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CHAPTER  XXXrV. 

The  Commander-in-Chitf, 

WHILE  the  whole  country  is  alive  with 
action,  and  the  East,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  already  afforded  several  battles,  and  ef¬ 
fected  more  than  one  military  surprise,  the 
second  Congress  of  Philadelphia  is  preparing 
to  convene.  It  held  its  first  sitting  on  the 
10th  of  May,  the  same  day  which  signalized 
the  taking  of  Tieonderoga  by  the  adventurous 
Green  Mountain  Boys. 

Peyton  Randolph  was  elected,  as  before, 
Speaker — a  position  which  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  resign  in  order  to  take  his  place  in 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  John  Hancock, 
the  patriot  merchant  of  Boston,  was  chosen  in 
his  place.  Twelve  Colonies  bad  sent  delegates 
to  the  former  assemblage,  and  at  this  session 
Georgia,  hitherto  unable  to  do  so  because 
of  the  intrigues  of  her  royal  officers,  was 
In  like  manner  represented,  thus  making 
the  original  thirteen  States,  or  Colonics,  as 
they  were  then  called.  This  picture  of  these 
men  thus  assembled,  who,  by  the  stress  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  had  been  forced  into  a  position 
demanding  the  utmost  wisdom,  and  requiring 
energy  of  action  no  loss  than  virtue  of  princi¬ 
ple,  is  one  of  sore  impressiveness ;  they  will 
need  the  heroism  of  a  Spartan,  the  will  of  a 
Roman,  and  the  purity  of  the  Christian  spirit, 
to  fill  their  office  with  becoming  dignity  and 
discretion.  Praised  be  the  Giver  of  all  light 
and  the  fountain  of  all  truth,  they  will  not 
disappoint  us.  The  world  needs  a  council 
more  enthused  with  the  sentiments  of  human¬ 
ity,  higher  and  nobler,  and  more  far-seeing 
than  the  ancient  Amphyctionic,  and  such  are 
here  found,  laying  out  the  chart  of  an  empire 
which  is  to  prefigure  that  universal  reign,  in 
which  peace  shall  be  inaugurated  and  the 
whole  race  own  to  a  one  great  brotherhood. 

Their  position  was  one  altogether  new  in 
the  world.  The  dim,  past  ages  afforded  little 
light  in  aid  of  what  the  times  and  people  re- 
qnired  at  their  hands.  Men  had  written  brave¬ 
ly  upon  these  abstract  ideas  of  human  rights, 
which  underlie  all  institutions — but  hitherto 
these  ideas  had  not  been  fully  carried  any¬ 
where  into  effect  Man  as  man — standing  up 
in  the  eyes  of  the  universe — his  own  master — 
sutyect  only  to  the  laws  of  that  God  of  whom 
he  is  made  to  be  the  exponent — man,  high  or 
low  in  the  scale  of  society,  rich  or  poor,  black 
or  white — roan  as  man  of  equal  value  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Maker,  had  no  where  been  accepted,  j 


8ept., 

Either  he  had  been  thwarted  by  hierarchy, 
aristocrat,  or  despot,  in  every  stage  of  his  ex¬ 
istence,  and  here  for  the  first  time  he  was  to 
claim  his  own  and  be  accepted  in  the  way  God 
designed.  The  people  had  learned  to  feel  this, 
to  understand  it  more  intelligently  than  any 
people  had  hitherto  been  able  to  comprehend, 
and  now  they  looked  to  see  theory  reduced  to 
an  executive  capability.  They  would  rule 
through  their  delegates,  and  they  were  wil¬ 
ling  to  trust  these  men  to  carry  out  their  com¬ 
mon  views. 

Congress  at  once  assumed  power  implied, 
though  as  yet  undefined.  A  council  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  from  each  Colony  composed  the 
Executive.  Each  Colony  was  left  to  its  own 
I  internal  management,  while  the  Congress  ex¬ 
pressed  the  combined  will  of  all  the  Colonics, 
thus  creating  a  Federal  Union.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  is  the  base  of  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  States  and  Union.  The  Dutch  Repub¬ 
lic  had  afforded  something  akin,  as  well  as 
the  representative  form  of  the  Great  Britain 
monarchy. 

Congress  at  once  authorized  the  enlistment 
of  troops,  the  construction  of  forts,  and  the 
collection  of  military  stores ;  a  paper  currency 
was  issued,  which  that  body  pledged  itself  to 
redeem.  Washington  was  chairman  in  all  the 
committees  on  military  affairs,  the  whole  as¬ 
sembly  seeming  to  look  to  him  instinctively  as 
the  leader  of  armies. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  people  were  every¬ 
where  manifesting  their  sympathy  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony. 
Proudly  as  that  Colony  fronts  the  initiative 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
the  other  Colonies  were  a  whit  behind  her  in 
their  adherence  to  the  same  all-pervading 
spirit.  Meetings  were  held  in  all  the  prov¬ 
inces,  in  which  expressions  of  sympathy  were 
sent  to  the  suffering  Colony,  and  the  royal  en¬ 
croachments  were  severely  censured.  How¬ 
ever  worded,  the  meaning  was  the  same.  The 
little  town  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  how¬ 
ever,  led  the  van  in  expressing  the  idea  of  a 
separation  from  the  mother  country,  and  as¬ 
suming  the  attitude  of  independence.  So  ear¬ 
ly  as  nine  days  after  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
we  find,  by  the  records  of  a  meeting  held  on 
the  I9th  of  May,  1775,  the  following  resolves, 
among  many  others  equally  stringent,  were 
unanimously  passed : 

“  Resolved,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  County,  do  hereby  dissolve  the  polit- 
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ical  bonds  which  have  connected  us  to  the 
mother  country,  and  hereby  absolve  ourselvee 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and 
abjure  all  political  connection,  contract  or  as¬ 
sociation  with  that  nation,  who  have  wantonly 
trampled  on  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  in¬ 
humanly  shed  the  blood  of  American  patriots 
at  Lexington. 

“  Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  declare  our¬ 
selves  a  free  and  independent  people ;  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and  self-gov¬ 
erning  association,  under  the  control  of  no 
power  other  than  that  of  our  God  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  government  of  the  Congress;  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  independence  we  sol¬ 
emnly  pledge  to  each  other  our  mutual  co¬ 
operation,  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our 
most  sacred  honor.” 

This  meeting  was  not  one  of  representatives 
only,  from  the  several  counties  of  the  State — 
two  of  whom  from  each  having  been  invited 
to  attend — but  the  people  thronged  in  multi¬ 
tudes  from  every  district  at  the  opening  of  the 
Convention,  and  the  resolves  may  be  regarded 
as  the  expression  of  the  entire  State.  The 
last  clause,  it  will  be  seen,  was  adopted  by 
Congress  in  the  final  Declaration  of  our  Inde¬ 
pendence.  For  terseness,  solemnity,  and  force, 
language  cannot  well  go  beyond  it 

The  order  of  events  in  regard  to  the  city  of 
Boston  is  now  entirely  reversed.  Gen.  Gage, 
who  had  thought  by  his  severity  upon  the  city 
that  he  might  intimidate  the  country,  found 
himself  restricted  within  its  bounds  and  actu¬ 
ally  besieged.  To  add  discontent  to  hismortifi- 
cation,  the  country  people  were  forbidden  to 
supply  provisions,  and  their  sufferings  began 
to  be  by  no  means  Inconsiderable  for  lack  of 
wholesome  food. 

The  Provincial  army  at  the  same  time  was 
daily  augmenting  by  the  appearance  of  com¬ 
panies  from  all  the  neighboring  Colonies.  Cam¬ 
bridge  now  lost  Its  aspect  of  studious  repose, 
and  its  academic  groves  resounded  with  other 
notes  than  the  low  hum  of  the  student,  for 
here  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  patriots,  who 
were  actively  engaged  in  the  process  of  drill¬ 
ing  themselves  into  the  bearing  of  soldiers. 
Courage  they  had,  and  a  great  principle  clear¬ 
ly  at  heart ;  and  where  these  ingredients  are 
found,  good  soldiership  is  sure  to  follow. 
They  had  chosen  Artemoa  Weed  commander- 
in-chief,  a  man  well  esteemed  and  fuHy  com¬ 
petent  to  the  duty. 

The  army,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  com¬ 


posed  of  men  from  the  Eastern  Colonies  only 
who  had  been  drawn  together  as  1^  a  common 
impulse,  and  they  were  now  actually  doing  all 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required  at 
their  hands,  holding  Gen.  Gage  fast  locked  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  To  supersede  an  officer 
chosen  by  his  compeers,  was  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  task  for  Congress  to  perform,  and  yet 
the  crisis  demanded  a  leader  who  ehould  unite, 
the  sufirages  of  all  the  Colonies.  It  became 
apparent  that  one  who  had  known  service,  and 
who  was  more  generally  familiar  to  the  eye  of 
the  public,  would  be  required  for  this  import¬ 
ant  position.  Several  candidates  were  talked 
of  in  private,  bnt  I  believe  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
waiving  all  sectional  predilections,  was  the  first 
to  intimate  the  person  of  Washington  as  the 
man  to  whom  the  people,  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  would  look  as  the  one  of  all 
others  likely  to  consolidate  all  the  Colonies  in¬ 
to  a  common  bond  of  strength.  Thus  did  the 
great  men  of  the  day  rise  superior  to  the  claims 
of  selfish  ambition  and  look  only  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  eommon  country. 

On  rising  to  make  a  motion  that  ^  the  army 
then  besieging  Gen.  Gage  in  Boston  should 
be  adopted  by  Congress  as  a  Continental  Ar¬ 
ray,”  he  proceeded  to  say  that  the  country 
would  look  to  Virginia  for  a  Conmander-in- 
Chlef,  and  went  on  to  describe  the  services  and 
capabilities  of  the  man  with  so  much  signifi¬ 
cance  and  enthusiasm,  that  all  eyes  turned  to 
Col.  Washington  as  the  one  designed  in  the 
eulogy. 

Washington  could  front  a  battery  sheeted 
with  flame,  but  could  not  front  the  language 
of  praise,  and  he  quietly  slipped  into  the  ad- 
joiniug  room,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  speaker's 
voice.  Much  discussion  ensued,  both  in  the 
House  and  out  of  it,  for  it  was  the  momentous 
question  of  the  day.  At  length,  on  the  15th 
of  June,  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  the  army  at  Massachusetts  Bay  was  for¬ 
mally  adopted  by  Congress,  and  George 
Washington  was  choseu  by  a  unanimous  bal¬ 
lot  to  the  command.  The  formal  nomination 
of  Washington  to  this  important  post  was 
made  by  Thomas  Johnson,  afterward  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Marjrland — ^a  warm  and  tried  friend  of 
Washington,  and  bis  companion  in  many  a 
hard  march  in  the  time  of  the  old  French  war. 

True  merit  is  modest :  its  standard  of  action 
is  so  high  that  it  distrusts  its  own  ability  to 
even  approach  it.  So  deeply  was  Washington 
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impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  trust  de¬ 
volved  upon  him  that  he  rose  in  his  place  and, 
with  a  solemnity  long  remembered,  thanked  the 
Congress  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  at 
the  same  time  adding,  “Lest  some  unlucky 
event  should  happen,  unfavorable  to  my  rep¬ 
utation,  I  beg  it  may  be  rememljered  by  every 
gentleman  in  the  room,  that  I  this  day  declare 
with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  thiuk  I 
am  equal  to  the  command  I  am  honored  with.” 

The  same  noble  spirit  of  self-abnegation  was 
still  further  exhibited  in  relation  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  salary  of  the  Commander-in-Ckief.  It 
had  been  decided  that  this  should  be  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  month.  On  this  point  Wash¬ 
ington  replied : 

“  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress  that 
as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have 
tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous  employ¬ 
ment,  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  case  and 
happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit 
from  it  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my 
expenses.  These,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  dis¬ 
charged,  and  that  is  all  I  desire.” 

In  the  meanwhile  the  position  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army,  besieged  in  the  city  of  Boston,  was 
by  no  means  to  be  envied,  and  reminds  one  of 
the  story  of  the  dog  which  one  day  started  a 
wolf,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  lookers-on : 
away  sped  the  wolf  down  a  long  dusty  thor¬ 
oughfare,  fast  followed  by  the  dog,  till  both 
were  lost  in  the  distance.  At  length  a  man 
was  seen  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
chase,  who  was  asked  if  he  had  seen  anything 
of  the  two  animals,  and  which  had  the  best 
of  it 

“  Oh  yes,”  he  replied,  “  I  saw  a  dog  and  a 
wolf,  and  I  should  think  the  dog  had  the  best 
of  it,  as  he  was  a  little  ahead.” 

General  Gage  had  attempted  pursuit,  bnt 
had  found  himself  compelled  to  flight,  beset 
by  an  infuriated  people,  and  now,  driven  to 
covert,  he  will  And  it  no  easy  task  to  escape. 

-  Four  Major  Generals  were  appointed,  and 
as  a  matter  of  justice  and  courtesy.  General 
Ward,  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  second 
in  command,  followed  by  General  Charles 
Lee,  who,  though  of  foreign  birth,  was  warmly 
supported  by  Washington.  His  military  ex¬ 
perience  had  been  very  great,  he  having  led  a 
life  of  romantic  and  chivalrous  adventure  in 
Europe ;  had  fought  in  Portugal  and  Poland, 
and  was  the  personal  friend  of  King  Stanis¬ 
laus.  Irritable  and  splenetic,  a  satyrist  by 
profession,  fond  of  horses  and  dogs,  indiffer¬ 


ent  to  household  order,  yet  rigid  in  military 
discipline,  constitutionally  brave,  and  by  ed¬ 
ucation  and  habit  a  soldier,  be  presented  points 
of  character  to  win  admiratiou  if  not  to  com¬ 
mand  respect. 

Next  followed  Philip  Schuyler,  of  New 
York,  and  Israel  Putnam,  of  Connecticut, 
whom  every  school-boy  associates  with  the  ad¬ 
venture  of  killing  the  wolf. 

Eight  Brigadier  Generals  followed,  who 
were  discreetly  chosen  from  the  several  Col¬ 
onies  of  most  importance.  These  we  will 
name:  Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Montgomery, 
David  Wooster,  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spen¬ 
cer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and  Na¬ 
thaniel  Greene.  At  the  especial  request  of 
Washington,  Horatio  Gates  was  appointed 
Adjutant  General.  As  our  history  unfolds  It¬ 
self,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  men  appointed 
at  the  request  of  the  great  man  himself  to  of¬ 
fice  were  the  ones  of  all  others  to  turn  upon 
him  with  the  basest  ingratitude. 

By  the  records  of  the  House,  it  appears  that 
Washington  received  his  appointment  on  the 
16th  of  Juno,  the  day  before  the  great  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  work  before  him. 
With  the  aid  of  his  friend.  Colonel  Edmund 
Pendleton,  delegate  from  Virginia  to  Con¬ 
gress,  he  drew  up  a  will,  which  was  sent  at 
once  to  Mount  Vernon.  On  the  18th  of  June 
be  writes  a  letter  to  “  Dear  Patsey,”  which 
evidently  cost  him  much  deep  feeling,  and 
makes  one  regret  that  Mrs.  Washington  should 
have  seen  flt  to  destroy  all  others  sent  her  by 
her  renowned  husband.  It  begins  “  My  Dear¬ 
est,”  and  then  goes  on  with  a  peculiar  tender 
earnestness  to  apologize  for  the  “greatness 
thrust  upon  him.”  So  much  force  do  we  find 
in  bis  expressions,  so  much  sweetness  unpre¬ 
meditated,  that  the  inference  is  unmistakable, 
that  Washington  was  a  most  magnificent 
lover.  When  a  man,  habitually  calm  and  se¬ 
rene  in  his  dignity,  asseverates,  “  I  should  en¬ 
joy  more  real  happiness  in  one  montii  with  you  at 
home  than  I  have  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
finding  abroad,  if  my  stay  were  to  be  seven 
times  seven  years,”  we  are  assured  in  our  own 
minds  that  the  remorseless  flames  have  con¬ 
sumed  a  correspondence  more  genuine  and 
more  impassioned  than  that  of  Napoleon,  and 
vieing  in  grandeur  with  the  sentiments  of  a 
Russell,  and  the  depth  of  a  Dante.  The  staid 
matrons  of  the  period  were  chary  of  express¬ 
ing  the  sesthetics  of  their  lives,  hence  the  do- 
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mestic  aspect  of  the  period  is  bat  littie  known 
to  US.  We  have  the  public  life  of  these  great 
men,  but  know  comparativeiy  little  of  the 
domestic  life.  For  one,  I  do  not  regret  this 
decorous  reserve,  except  in  its  excess,  it  being 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  mawkish  spirit  of 
display  which  in  our  times  induces  men  and 
women  to  flaunt  their  tenderness  in  the  face 
and  eyes  of  the  public,  as  if  they  held  nothing 
in  the  heart  vailed  like  the  Isis,  and  sacred  to 
the  divine  spirit  of  modesty. 

He  further  adds :  “  Tou  might,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  did  perceive,  from  the  tenor  of  my  let¬ 
ters,  that  I  was  apprehensive  I  could  not 
avoid  this  appointment,  as  I  did  not  pretend 
to  intimate  when  I  should  return.  That  was 
the  case.  It  was  utterly  out  of  my  power  to 
refuse  this  appointment,  without  exposing  my 
character  to  such  censures  as  would  have  re¬ 
flected  dishonor  upon  myself  and  given  pain 
to  my  friends.  This,  I  am  sure,  could  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  pleasing  to  yon,  and  must 
have  lessened  me  considerably  in  ray  own  es¬ 
teem.  I  shall  rely,  therefore,  confidently  on 
that  Providence  which  has  heretofore  pre¬ 
served  and  been  bountiful  to  me,  not  doubting 
hut  that  I  shall  return  safe  to  you  in  the  fall.  I 
shall  feel  no  pain  from  the  toil  or  the  danger 
of  the  campaign  ;  my  unhappinas  will  flow  from 
the  uneasiness  I  know  you  will  fed  from  being  Ifft 
alone.  I  therefore  beg  you  will  summon  your 
whole  fortitude,  and  pass  your  time  as  agreea¬ 
bly  as  possible.  Nothing  will  give  me  so 
much  sincere  satisfaction  as  to  hear  this,  and 
to  hear  it  from  your  own  pen.” 

On  the  20th  of  June  Washington  wrote  a 
farewell  to  the  independent  companies  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  who,  in  return,  assured  him  of  their  un¬ 
failing  devotion,  and  readiness  to  follow  him 
to  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere,  whenever  the 
country  should  require  their  services.  Of  the 
same  date  we  find  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
favorite  brother,  Augustine  Washington,  in 
which  he  repeats  what  he  so  often  said,  that 
he  had  not  sought  the  appointment.  He  adds : 
“  That  I  may  discharge  the  trust  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  my  employers,  is  my  first  wish ;  that 
I  shall  aim  to  do  it,  there  remains  little  doubt ; 
it  was  by  no  means  a  thing  of  my  own  seek¬ 
ing,  or  proceeding  from  any  hint  of  my 
friends.” 

In  this  letter  to  his  brother  he  makes  a 
touching  allusion  to  his  wife,  the  dear  Patsey : 

“  I  shall  hope  that  my  friends  will  visit  and 
endeavor  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  my  wife  as 


much  as  they  can,  for  my  departure  will,  I 
know,  be  a  catting  stroke  upon  her ;  and  upon 
this  account  alone  I  have  many  disagreeaUe 
sensations.  I  h<q>e  you  and  my  sister,  although 
the  distance  is  great,  will  find  so  much  time 
this  summer  as  to  ^nd  a  little  of  it  at  Mount 
Vernon.”  Then  followed  expressions  of  re¬ 
gard  to  both,  not  forgetting  “  the  little  ones.” 
I  do  not  wMi  to  impair  the  majestic  aspect  of 
Washington  by  insisting  too  strongly  upon  the 
minor  graces,  but  in  a  character  like  his,  so 
rounded  to  completeness,  we  are  apt  to  over¬ 
look  the  beautiful  blending,  shade  by  shade,  of 
the  less  till  we  behold  the  perfect  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  whole. 

The  office  to  which  Washington  was  now 
appointed  was  by  no  means  one  of  easy  fulfill¬ 
ment.  Only  a  limited  power  was,  after  all,  put 
into  his  keeping,  for  Congress  demanded  a 
steady  reference  to  themselves  in  all  cases  of 
difficulty,  only  relying  upon  his  judgment 
should  sudden  emergencies  arise.  The  tenor 
of  his  instructions  indicate  the  cautious  spirit 
of  the  times,  unwilling  to  hoEard  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  escaping  one  kind  of  despotism  by  plung¬ 
ing  into  another. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  Colonel  Wash¬ 
ington  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
American  army,  than  he  became  the  center  of 
observation  and  Interest  to  the  people  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  who  were  naturally  anxious  to  see 
the  hero  of  so  many  battles,  and  the  man  who 
had  so  won  the  confidence  of  Congress  as  to 
be  entrusted  with  such  momentous  power. 
The  officers  of  the  military  companies  of  the 
city  and  vicinity  had  at  once  waited  upon  him 
with  a  request  that  he  would  review  them 
previous  to  his  departure  for  the  East  He 
acceeded  at  once  to  their  wishes,  and  when  he 
appeared  upon  the  ground  in  his  elegant  cos¬ 
tume,  superbly  mounted,  and  every  inch  a 
soldier,  the  people  rent  the  air  with  acclama- 
'tions^  ihe  manly  bearing,  the  perfect  health, 
the  superb  physique  of  the  man,  light  yet  firm, 
bowed  yet  Ml  of  mtqesty,  seemed  of  them¬ 
selves  a  guarantee  of  a  final  triumph.  The 
boy,  who  at  nine  years  had  drilled  his  young 
compeers  to  arms,  had  foreshadowed  the  hero 
of  the  times.  As  the  clear  eye  of  the  com¬ 
mander  ran  down  the  lines  he  must  have  seen 
the  need  of  persistent  drill,  but  he  saw  with 
the  eye  of  a  patriot,  and  knew  that  though 
the  gait  might  be  shambling,  and  the  bearing 
that  of  the  yeoman  more  than  the  soldier, 
there  was  metde  in  every  true  heart  which 
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would  do  good  service  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
At  the  close  of  the  review  he  started  on 
his  johmey  to  Cambridge,  the  2l8t  of  June — 
a  long  summer  day,  the  sun  at  the  solstice, 
accompanied  by  Generals  Lee  and  Schuyler, 
and  a  cavalcade  of  admiring  friends,  who 
wished  to  prolong  their  intercourse  with  the 
great  man.  The  three  generals  were  all  men 
of  mark,  not  only  in  personal  appearance,  but 
in  character.  Of  Lee  I  have  before  spoken — 
a  military  adventurer,  and  unactuated  by 
either  principle  or  aspiration ;  a  thorough  sol¬ 
dier — more  fond  of  dogs  than  human  beings, 
and  fonder  still  of  the  Mohawks,  whom  he 
declared  to  be  the  best  bred  people  in  the 
world.  These  in  return  had  not  failed  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  reckless  courage  and  cool  contempt 
of  danger  which  characterized  Lee.  He  had 
fought  at  Tioonderoga  years  prior  to  this 
1  period,  and  been  wounded  there.  Mrs.  Grant, 
in  her  pleasant  book,  “  The  American  Lady,” 

.  does  not  spare  the  rude  soldier  Lee,  who  de- 
rmanded  at  the  hands  of  Madam  Schuyler  that 
hospitality  which  she,  with  native  magnanim¬ 
ity,  was  ever  ready  to  bestow.  Won  at  length 
•I7  her  goodness,  “he  swore  in  his  vehement 
I  manner  that  he  wsts  sure  there  would  be  a 
place  reserved  for  Madam  in  heaven,  though  no 
•  (4her  woman  should  he  there,  and  he  wished  for 
1  nothing  better  than  to  share  her  final  destiny.” 


I  General  Schuyler  also  had  been  familiar 
with  Indian  life,  and  a  favorite  with  the  Mo¬ 
hawks.  Indeed,  the  old  baronial  house  of  the 
Schuyler  family,  at  the  Flats,  as  Saratoga  was 
then  called,  was  often  thronged  with  these  no¬ 
bles  of  the  woods.  Most  of  the  Schuyler  fam¬ 
ily  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  having  been 
familiar  with  the  ofBcers  of  the  army,  and  by 
their  wealth  and  position  being  themselves  of 
interest  to  persons  of  infiuence  in  England  as 
well  as  America.  Philip  Schuyler,  also,  had 
been  at  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga,  and  been 
schooled  in  the  art  of  war  from  his  youth  up. 
Handsome  in  person,  cultivated,  and  of  an  in¬ 
tegrity  akin  to  that  of  Washington  himself,  it 
may  readily  be  conceived  that  his  society  must 
have  been  attractive,  no  less  than  useful,  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  Notwithstanding 
the  predilections  of  his  family  for  the  crown, 
it  would  seem  but  natural  that  a  man  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  observation  like  General  Schuyler 
should  enter  heart  and  soul,  as  he  did,  into 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  redemption  of 
his  country.  Descended  from  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York,  or  New  Neth¬ 
erlands,  the  usurpation  of  the  country  by  the 
English,  a  forceful,  un-warrantable  seizure, 
might  have  found,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
generations,  a  fiber  in  the  heart  of  Philip 
Schuyler  wrankling  with  the  sense  of  wrong_ 
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He  had  been  well  known  as  a  zealons  up¬ 
holder  of  Colonial  rights,  and  had  been  sent 
to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  where  he  had  worked  side  by  side  with 
Washington  in  devising  ways  and  means  to 
organize  the  army.  Seventeen  years  before, 
Lee  and  Schnyler  had  fought  side  by  tide, 
and  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  youthful  and 
lamented  Howe ;  and  it  was  the  noble  aunt  of 
Philip  Schuyler  whom  Lee  had  robbed  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  provision  for  the  army,  which  she  was 
only  too  ready  to  give,  for  rarely  has  the 
country  furnished  a  woman  more  lofty  in 
character  or  more  beantifhl  in  life  than 
Madam  Schuyler,  or,  as  she  was  called  in  the 
affectionate  manner  of  the  day.  Aunt  Schuy¬ 
ler.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  three 
officers  had  many  reminisoehoee  of  camps  and 
battle-fields  to  revive  as  they  rode  onward  to 
their  destination,  and  that  there  were  some 
points  upon  which  the  two  subordinates  held 
a  discreet  silence — Schnyler  fW>m  native  good 
breeding,  and  Lee  because  they  would  con¬ 
duce  little  to  his  honor. 

As  they  approached  the  rfty  of  New  York, 
a  committee  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
then  in  session,  met  them  at  Newark,  and  es¬ 
corted  them  with  banners,  mnsio,  and  civil  show 
to  the  city.  The  people  of  the  city  were  in 
some  dilemma  on  this  occasion,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Governor  Tryon,  who  had  been  to 
England,  had  just  arrived  in  the  harbor,  and 
was  waiting  a  suitable  escort  to  disembark. 
Following  the  popular  indications,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  Congress  first  paid 
their  respects  to  the  Gommander-in-Chicf,  and 
in  the  evening  attended  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Governor. 

Here  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  leave  Gen¬ 
eral  Schuyler  to  superintend  the  raising  of  re¬ 
cruits,  and,  above  ail,  to  endeavor  to  concil¬ 
iate  the  powerful  Six  Nations,  over  whom  he 
held  great  control. 

As  yet  it  was  by  no  means  certain  how 
these  tribes  would  act,  as  Guy  Johnson,  son  of 
the  former  Indian  agent.  Sir  William,  had, 
npon  the  first  appearance  of  a  hostile  move¬ 
ment  in  the  Colonies,  proceeded  to  put  “  John¬ 
son  Castle”  into  a  state  of  defense.  He  had 
collected  arms  and  ammunition,  mounted  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  made  provision  for  five  hundred 
men,  who  were  actually  quartered  within. 
Indeed,  New  York  held  interests  of  a  more 
divided  character  than  any  other  of  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  and  the  position  occupied  by  General 


Schnyler  was  one  of  great  delicacy  as  well  as 
importance.  Gny  J ohnson  wai  ted  long  enough 
to  see  the  progress  of  events,  and  to  be  assured 
that  the  rising  of  the  Colonies  was  not  an  af¬ 
fair  to  be  despised,  when  he  retired  with  his 
followers  of  Highlanders  and  Mohawks  to 
Canada,  where  they  became  a  terror  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  frontier. 

In  the  meanwhiie  the  Boyal  Governors  in 
the  several  Provinces  found  their  situation  far 
flrom  comfortable.  Lord  Dnnmore  fied  to  a 
fHgate  In  the  river,  and  there  joined  the  royal 
army,  where  we  still  find  him  using  his  ut¬ 
most  endeavors  to  ruin  and  distress  the  people 
9^r  whom  he  had  been  called  to  rule. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

t  ^  Buiiker  HOL 

On  the  isth  of  June,  General  Gage  issued 
a  fwoclamation,  which  he  weakly  imagined 
would  awe  the  Provincials  into  subjection. 
This  manifesto  declared  Massachusetts  to  be 
under  martial  law — idl  persona  found  under 
arms  were  declared  rebels,  but,  in  considera¬ 
tion  that  these  malcontents  were  mislead  by 
leaders  and  abetters,  John  Hancock  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Adams,  a  free  pardon  was  guaranteed  to 
all  who  shoidd  lay  down  their  arms  and  re¬ 
turn  peaoably  to  their  homes,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams, 
“  whose  offenses  are  too' flagitious  not  to  meet 
with  condign  punishment.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  if  these  twelve 
thousand  men,  who  besiege  the  British  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  will  take  the  yoke  of  bondage 
upon  their  neckB,and  go  home  to  their  wives  and 
children,  there  to  wear  their  ignominy,  their 
base  lives  shall  be  spared  them ;  and  these  two 
devoted  patriots  shall  hang  upon  a  gibbet  npon 
some  hill4-perhap8  Bunker  Hill — a  warning  to 
all  disaffected  Colonists. 

The  effect  of  this  proclamation  only  served 
to  stimulate  the  patriots  to  greater  activity. 
Artemas  Ward,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
Massachusetts  men,  found  his  little  army  rap¬ 
idly  increasing,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  eager 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  drill  of  the  sol¬ 
dier.  There  was  in  reality  little  discipline, 
and  they  were  kept  together  more  by  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  question  at  issue  than  by  the  usages 
of  an  army.  Thus  the  New  Hampshire 
troops  followed  the  leadership  of  John  Stark, 
those  of  Rhode  Island  were  under  Nathaniel 
Green,  and  those  from  Connecticut,  under  Is¬ 
rael  Putnam.  Notwithstanding  this  partisan- 
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ship,  the  utmost  unanimity  prevailed,  and  little 
diflicnlty  was  experienced  in  producing  una¬ 
nimity  of  action. 

In  the  meanwhile  Gen.  Gage  had  called  in 
troops  from  other  Provinces,  whici,  being  un¬ 
able  to  enter  Boston  by  land,  were  conveyed 
by  shipping,  thus  creating  a  force  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  regularly  trained  soldiers,  to  confront  an 
army  of  besiegers  now  numbering  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  thousand  men,  raw,  undisciplined, 
ill  accoutered  but  alive  with  one  all-absorbing 
sentiment 

The  British  army  numbered  officers  of  courage 
and  capacity— Glenerals  Clinton,  Howe,  Bnr- 
goyne  and  others — who  felt  themselves  scan¬ 
dalized  at  being  held  at  bay  by  “  a  rabble  of 
peasants  in  hunting  frocks  and  striped  trow- 
sers,”  and  they  were  no  less  eager  for  a  con¬ 
test  than  the  besiegers  to  press  their  advances 
npon  the  city. 


Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  ot 
June,  it  was  determined  by  the  besieging  army 
to  give  the  impatient  British  officers  some¬ 
thing  more  to  do  than  reconnoiter  the  bights 
around  Boston  with  spy-glasses,  with  now  and 
then  a  booming  cannon-shot  from  the  ship¬ 
ping  in  the  harbor,  which  did  no  harm  to  any 
one. 

It  had  been  rumored  that  Gen.  Gage  de¬ 
signed  to  take  possession  of  Dorchester  Eights, 
and  that  a  force  was  to  be  put  in  motion  for 
that  purpose  on  the  18th.  The  Provincials, 
in  a  council  of  war,  determined  to  counteract 
this  movement  by  securing  the  slip  of  land 
known  as  Charlestown  Neck,  which  extends 
from  Boston  on  the  north  side. 

The  June  roses  were  filling  the  summer  air 
with  their  sweet  aromas,  and  the  stars  begin¬ 
ning  to  stud  the  blue  heavens  with  “  patterns 
of  pure  gold,”  when  CoL  Prescott,  with  twelve 
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hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
marched  from  Cambridge,  designing  to  take 
possession  of  the  hights  known  as  Bnnker 
Hill.  By  some  means,  he  passed  this  eminence 
and  stopped  at  Breed’s  Hill,  which  lies  mnch 
nearer  the  city.  After  some  time  lost  in  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  was  at  length  determined  to  throw 
up  a  redoubt  at  this  point,  notwithstanding  its 
proximity  to  the  seat  of  war. 

Immediately  the  men  threw  aside  their  mil¬ 
itary  equipments,  and  resumed  the  implements 
which  all  had  learned  to  use  with  ease  and 
dexterity.  To  the  amazement  of  the  British, 
as  the  early  day  dawned,  a  formidable  breast¬ 
work  had  arisen  in  the  night  time,  as  if  by 
magic.  The  commander  of  a  sloop  of  wan 
known  as  the  Lively,  instantly  sprung  her  ca¬ 
bles,  and  rounding-to,  opened  a  heavy  cannon¬ 
ade  upon  the  soldier-workmen. 

The  noise  of  cannon  roused  the  Bostonians 
to  see  what  was  before  them.  Its  narrow 
streets  resounded  with  the  tramp  of  soldiery, 
and  the  roll  of  artillery  mustering  for  action. 
All  was  tumult  and  anxiety.  The  windows 
and  doors  of  the  city  were  filled  with  eager 
spectators, ,  while  the  country  far  and  wide 
gathered,  young  and  old,  women  and  children, 
to  witness  the  contest. 

The  men  at  the  redoubt  did  not  cease  their 
toll.  Under  the  hot  sun  of  June  they  plied 
spade  and  shovel,  hardly  noting  the  fire  of  the 
British  from  the  shipping  and  the  batteries 
of  Boston — every  man  intent  upon  his  work. 
Prescott  directed  everything  with  a  brave, 
cheery  spirit,  which  did  much  to  give  heart  to 
men  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  human  blood. 
He  rcconnoitered  the  ground  down  to  the  wat¬ 
er’s  edge  during  the  night,  and  when  the  balls 
began  to  whistle  about  them,  sprung  upon  the 
ramparts  and  coolly  supervised  the  works. 

But  the  eye. of  the  commander  saw  that  hot 
work  was  before  them.  Already  troops  were 
on  the  march  for  attack,  and  the  men,  after  a 
night  of  toil,  were  ill  able  to  stand  a  battle. 
Messengers  were  dispatched  to  Cambridge  for 
reenforcements,  and  Putnam  himself  sparred 
out  to  urge  the  necessity  for  immediate  aid. 

About  1 1  o’clock  in  the  day  the  exhausted 
men  were  compelled  to  stack  their  implements 
of  toil  upon  Breed’s  Hill,  and  await  the  result 
Exhausted  by  hanger,  thirst  and  toil,  they 
could  do  no  more.  For  an  hour  they  had  stood 
the  fire  of  the  battery  from  Copp’s  Hill,  keep¬ 
ing  themselves  within  the  inclosure,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  strengthen  their  position,  when  Put- 
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nam  approached  at  ftill  speed  with  reenforce- 
ments. 

A  body  of  men  immediately  fell  back  upon 
Bunker  Hiy,  and  commenced  throwing  up  a 
breastwork  at  that  place,  as  it  was  foreseen 
that  the  redoubt  would  soon  become  untenar 
ble.  About  1  o’clock  a  large  detachment  of 
troops,  under  command  of  Gen.  Howe,  crossed 
from  the  wharves  of  Boston,  and  debarked  at 
Moulton’s  point,  not  far  from  Breed’s  Hill. 
Here  the  exhausted  Americans  saw  the  foe  par¬ 
take  of  a  hearty  meal  aud  replenish  their 
courage  by  a  drink  of  “  grog  ”  prior  to  the 
work  of  battle. 

It  now  had  become  evident  that  by  a  skillful 
maneuver  the  enemy  might  take  advantage 
of  the  ground,  and  seize  upon  Bunker  Hill. 
Fortunately,  by  some  mistake,  the  cannon-balls 
brought  by  Gen.  Howe  were  found  too  large 
for  the  bore  of  the  cannon,  and  a  delay  was 
thus  produced  which  gave  the  Provincials  a 
larger  space  for  preparation. 

Their  redoubt  upon  Breed’s  Hill  extended  to 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Slough,  leaving  a 
space  along  the  hill  and  toward  Mystic  River, 
which  it  was  important  to  secure.  Putnam 
ordered  Knowlton  to  cover  their  pass  as  best 
he  could,  while  the  men  at  the  redoubt,  now 
joined  by  the  New  Hampshire  troops  under 
Stark,  should  await  the  inevitable  contest 

Knowlton  was  not  devoid  of  resources ;  it 
was  the  time  of  new  mown  hay,  and  the 
hardy  yeoman  having  surveyed  his  ground, 
discovered  a  rude  rail  fence  inserted  in  a  low 
■  wall  of  stone,  such  as  is  often  to  be  found  in 
New  England,  and  which  extended  down  to 
the  Mystic  River.  Hastily  seizing  upon  a 
neighboring  fence,  his  men  rapidly  planted  the 
posts  within  a  few  feet  of  the  stone-wall,  in¬ 
serted  the  rails,  and  then  filled  the  space  be¬ 
tween  with  hay  from  the  adjoining  fields. 
It  was  a  rude  rampart,  but  one  of  great  value, 
as  it  was  nearly  impervious  to  ball,  and  afford¬ 
ed  a  continuous  defense  in  the  line  of  the 
redoubt,  with  the  exception  of  seven  hundred 
feet,  which  was  left  unprotected. 

Putnam  was  not  idle  while  this  was  going 
on,  but  stripped  to  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  an 
old  sword,  rusty  from  the  French  wars,  buckled 
over  his  broad  shoulders,  now  handled  the 
shovel,  and  now  mounted  his  horse  to  inspect 
the  grounda  Here  was  no  time  for  nice  mili¬ 
tary  etiquette — no  time  nor  thought  of  mere 
looks  among  those  veteran  yeomen  who  stood 
up  for  rights  on  that  hot  day,  the  17th  of  June. 
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Slowly,  with  measured  step,  came  on  the 
brave  Stark,  with  his  New  Hampshire  sharp¬ 
shooters.  The  fiery  Dearborn  urged  greater 
speed  as  they  came  over  Charlestown  Neck. 

“  One  fresh  man  is  worth  ten  fatigued  ones  in 
battle,’’  he  answered,  keeping  to  his  regular 
tramp,  tramp,  to  meet  the  foe. 

It  was  now  past  meridian,  when  (Jen.  War¬ 
ren,  who  had  been  active  all  night,  rode  into 
the  redoubt 

“  Where  shall  we  fight  ?”  he  asked  of  Put¬ 
nam.  “  There— there  is  the  important  point,” 
the  veteran  hero  replied,  pointing  to  the  re¬ 
doubt 

As  Gen.  Warren,  an  enthusiast  for  freedom, 
a  beautiful  aspiring  young  man,  brave,  manly 
and  devoted,  rode  into  the  redoubt,  he  was 
received  with  cheers  by  the  men,  who,  tired 
as  they  were,  had  found  now  life  at  the  eight 
of  his  youth,  his  courage  and  magnanimity. 
It  was  as  if  an  angel  had  spoken  to  them 
words  of  checc.  The  brave  Putnam  proffered 
him  the  command.  No,  he  had  not  come  for 
power,  he  wished  only  to  help  his  suffering 
country.  “  Place  me  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fight,  where  I  can  do  most  good,”  he  cried. 

Arrived  at  the  side  of  Prescott,  that  com¬ 
mander,  who  had  been  out  almost  eighteen 
hours  without  rest,  offered  him  his  place — 
which  he  refused  as  before.  He  had  come 
with  musket  on  his  shoulder,  to  fight  as  a 
volunteer.  Modest  as  he  was  brave,  he  looked 
like  a  young  martyr  to  whom  is  vouchsafed 
the  “  beatific  vision,”  even  before  the  pangs 
of  dissolution  approach.  This  inspiration, 
shone  in  his  manly  face,  his  faith  in  God  and 
the  cause,  appeared  in  his  manly  words,  which 
went  far  that  day  to  give  hope  and  heart  to 
the  soldier. 

As  yet  little  execution  had  been  done  by  the 
enemy,  for  Gen.  Gage  found  the  Provincials 
far  better  posted  than  he  had  supposed.  Gen. 
Pigot  was  directed  to  mount  the  hill  and 
force  the  works  with  the  left  wing  of  the 
British,  while  at  the  same  moment  Gen. 
Howe,  with  the  right,  should  push  on  to  the 
space  between  the  fort  and  Mystic  River,  and 
thus  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Americans. 

Protected  by  a  battery  planted  at  Moulton 
Landing,  the  regulars,  dazzling  the  air  with 
their  bright  uniforms  and  gleaming  bayonets, 
began  to  ascend.  The  Americans,  protected 
by  the  redoubt,  watched  their  approach  with 
steady  nerve,  paying  no  heed  to  a  rapid  dis¬ 
charge  of  musketry,  fired  at  such  a  distance 


as  to  do  little  or  no  harm,  the  object  being  to 
force  a  charge,  and  thus  throw  them  into  con¬ 
fusion. 

The  hot  snn  blazed  scorchingly,  and  the  dry 
atmosphere  was  filled  with  dust  fine  as  pow¬ 
der,  as  the  British  came  steadily  onward ; 
every  man  knew  that  ominous  silence  por¬ 
tended  sharp  work  in  the  close  combat.  Tramp, 
tramp  they  came,  till  the  Americans  saw  the 
“  whites  of  their  eyes,”  when  they  poured  in 
a  terrible  volley,  which  caused  the  whole  line 
to  reel.  Rallied  at  once,  they  again  ap¬ 
proached  the  redoubt,  when  another  volley,  in 
which  every  ball,  aimed  by  men  who  were 
marksmen  from  boyhood;  told  with  fatal 
effect.  Most  of  the  officers  were  dead  or 
wounded.  Pigot  saw  the  havoc  with  conster¬ 
nation.  The  men  in  the  redoubt  stood  unmoved, 
while  a  steady  flanking  fire  from  a  small  body 
of  men  stationed  at  Charlestown,  placed  the 
regulars  between  two  fires.  As  the  roar  of 
arms,  the  smoke  and  dust  arose,  Pigot  looked 
anxiously  out  for  Gen,  Howe,  who  was  to  turn 
the  left  flank  of  the  Americans.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  he  had  found  hot  work,  and  could  not  aid 
them.  Unwillingly  Pigot  gave  the  command 
to  retreat 

In  the  meanwhile,  Gen.  Howe  advanced 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mystic,  supposing  the 
light  breastwork  of  Knowlton  would  be  easily 
carried.  Stark,  and  Reed,  and  Putnam,  who 
galloped  here  and  there,  wherever  the  hottest 
work  was  to  be  done,  threw  all  thdir  energies 
in  aid  of  Knowlton  at  this  important  point 
The  men  here,  as  at  the  redoubt,  were  com¬ 
manded  to  reserve  their  fire  till  they  could  “  see 
the  white  in  the  enemy’s  eye  but  the  men 
were  unused  to  war — excited,  and  eager  for 
battle;  as  the  foe  advanced  with  measured 
step,  discharging  their  musketry,  now  and 
then  a  Provincial  let  off  his  gun  prematurely. 
Putnam’s  quick  eye  and  ear  caught  the  sound, 
and,  brandishing  his  sword,  he  declared  he 
would  cut  down  the  first  man  who^repeated 
the  offense. 

All  was  silent  save  the  steady  approach  of 
the  foe,  when  the  Provincials  at  once  poured  in 
their  murderous  fire  from  weapons  of  every 
shape,  and  age — old  fowling  pieces,  arms  and 
rifles  which  had  done  hard  duty  in  the  camp  of 
the  hunter  or  in  battle  with  Frenchmen  and 
Indians.  Veteran  troops  as  they  were,  the 
British  fell  back  in  terror,  leaving  a  long  line 
of  dead  and  dying  men  along  the  ground. 

There  was  a  terrible  pause  upon  both  sides. 


TUB  B.tTTlB  or  mjMKBB  BILL. 

The  air  was  filled  with  the  sounds  of  death,  mingle  with  the  roar  of  Copp’s  Hill,  Charles- 

and  the  steams  of  blood.  Prescott  and  Put-  town  adds  to  the  tumult  by  its  falling  walis  and 

nam  were  to  be  seen  everywhere  encouraging  burning  houses.  Never  anything  more  terri- 
the  men,  and  forming  the  scattered  troops,  as  ble  had  the  sun  looked  down  upon  than  the 
they  hurried  across  Charlestown  Neck,  into  roar,  and  flame,  and  tumult  of  this  hot  day — the 
lines.  Again  the  booming  of  artillery  proclaim-  17th  of  June,  1775. 

ed  the  advance  of  the  British,  to  storm  the  re-  Slowly  the  regulars  mounted  the  hill  with  a 
doubt  upon  Breed’s  Hill.  Boston  spires  can  continuous  discharge  of  musketry,  and  were 
hardly  be  discerned  through  the  smoke  and  met  as  before  with  a  reserved  fire  which  pro- 
dust  Copp’s  Hill,  opposite  Charlestown,  now  duced  a  fearful  carnage.  But  the  blood  of  tie 
opens  a  coutinuous  flight  of  shells  upon  the  tiger  was  now  roused,  and  the  British  ap- 
latter  place.  Rapidly,  one  after  another,  a  proached  with  cries  of  combat,  and  fought  with 
dark  object  plunges  through  the  air,  and  desperation.  The  Americans,  undismayed, 

bursting,  discharges  a  sheet  of  flame  upon  the  stood  firm  and  poured  down  volley  after  vol- 

devoted  town,  which  was  soon  enveloped  in  ley.  till  the  foe  began  to  yield.  In  vain  Pigot 
conflagratiou.  As  the  guns  from  the  harbor  and  Howe  forced  them  back ;  the  unflinching 
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carnage  of  the  Provincials,  which  told  home 
with  such  murderous  force,  produced  a  panic, 
and  they  fled  down  the  hill. 

X  All  the  steeples  of  Boston,  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  villages,  the  roofs  of  houses,  hills, 
and  woods,  were  covered  with  anxious  specta¬ 
tors,  who  watched  the  scene  with  a  sort  of 
fascinating  horror.  The  boats  of  the  British, 
plied  steadily  to  and  fro,  conveying  the  wound¬ 
ed  back  to  the  city,  told  how  fearful  must  be 
the  strife.  Gen.  Clinton  hurried  to  the  scene, 
in  time  to  aid  the  third  attack  of  the  British. 

It  was  now  determined  to  flank  the  redoubt 
on  the  left,  while  some  artillery  should  take 
possession  of  the  space  between,  the  redoubt 
and  breastwork.  The  Americans  had  now 
nearly  exhausted  their  ammunition  at  the  re¬ 
doubt,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  battle 
must  end  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  Al¬ 
ready  the  artillery  bad  gained  their  point  and 
a  raking  Are  had  driven  the  Americans  to  the 
redoubt,  followed  by  the  British,  who  reserved 
their  Are  till  near  the  enemy,  as  did  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  Discharging  their  pieces,  they  now 
rushed  on  with  fixed  bayonet 

Prescott  directed  his  men  to  meet  them  in 
the  same  manner,  while  those  who  had  no  bay¬ 
onets  were  to  retire  behind  the  rest,  and  load 
and  fire  as  the  enemy  mounted  the  works. 
Soon  the  Americans  had  fired  their  last  shot, 
and  now,  as  the  men  rushed  up  to  the  parapet 
forcing  their  bayonets  before,  and  goaded  by 
the  words  of  their  ofllcers,  they  were  met  by 
the  Americans  with  a  terrible  hand  to  hand 
encounter.  Men  hurled  great  stones  upon  the 
foe,  beat  them  down  with  but  of  gun,  wrenched 
aside  bayonets  to  thrust  them  into  the  breasts 
of  their  owners.  Bravely  the  men  stood  their 
ground;  but  the  odds  were  too  terrible,  and  the 
word  was  given  for  retreat.  Hemmed  in  on 
every  side,  the  little  band  of  Breed’s  Hill  fell 
back,  or  rather  cut  their  way  through  the  ene¬ 
my’s  ranks,  toward  Bunker  Hill,  leaving  the 
bard-contested  ground  to  the  enemy.  Mount¬ 
ing  the  parapet,  the  British  fired  a  last  volley 
upon  the  retreating  Americans,  who,  face  to 
the  foe,  were  hewing  their  path  to  the  Hill. 

Here  fell  the  gallant  Warren,  in  the  midst 
of  the  hardest  fight. 
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I  In  the  meanwhile.  Stark  and  Knowlton  had 
held  their  ground  bravely  at  the  breastwork 
of  rails  and  hay,  and  thus  counteracted  the 
design  of  Gen.  Howe,  of  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of  the  Americans.  Deeds  of  arms  worthy  the 
knights  of  the  olden  time  were  performed  at 
this  primitive  breastwork.  Pomeroy,  noted  in 
bis  day  for  his  unerring  aim,  fired  his  musket 
time  and  again,  till  it  was  shattered  in  bis 
(pwsp,  when  be  continued  to  fight  with  the 
but. 

Slowly  across  the  slope  came  the  retreating 
Americans,  bearing  the  body  of  Warren  ;  and 
now  the  breastwork  of  Knowlton  was  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  as  a  guard  to  their  retreat. 
Seeing  further  resistance  would  be  of  no  avail, 
it  was  abandoned  with  a  firmness  and  regu¬ 
larity  which  showed  how  much  spirit  and  wis¬ 
dom  were  to  be  found  in  raw  recruits.  As 
the  little  army  crossed  Bunker  Hill,  Putnam 
fluttered  in  the  rear,  presenting  his  stalwart 
form  as  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  enemy, 
lie  had  thrown  up  some  slight  works  upon  the 
spot,  and  as  the  army  approached  them,  he 
strove  to  rally  them  to  one  last  effort.  Waving 
his  sword,  he  cried  out  for  them  to  balk  “  In 
God’s  name,  form  ai4  give  them  one  last 
shot,”  he  cried.  The  exhausted  men,  drilling, 
but  overdone,  staggered  onward,  down  Bun¬ 
ker  Hill  and  dcrose  Charlestown  Neck,  toward 
Cambridge. 

The  British  followed  no  further  than  the  lit¬ 
tle  works  upon  Bunker  Hill,which  they  secured, 
and  sank  down  overcome  with  the  exhaustion 
of  that  terrible  day  of  slaughter.  M^or  Pit¬ 
cairn,  who  had  led  the  command  at  Lexington, 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

The  sun  went  down  that  night,  and  left  the 
scene  of  slaughter  ;  but  there  was  no  sadder 
sight  left  than  young  Warren,  as  he  lay  dead  in 
bis  early  manhood,  a  martyr  to  freedom.  An 
admiring  friend,  who  saw  him  on  the  morning 
of  the  battle,  touched  with  bis  youth  and  beau¬ 
ty,  said  a  word  to  dissuade  him  frem  goiug  to 
the  field.  His  reply  indicates  the  sweetness 
and  parity  of  his  mind,  no  less  than  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  bis  culture  :  Duke  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  mori.  It  is  sweet  and  honorable  to  die 
for  one's  country. 


i. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  CHARLES  LEE. 


CHARLES  LEE  was  born  in  Wales,  in  1731. 

His  father  was  an  officer  in  the  British 
•rniy,  and  at  an  extremely  early  age  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  commission  in  the  same  army.  He 
was  very  ambitious  to  acquire  military  and 
•laseical  knowledge.  He  was  skillful  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  most  of  the  continental  living 
tongues,  while  he  was  yet  a  youth.  In  1756 
he  was  sent  to  America ;  was  at  Ticonderoga 
when  Abercrombie  was  defeated,  and  engaged 
in  most  of  the  conflicts  of  the  English  with 
the  French  and  Indiana  Forming  an  attach- 
■tnt  with  the  Uohawk  ludians,  he  was  made 
VOL.  TU.— 12. 


a  chief  of  that  tribe,  and  passed  some  time 
with  (hem.  He  was  christened  with  the  name 
of  “  Boiling  Water,” — a  name  quite  appro¬ 
priate  to  his  efiervesciug  character. 

In  1762  he  went  to  Portugal  as  colonel  in 
the  army  of  Burgoyne,  where  he  much  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  stamp  act, 
and  all  other  measures  oppressive  to  the 
American  colonies.  Uneasy  and  restlese,  h« 
could  not  remain  quiet  in  one  place  for  aay 
length  of  time,  and  impelled  by  this  demon  t* 
his  psacs,  he  crossed  ever  te  the  sontiaent. 
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and  spent  three  years  in  roaming  all  over 
Europe.  While  abroad  he  fought  a  duel,  and 
killed  his  antagonist,  himself  losing  two 
‘fingers.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  King 
■of  Poland,  in  which  he  remained  two  years ; 
and  then  went  to  Constantinople  and  Paris. 

In  1773,  this  singular  man  came  to  America, 
and  traveied  throughout  the  colonies,  urging 
resistance  to  British  oppression.  He  became 
acquainted  with  Gates,  by  whose  counsel  he 
was  induced  to  purchase  a  large  and  valuable 
tract  of  land  in  Berkciey  County,  Virginia. 
>In  177.5  he  threw  up  his  commission  in  the 
'English  army,  and  accepted  a  commission 
fnm  Congress  of  major-general,  and  accom¬ 
panied  Washington  to  Cambridge.  Early  in 
the  ensuing  year,  he  was  dispatched  to  New 
York,  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  that  city  and 
the  Hudson  River,  which  duty  he  executed 
with  a  discretion  and  vigor  which  greatly 
strengthened  the  hearts  of  the  patriots,  and 
carried  terror  into  the  bosoms  of  the  tories. 

The  year  following  he  was  sent  to  the 
South,  and  put  in  command  of  that  portion  of 
our  army,  where  his  energetic  and  vigorous 
measures  were  speedily  manifest  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  soldiers  in  discipline  and 
Appearance.  He  remained  here  not  a  great 
while,  as  the  perilous  situation  of  the  Northern 
army  required  his  presence,  and  he  was  ordered 
forthwith,  and  with  all  dispatch,  to  join  Wash¬ 
ington,  then  in  Pennsylvania.  This  order  he  at 
first  slighted,  and  then  reluctantly  complied 
with  ;  and  while  on  his  tardy  way  through  New 
Jersey,  was  surprised  and  taken  by  a  British  col¬ 
onel,  who  bore  him  off  a  prisoner  to  New  York. 


In  May,  1778,  General  Lee  was  exchanged 
for  General  Prescott,  who  had  been  taken  at 
Newport  The  battle  of  Monmouth  speedily 
followed,  in  which  he  was  accused  of  insub¬ 
ordination,  and  disobedience  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  who  severely  reprimanded 
him  on  the  spot.  This  led  to  a  challenge  on 
the  part  of  Lee,  Tor  which  he  was  immediately 
arrested.  He  had  his  trial  before  a  court 
martial,  for  disobedience  and  disrespect  to  the 
commandcr-in-chief,  was  found  guilty,  and 
suspended  from  the  army  for  one  year,  which 
finding  Congress  sanctioned. 

Disappointed  and  soured,  he  retired  to  his 
farm  in  Berkeley  County,  where  he  resided  for 
a  couple  of  years  in  a  style  of  living  suited 
to  a  savage,  holding  little  communion  with 
any  thing  but  his  books  and  hisdogs.  Yearn¬ 
ing,  at  length,  for  society,  he  sold  his  farm 
and  his  dogs,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence  at  an  inn,  and 
was  speedily  seized  with  a  fever,  which  ter¬ 
minated  his  boisterous  life  on  the  2d  of 
October,  1782.  His  last  words  were,  “  ,S><and 
by  me,  my  brave  grenadiers  /” 

General  Lee  was  a  man  of  morose  temper, 
slovenly  habits,  and  a  foul  tongue.  He  bated 
religion  in  all  its  forms ;  and  in  his  last  will, 
written  just  before  his  death,  he  says,  “  I  de¬ 
sire  most  earnestly  that  I  may  not  be  buried 
in  any  church  or  church-yard,  or  within  a 
mile  of  any  Presbyterian  or  Analraptist  meet¬ 
ing  bouse ;  for  since  1  have  resided  in  this 
country,  I  have  kept  so  much  bad  company 
while  living,  that  I  do  not  choose  to  continue 
it  when  dead.” 


SONNET.  —  DESPONDENCY. 

BY  NELLIK.  OK  PENNSYLVANIA. 

WHY  should  I  wish  of  life  a  longer  lease, 

When  all  that  makes  life  lovely  hath  departed  ; 
Come  death,  thou  swift-winged  messenger  of  peace, 
Whose  mission  is  to  heal  the  broken-hearted. 

Love’s  altar  wrecked,  the  tire  long  since  gone  out. 

It’s  false  flame’s  ashes  to  the  four  winds  scattered. 
Nought  left  to  me  but  tears,  while  cruel  doubt 
Poisons  the  ear  that  once  hope  fondly  flattered. 
Beside  my  board  grief  sits,  a  constant  guest, 

Unsought,  unwelcome,  yet  forever  there — 

Oh!  sombre  shade,  let  my  worn  spirit  rest, 

Nor  wrap  me  thus  in  garments  of  despair; 

Dear  Savior,  pity  I  still  thy  mercies  show — 

My  hope  in  thee  is  all  that’s  left  me  bore  below. 
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Oan«t  thou  leod  lighteningR,  that  thej  may  go,  and  »ay  unto  thro,  here  we  an?*’ 


HKUFBeHOR  MOK8K. 


The  great  event  that  ban  been  consummated 
during  the  past  month,  will  be  marked  in 
all  time  to  come  as  a  new  era  in  the  world’s 
history ;  a  new  starting-point  as  it  were,  in 
the  progress  of  nations  and  the  development 
of  human  destiny.  Who  can  foretell  or  im¬ 
agine  the  mighty  consequences  that  must  8ow 
from  the  great  fact  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  will  soon  be  able  to  hold  instantaneous 
converse  with  each  other,  like  the  members  of 
a  family  circle  sitting  face  to  face  around 
their  quiet  breakfast  table  ?  Is  it  not  to  be 
the  great  lever  of  civilization,  liberty  and 
progress,  ihronghout  the  world!  Is  it  not  to 
be  the  means  of  bringing  all  nations  into  a  har¬ 


monious  brotherhood,  and  eventually  iuaugo- 
rate  the  happy  era  of  the  millennium  ! 

Well  may  onr  religious  meetings,  as  they 
did  in  some  instances  when  the  great  newa 
was  first  announced,  burst  forth  into  singing 

“  Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  th©  story— 

And  you,  ye  waters,  roll— 

Till  like  a  sea  of  glory, 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole.” 

No  event,  for  many  centuries,  has  touched 
so  deeply  and  universally  the  whole  human 
heart.  A  subject  of  such  magnitude  and  in¬ 
terest  may  well  take  precedence  of  all  other* 
in  the  pages  of  our  present  issue.  We  shall 
thereforefore  collect  and  condense,  from  what- 
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•Tcr  sources  may  be  within  our  reach,  such 
faeta  and  ooraments  as  maj  be  valuable  for 
mstruction,  and  interesting  for  future  r«f- 
•rance. 

To  Professor  Morse  belongs  the  honor  of 
first  adapting  electricitj  to  telegraphic  pur¬ 
poses  ;  we  therefore  have  placed  his  portrait  at 
the  head  of  our  article.  If  we  had  the  data 
at  band,  and  our  space  would  permit,  we 
should  be  glad  to  give  the  details  of  Mr.  Morse’s 
toils  and  struggles  to  develop  and  perfect  his 
discovery  and  bring  it  practically  before  the 
world.  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save 
in  his  own  country  ;  and  if  Mr.  Morse  has  re¬ 
ceived  but  little  in  the  way  of  honor  or  emol- 
ament  from  our  own  Government,  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  sufficient  of  both  from  the  Governments 
and  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  verify  in  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  the  soripture  quotation.  And 
Mr.  Morse  has  proved  himself  literally  and  | 
truly  a  prophet,  in  regard  to  the  telegraph. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  in  a  letter  to  the  then  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Hon.  John  C. 
Spencer,  be  gave  utterance  to  a  prophecy  which 
has  already  been  fulfilled  In  the  complete  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  He  then 
wrote  as  follows : 

“  The  practical  inference  from  this  law  is 
that  a  telegraphic  communication  on  the  elec¬ 
tro-magnetic  plan  may  with  certainty  be  es¬ 
tablished  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Startling 
as  this  may  now  seem,  I  am  confident  the  time 
will  come  when  this  project  will  be  realized.” 

The  first  telegraph  line  established  in  the 
country,  or  in  the  world,  was  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Baltimore,  toward  the  erection  of 
which,  after  long  and  tedious  efibrts  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morse,  Congress  was  induced  to  appro¬ 
priate  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  first  mes¬ 
sage  which  passed  over  this  wire,  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  right,  was  in  these  words :  “  What  hath 
God  wrought  T”  And  now  the  first  message  | 
through  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  after  the  salu¬ 
tations  of  Queen  Victoria  and  President  Bu-  i 
ehanan,  was  from  the  Directors  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  in  England  to  their  fellow 
Directors  in  New  York,  and  was  in  these 
words  :  “  Europe  and  America  are  united  by 
telegraph.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  on 
earth,  peace  and  good  will  toward  men.” 

This  surely  was  a  message  appropriate  and 
beautiful  for  the  occasion.  The  greatness  of 
the  event  seems  to  have  aficcted  almost  all 
minds,  not  only  with  joy,  but  with  a  sort  of 
religious  solemnity.  It  is  an  occasion  upon 


which  almost  every  one  seems  instinctively 

To  look  through  nature  up  to  iiature*AGod.'* 

It  is  said  that  Professor  Morse,  while  long 
engaged  in  the  preliminary  process  of  his 
great  invention,  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
his  investigations  the  subject  of  daily  prayer. 
We  notice,  too,  in  the  account  of  that  most  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  voyage  of  the  noble  ship 
Niagara,  while  laying  the  cable,  religious 
services  are  mentioned.  And  on  the  success¬ 
ful  arrival  at  Trinity  Bay,  Capt.  Hudson,  of 
the  Niagara,  sent  the  following  beautiful  tel¬ 
egraphic  dispatch  to  his  family,  in  Brooklyn, 
Now  York : 

“  Tri-vitt  Bat,  August  5, 1858, 

“  God  has  been  with  us.  The  telegraph  ca¬ 
ble  is  laid  without  accident,  and  to  Him  be  all 
the  glory.  We  arc  all  well.  Yours  affection¬ 
ately.  Wh.  L.  Hudson.” 

THH  yiR.ST  TBI.KOBAPU  CNDRB  WATBR. 

Doctor  John  J.  Craven,  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  in  1846,  after  a  great  number  of  per¬ 
severing  experiments  with  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
stances,  finally  succeeded  In  making  a  cable 
by  insulating  a  wire  with  gutta  p<'rcba,  and 
laying  it  first  in  the  Passaic  River,  and  after¬ 
ward  across  the  North  River,  between  New 
York  and  Jersey  City.  Such  a  fact  is  of  great 
interest ;  and  now  that  two  hemispheres  are 
connected,  and  a  new  era  has  dawned  upon  ns 
by  an  instantaneous  communication  between 
the  Old  World  and  the  New,  so  wonderful  and 
magnificent  that  the  human  mind  almost  fails 
to  comprehend  it — an  event  which  makes  fa¬ 
ble  tame  and  miracle  commonplace — the  world 
should  not  fail  to  do  justice  and  to  render  its 
sweet  praise  to  all  those  who  have  contributed 
by  their  genius  to  this  sublime  result.  That 
Mr.  Craven  is  the  actual  inventor  of  the  cable, 
and  first  successfully  laid  it  beneath  a  body  of 
water,  there  is,  we  suppose,  no  doubt.  The 
N.  Y.  Tribune  of  April  29,  1848,  contains  the 
following  paragraph : 

“  A  Dksidkratum  Obtained. — It  is  known 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  send  the 
electric  fluid  across  telegraph  wires  when  they 
were  submerged,  and  that  persevering  efforts 
have  been  made  to  obviate  the  difficulty.  We 
learn  that  it  has  at  last  been  done,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Craveu  having  succeeded,  after  several  exper¬ 
iments.  in  discovering  a  mode  of  conveying 
the  fluid  through  water,  and  that  he  has  ap¬ 
plied  it  with  perfect  success  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Passaic  River  on  the  New  York  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  line.  He  is  also  about  to  apply  it  1# 
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erossing  the  Hudson  from  Jersey  City  to  this 
side.” 

It  is  not  often  that  inventors  and  discover¬ 
ers  can  find  so  complete  a  recognition  of  their 
claims  and  merits  by  contemporary  witnesses 
as  this.  And  now  that  time  has  made  mani¬ 
fest  the  immense  importance  of  these  early  la¬ 
bors  of  Mr.  Craven  in  the  science  of  telegraph¬ 
ing,  let  the  world  be  none  the  less  generous  in 
acknowledging  his  claims.  j 

Mr.  Craven  is  still  a  resident  of  Newark. 
At  the  time  of  his  e.vporiments  on  a  submarine 
cable  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Professor  Morse,  | 
but  he  afterward  acquired  a  professional  edu-  j 
cation,  and  is  now  a  successful  physician  at  | 
Newark.  j 

When  the  fact  was  once  established  tliat  the  \ 
electric  current  could  be  conducted  by  tele-  i 
graph  under  water,  experiments  rapidly  mul-  ^ 
tiplied  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  it  ' 
was  not  long  before  short  linos  of  submarine  ^ 
telegraphs  were  successfully  laid,  some  of  i 
which  may  be  mentioned  here.  [ 

SUBMXUI.NB  TEI.KUK.VniS  IN  ECKOI’E.  ' 

I 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1852,  Great  | 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  brought  into  instant  | 
communication  through  the  submarine  tele-  I 
graph.  The  distance  between  the  points  of  ^ 
connection — Hollyhead  and  Howth — is  si.xty  ' 
five  miles,  and  the  greatest  depth  five  hundred  | 
and  four  feet.  There  was  only  one  wire  in  I 
this  cable,  with  the  indispensable  coating  of  j 
gutta  percha,  which  was  protected  and  j 
strengthened  by  the  iron  wire  covering  the  : 
outside.  It  was  laid  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  j 
per  hour,  and  fell  so  evenly  that  only  three  j 
miles  more  than  the  actual  distance  traversed  | 
was  rerjuired.  j 

Scotland  and  Ireland  were  connected  by  a  | 
cable  of  si.x  wires  in  May,  1853.  The  distance  I 
is  aiiout  thirty  miles,  and  was  traversed  by  I 
the  steamer  in  not  more  than  ton  hours.  The  I 
following  June  a  cable  was  laid  from  Orford-  ! 
ness,  in  England,  to  the  Hague,  in  Holland,  a  j 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles. 
This  task  was  accomplished  in  thirty-four  j 
hours,  and  only  four  and  a  half  miles  of  cable  I 
were  required  in  the  paying  out  over  the  | 
actual  length  from  point  to  point,  making  | 
hardly  one  hundred  and  twenty  hiiles  alto-  | 
gether.  Another  cable  connects  Dover  with  i 
Ostend,  making  the  third  between  England 
and  the  Continent. 

In  the  summer  of  1854  a  telegraphic  union 


was  effected  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  in 
Italy,  the  Sardinian  Government  haring 
grunted  three  vessels  of  war  to  assist  in 
the  undertaking.  This  work  was  attended 
with  much  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the 
breaking  of  a  part  of  the  wire.  The  sub¬ 
merging  of  a  cable  between  Corsica  and  the 
island  of  Sardinia  was  successfully  accom- 
plislied  shortly  after ;  but  the  attempt  which 
was  subsequently  made  to  connect  the  island 
of  Sardinia  and  Algeria,  and  thus  establish 
immediate  communication  between  the  con- 
tiueut.-^  of  Europe  and  Africa,  was  uusuo- 
ccssful,  and  has  not  since  been  attempted. 
Tiiat  it  will  be  effected,  and  at  no  distant  day, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  as  the  olistacles 
are  not  of  an  insurmountable  character. 

Since  the  Atlantic  cable  has  iieen  success¬ 
fully  laid,  the  London  News  says  that  England 
will  not  rest  till  she  has  carr’ied  her  Indian 
tclegrapii  from  the  Land’s  End,  in  Cornwall, 
to  Gibraltar,  theuce  to  Malta  and  Ale.xandria, 
and  thence  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Bombay.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  connect  Ceylon  or  Madras 
with  Singapore  and  the  Auslraiiau  colouies  by 
the  electric  wire. 

OUIGIX  OF  rUE  ORE.VT  ATL.tXTlC  TEIJCOKAPH. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  enterprise,  in  the 
quaint  language  of  a  daily  cotemporary,  was 
born  in  the  dining-room  of  Cyru®  W.  Field, 
84  Gramercy  Park,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
one  quiet  evening  in  the  early  part  of  March, 
1854.  There  were  present  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
his  brother,  David  Dudley  Field,  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse,  Peter  Cooper,  Moses  Taylor,. 
Marshal  0.  Roberts,  and  Chandler  White- 
Maps  were  laid  upon  the  table,  and  a  general 
conversation  ensued  upon  the  practicability 
of  the  enterprise  and  the  best  route.  They 
then  and  there  formed  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  telegraphic  communi¬ 
cation  lietwcen  America  and  Europe.  The 
most  feasible  mode  of  accomplishing  it  was 
thought  to  be  by  way  of  Newfoundland  ;  and 
it  was  determined  to  apply  to  the  Legislature 
of  that  island  for  an  act  of  incorporation. 

The  two  Fields  and  M  r.  White  immediately 
proceeded  to  Newfoundland  to  lay  the  matter 
liefore  the  Legislature  of  that  island,  and  to 
ask  for  a  charter  and  other  assistance.  These 
three  gentlemen  arrived  at  St  John’s  about  the 
20th  day  of  March,  1854,  and  at  once  caUed 
upon  the  Governor,  who  convoked  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  the  earns  day.  These  gentlemen 
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appeared  before  them,  and  David  Dudley 
Field  made  an  elaborate  and  powerful  ad¬ 
dress.  The  Governor  promised  them  an  an¬ 
swer  in  the  course  of  that  day.  In  an  hour 
or  two  the  answer  was  given  to  them  in  writ¬ 
ing,  that  he  would  immediately  send  in  a 
special  message  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
then  in  session, recommending  them  to  pass  an 
act  of  incorporation,  with  a  guaranty  of  the 
interest  on  the  company’s  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  £50,000,  and  a  grant  of  fifty  square  miles 
of  land  on  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  to  be 
selected  by  the  company. 

These  terms  being  agreed  upon,  Mr.  Cyrus 
W.  Field  returned  two  days  after  to  New 
York,  to  fit  out  the  steamer  Vistoria  for  the 
use  of  the  company,  and  David  Dudley  Field 
and  Chandler  White  remained  in  Newfound¬ 
land  six  weeks,  to  urge  upon  the  Legi.slaturc 
the  passage  of  the  charter  and  grants.  Mr. 
Field’s  cogeiit  reasoning  and  convincing  ar¬ 
guments  on  the  fioor  of  the  Assembly  finally 
accomplished  the  desired  result.  During  their 
sojourn  upon  the  island  hospitalities  and  at¬ 
tentions  were  showered  upon  Mr.  Field  and 
Mr.  White  in  the  most  lavish  manner,  by  the 
oflScials  and  citizens  of  the  place,  who  looked 
upon  them  as  public  benefactors.  The  charter 
was  drawn  by  David  Dudley  Field,  and  it  was 
really  owing  to  his  great  legal  ability  and  far- 
reaching  sagacity  that  such  advantages  were 
therein  secured  as  afterward  enabled  his 
brother,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  to  enlist  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  support  of  English  capitalists. 
Thus  the  happy  conjunction  in  these  two 
brothers— the  comprehensive  grasp  of  mind  of 
the  one  and  untiring  energy  and  persever¬ 
ance  of  the  other — have  at  last  brought  about 
“the  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.’’ 

The  preamble  of  the  charter  recites,  that 
“  whereas  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  establish 
a  line  of  telegraphic  communication  between 
America  and  Europe,  by  way  of  Newfound¬ 
land,”  &c.,  therefore  “  be  it  enacted,”  &c. 

A  Newfoundland  newspaper,  published  in 
April,  1854,  gives  an  account  of  a  banquet 
held  in  St.  John’s  on  the  occasion  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  above  act.  David  Dudley  Field 
presided,  and  Chandler  White  acted  as  Vice- 
President.  A  great  number  of  speeches  were 
made  ;  and  to  show  that  the  anticipations  of 
that  day  have  been  realized,  we  give  ati  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  speech  of  the  President : 
David  Dudley  Field  said — “The  time  will 
corns,  gentlemen,  when  the  first  question 


!  throughout  America  will  be  ‘  What  is  the  newg 
this  morning  from  Newfoundland  T’  ”  On  the 
return  of  Messrs.  Field  and  White  to  New  York, 
the  Gth  day  of  May,  1854,  the  company  was 
organized  under  the  name  of  “  The  New  York, 
Newfoundland  and  London  Telegraph  Com- 
!  pany.”  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  first 
I  card  they  issued : 


{  It  was  under  this  act  of  incorporation  that 
I  the  line  has  been  established  from  the  eastern 
I  coast  of  Newfoundland  to  the  United  States, 

;  at  the  solo  expense  of  the  gentlemen  above 
I  named. 

In  order  to  induce  English  capitalists  to 
contribute  to  the  undertaking,  it  was  thought 
exi>edient  to  incorporate  a  new  company  in 
England  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
submarine  line  between  Newfoundland  and 
I  Ireland ;  and  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  went  to 
I  England  and  succeeded  in  organizing  that 
I  company  under  the  name  of  “  The  Atlantic 
I  Telegraph  Company,”  the  two  companies 
i  binding  themselves  together  by  articles  of 
I  agreement  to  operate  in  connection. 

The  public  are  familiar  with  the  discourage 
'  ments  and  difficulties  that  met  .Mr.  Field  at 
I  every  step,  but  none  can  fully  know  the  sore 
I  trials  ho  experienced  and  the  incredible  efforts 
ho  made.  Pos.sc8sed  of  an  iron  will  and  the 
most  indomitable  energy,  he  has  triumphed  at 
last;  and  when  our  whole  people  had  des¬ 
ponded,  and  the  universal  press  had  sent  forth 
a  lamentation  that  the  great  enterprise  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  failed,  a  telegraphic 
dispatch  from  Mr.  Field  at  Trinity  Bay 
thrilled  through  the  heart  of  the  country, 
announcing  that  “  The  Cable  is  saccessfMy 
laid.” 

I 

OOVERNMKNTAI,  AID. 

Great  Britain  granted  an  annual  subsidy  of 
£14,000  sterling,  until  the  net  profits  of  the 
company  reach  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the 


• . , . • 

:  NEW  YORK,  NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  LONDON 
i  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

•  DIKECTOKS  l.'C  NEW  YORK. 

;  l*KrER  Cooper.  CvRrs  W.  Fikid. 

•  Moses  Tatlor.  Mar.siul  0.  Rorerts. 

•  CHANDUtR  White. 

;  Drter  Cooper, . PresWent. 

;  S.  F.  B.  Mor.se, . Vice-President. 

•  Moses  Taylor, . Treasurer. 

'.  Chandler  White . Jfecretarjr. 

;  David  Dculey  Field,  Rsq.,.,,  .Counsel. 

•  E.  N.  Gisborne, . Engineer. 
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whole  capital  of  £350,000  sterling,  the  grant 
then  to  be  reduced  to  $10,000  sterling  per  an¬ 
num  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
United  States  grant  an  annual  subsidy  of 
$70,000  until  the  net  profits  yield  six  per 
cent,  per  annum,  then  to  be  reduced  to  $50,000 
per  annum  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
subject  to  a  termination  of  contract  by  Con¬ 
gress  after  ten  years,  on  giving  one  year’s  no¬ 
tice.  Both  nations  also  agreed  to  furnish  ves¬ 
sels  to  lay  the  cable. 

Professor  Morse  was  appointed  electrician 
of  the  company,  which  proceeded  to  connect 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundiand,  with  the  lines  al¬ 
ready  in  operation  in  the  British  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Provinces  and  in  the  United  States,  by 
immersing  thirteen  miles  of  cable  across  the 
Straits  of  Northumberland,  and  eighty-five 
miles  in  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  “  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  Lon¬ 
don  Telegraph  Company”  having  next  pro-  j 
cured  decisive  scientific  assurance  from  Messrs,  i 
Wildmau  Whitehouse  and  Charles  Bright,  both 
able  electricians,  of  the  possibility  of  their  en¬ 
terprise,  deputed  their  Vice  Pre.sident,  Mr. 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  to  visit  England  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1856  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  such 
arrangements  as  might  seem  expedient  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Mainly 
through  his  agency  the  existing  Atlantic  Tel¬ 
egraph  Company  was  called  into  being,  not 
only  as  a  chartered,  but  also  as  a  moneyed  cor¬ 
poration,  comprising  the  holders  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  shares,  of  oue  thousand  pounds 
each.  The  charter  of  the  original  company 
conferring  upon  it  the  exclusive  right  to  land 
telegraph  cables  on  the  shores  of  Newfound¬ 
land  and  other  parts  of  North  America,  and 
for  twenty-five  years  to  do  the  same  thing  on 
the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  then  made  over 
to  the  now  association,  together  with  all  con¬ 
cessions  bearing  upon  the  undertaking  which 
might  be  hereafter  obtained,  and  all  the  pat¬ 
ent  rights  of  Messrs.  Whitehouse  and  Bright 
which  in  any  way  concerned  the  working  of 
instruments  in  marine  circuits  of  great  length. 

TUB  TELKOKAl'H  PLATEAU. 

Newfoundland  is  stretched  forth  as  the 
hand  of  the  New  World  to  meet  the  grasp  of 
the  British  isles,  which  are  extended  as  the 
hand  of  the  Old  World.  Exactly  where  these 
hands  arc  held  toward  each  other,  and  be¬ 
tween  them,  a  smooth,  softly-paved  ledge  is 
laid  down,  to  receive  the  cord  that  may  com¬ 


pensate  for  the  shortness  of  their  reach  ;  and 
this  ledge  is  placed  exactly  at  the  depth  which 
is  required  for  the  security  of  this  connecting 
cord,  and  just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  eddying 
current  which  troubles  the  center  of  the  wide 
sea.  The  course  of  the  telegraphic  cable  is 
precisely  marked  out  by  a  natural  tracing 
across  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  There  is  one 
line,  and  only  oue  line,  in  which  the  work  can 
be  accomplished.  Providence  has  designed 
that  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  severed  at 
first  by  a  great  gulf,  shall  be  reconnected  by 
electrical  sympathies  and  bonds,  and  Provi¬ 
dence  has  prepared  the  material  means  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  design.  In  his  official 
letter  to  the  United  States  Legislature,  Lieut. 

Maury  wrote:  “The  only  practicable  route 
fur  a  submarine  telegraph  between  the  United 
States  and  England  appears  to  be  along  the 
‘plateau’  of  the  Atlantic,  whereupon  it  is 
proposed  to  lay  the  wire  that  is  now  in  the 
process  of  construction.”  In  accordance  with 
this  conviction  and  in  antietpation  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  is  to  be  realized,  the  lieutenant 
prophetically  christened  the  transverse  table¬ 
land  ledge  of  the  North  Atlantic  “  The  Tele¬ 
graph  Plateau,”  even  before  the  completion 
of  the  prophecy  had  become  the  special  charge 
of  commercial  enterprise. 

COXSTBUCTIOX  OF  TUE  CADLE. 

The  route  being  finally  decided,  the  mechan¬ 
ical  construction  of  the  cable  was  next  to  be 
considered.  The  contrary  conditions  of  the 
problem  afforded  by  no  means  an  easy  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  question  raised  under  this  head. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  cable  must  not  be  too 
light,  or  it  would  refuse  to  sink.  It  must  not 
be  too  heavy,  or  the  loop  between  the  two 
delivering  vessels  would  break  of  its  own 
weight.  Besides,  if  too  light,  it  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  currents  while  descending, 
and  run  great  risk  of  fracture  while  being 
laid.  If  too  heavy,  how  could  2,500  miles  of 
it  be  shipped,  handled,  and  safely  deposited? 

After  repeated  estimates  and  experiments,  it 
was  found  that  the  cable  should  not  weigh 
more  than  one  tun  per  mile.  In  the  next  place, 
it  must  be  of  the  utmost  tenacity  consistent 
with  this  standard  of  weight,  and  flexible  • 
enough  to  adapt  itself  to  the  apparatus  for 
paying  out,  as  well  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
readily  distributed  into  coils  in  the  work-yards 
and  on  board  the  vessels.  In  order  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  pains  which  were  taken  with 
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this  branch  of  the  investigation,  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  stly-two  different  kinds  of  rope  were 
subjected  to  close  experiment  before  the  exact 
form  and  character  of  the  cable  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  were  determined.  The  cable  finally 
adopted  is  thus  described : 

The  central  conducting  wire  is  a  strand  made 
up  of  seven  wires  of  the  purest  eopper,  of  the 
guage  known  in  the  trade  as  No.  22.  The 
strand  itself  is  about  the  sixtecntli  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  is  formed  of  one  .straightly 
drawn  wire,  with  six  others  drawn  around  It ; 
this  is  accomplished  by  the  central  wire  being 
dragged  from  a  drum,  through  a  Iiole  in  a  hor¬ 
izontal  table,  while  the  table  itself  revolves 
rapidly  under  the  impulse  of  steam,  carrying 
near  its  circumference  six  reels  or  drums,  eacli 
arniid  with  copper  wire.  Every  drum  re¬ 
volves  upon  its  own  horizontal  axis,  and  so 
delivers  its  wire  as  it  turns.  This  twisted  form 
of  conducting  wire  was  first  adopted  for  tlie 
rope  laid  acro.=s  the  St.  Lawrence  in  IS.jfi,  and 
was  employed  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  to 
the  lowest  po.-isiblo  amount  of  the  chance  of 
continuity  being  destroyed  in  the  circuit.  It 
is  improbable  in  the  highest  degree  that  a 
fracture  could  be  accidentally  prurluced  at 
precisely  the  same  spot  in  more  tlian  one  of 
the  wires  of  this  twisted  strand.  All  the  seven 
wires  miglit  Iw  broken  at  different  part.*  of  the 
strand,  even  some  liundreds  of  times,  and  yet 
its  capacity  for  the  transmission  of  the  electric 
current  not  1)0  destroyed  or  reduced  in  any 
inconvenient  degree.  The  copper  used  in  the 
formation  of  thc.»e  wires  is  assayed  from  time 
to  time  during  the  manufacture,  to  insure  alj- 
solute  homogeneity  and  purity.  The  .'itrand 
itself,  when  subjected  to  strain,  will  stretcli 
twenty  per  cent,  of  its  length  without  giving 
way,  and.  indeed,  without  having  its  electric¬ 
ity-conducting  powfer  much  modified  or  im¬ 
paired. 

BKST  TIMK  rOK  IAYI5JO  TIIK  C.VBI.K. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  have  we  space,  to 
comment  upon  the  uusucces.sful  attempt  to  lay 
the  cable  in  the  summer  of  1857,  iior'cau  we 
dwell  upon  the  unsuccessful  attempt  in  the 
month  of  June,  the  present  sea-'^on,  in  whicli 
the  fleet  encountered  very  severe  storms  and 
gales  of  wind,  and  the  English  mammotti  Aga¬ 
memnon  barely  escaped  foundering  at  son, 
while  our  noble  steamer  Niagara  proved  her¬ 
self  to  be  probably  the  most  efficient  sea-boat 
ia  the  world.  After  the  storms  abated,  the 


fleet  met  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  in  mid* 
ocean,  spliced  the  cable,  one-half  being  on 
board  the  Niagara,  and  the  other  half  on  board 
the  Agamemnon,  and  the  two  noble  ships,  with 
their  tenders,  turned  their  prows  toward  their 
respective  continents,  and  slowly  steamed 
away,  paying  out  their  precious  treasure. 
When  they  had  paid  out  something  over  a 
hundred  miles  from  each  ves.^el,  the  cable  broke 
near  the  Agamemnon,  and  the  electric  com- 
muuicatiou  cea.sed  between  them. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  should  the  cable 
break  before  a  hundred  miles  had  been  paid  out 
from  eacli  vessel,  they  should  return  again  to 
the  rendezvous  in  mid-occau.  and  make  u  new 
splice.  But,  if  a  break  occurred  after  more 
tlian  a  hundred  miles  had  been  paid  out.  the 
vessels  sliould  proceed  to  Ireland,  and  await 
the  orders  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company. 

The  Niagara,  true  to  ttie  letter  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  returned  at  once  to  Queenstown,  Ir'  land. 
Put  the  Agamemnon  having  paid  out  only  a 
few  miles  over  the  hundred,  returned  to  the 
ocean  rendezvous,  hoping  to  meet  the  Niagara. 
After  losing  several  days  in  waiting  and  cruis¬ 
ing  for  the  Niagara,  she  also  returned  to 
Queenstown.  Tliere  was  still  cable  enough  on 
lioard  the  vessels  to  reach  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  after  due  deliberation,  the  Director®  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  another  attempt  to  lay  the  ca- 
l)lc  the  present  season.  It  was  believed  the 
weather  would  be  more  favorable  in  the  latter 
part  of  July  and  the  first  of  August  than  it 
had  been  in  June.  The  scientific  investiga¬ 
tions  of  Lieut.  Maury,  of  the  Wasliiugtou  Ob¬ 
servatory,  had  enabled  him,  a  year  before,  to 
point  out  the  test  time  for  laying  the  cable. 

The  following  extracts,  italics  and  all.  arc 
taken  from  a  letter  written  at  the  Oltservatory 
on  the  28th  March,  18.57,  to  the  company, 
upon  the  best  time  for  laying  the  cable,  and 
which  has  happily  proved  to  he  the  very  lH:st : 

“  Nevertheless,  the  enterprise  upon  which 
you  are  engaged  is  an  important  one.  Good 
weather  for  it  is  very  desirable,  nay,  almost 
indi.^pcnsable  ;  and  these  barometric  anoma¬ 
lies  are  suggestive.  Perhaps  it  would  ijcwisc 
for  the  steamei-s  not  to  join  cables  until  after 
the  20th  of  July.  I  think  between  that  time 
and  the  10th  of  August  the  state  of  both  sea 
and  air  is  usually  in  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
dition  possible  ;  and  that  is  the  time  which  my  in¬ 
vestigations  indicate  as  the  most  favorable  for 
laying  down  the  wire.  I  recommend  It,  and 
wish  you  good  luck.  M.  F.  Mai'RT.” 
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Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1858,  the 
fleet  sailed  trom  Queenstown,  on  the  last  and 
successful  eSbrt  to  lay  the  great  cable. 

MK.  niLo’S  JOURNAL  OP  TUI  LAST  TOTAOI. 

Saturday,  July  17. — This  morning  the  tele¬ 
graph  fleet  sailed  from  Queenstown,  Ireland, 
as  follows : — The  Talorous  and  Gorgon  at 
eleren  A.  M.,  the  Niagara  at  half-past  seven 
P.  M.,  and  the  Agamemnon  a  few  hours  later. 
All  the  steamers  are  to  use  ooal  as  little  as 
possible  in  getting  to  the  rendezvous.  Up  to 
five  P.  M.  clear  weather  and  blue  sky ;  from 
five  to  nine  P.  M.  overcast,  threatening  weather 
and  drizzling  rain ;  from  nine  to  twelve  P. 
If.,  overcast,  hazy  and  equally. 

Sunday,  July  18. — The  Niagara  passed  Cape 
Clear  in  the  morning ;  wind  varying  from 
west,  by  west  northwest ;  heavy  atmosphere  ; 
cloudy  and  squally. 

M.aday,  July  19. — Wind  varying  from  west 
to  northwest ;  hazy  atmosphere  ;  cloudy  and 
rainy. 

Tuesday,  July  20. — Wind  from  N.  W.  to  N. ; 
hazy  atmosphere ;  cloudy  and  squally. 

Wednesday,  July  21. — Wind  N.  W.  with  a 
slight  variation  to  the  eastward ;  weather 
cloudy. 

Thursday,  July  22. — Blue  sky  and  cloudy. 

Friday,  July  23. — Wind  from  W.  by  S.  to 
W.  S.  W. ;  cloudy  and  hazy  atmosphere  and 
rain. 

The  Niagara  arrived  at  the  rendezvous,  lat. 
52.5,  Ion.  32.40,  at  8:30  P.  M. 

Saturday,  July  24. — Wind  W.  N.  W.j  hazy 
atmosphere ;  cloudy  and  squally. 

Sunday,  July  25. — The  Valorous  arrived  at 
the  rendezvous  at  4  A.  M. ;  weather  calm ; 
hazy  and  cloudy  atmosphere.  Capt.  Oldham, 
of  the  y  alorous,  came  on  board  the  Niagara. 

Tuesday,  July  27. — Calm  weather ;  hazy  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  Gorgon  arrived  at  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  at  5  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  July  28. — Light  N.  N.  W.  wind  ; 
blue  sky  and  hazy  atrao.«phcrc.  The  Aga¬ 
memnon  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  at  5  P.  M. 

Thursday,  July  29. — Lat.  52.59  N.,  Ion.  32.27 
W.,  telegraph  fleet  all  in  sight ;  sea  smooth  ; 
light  wind  from  S.  R  to  S.  S.  £. ;  cloudy. 
Splice  made  in  the  cable  at  1  P.  M. ;  signals 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  cable  on  board 
both  ships  perfect ;  depth  of  water  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  fathoms. 

Distance  to  the  entrance  of  Valentia  Harbor 
eight  hundred  and  thirteen  nautical  miles,  and 


from  there  to  the  telegraph  house,  the  shore 
end  of  the  cable  is  laid. 

Distance  to  the  entrance  of  Trinity  Bay, 
N.  F.,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  nautical 
miles,  and  from  there  to  the  telegraph  house, 
at  the  head  of  Bay  of  Bull’s  Arm,  sixty  miles, 
making  in  all  eight  hundred  and  eigbty-tw» 
nautical  miles. 

The  Niagara  baa  sixty-nine  miles  further  tc 
run  than  the  Agamemnon. 

The  Niagara  and  Agamemnon  have  each 
eleven  hundred  nautical  miles  of  cable  on 
board  ;  about  the  same  quantity  as  last  year. 

At  7:45  P.  M.,  ship’s  time,  or  10:5  P.  M., 
Greenwich  time,  signals  from  the  Agamem¬ 
non  ceased,  and  the  tests  applied  by  the  eleotri- 
eiaru  shoiced  that  there  teas  a  want  of  continuity  on 
the.  cable  but  that  the  insulation  seas  perfecL  Kept 
on  paying  out  from  the  Niagara  very  slowly,  and 
constantly  applying  aU  kinds  of  sUctrieal  tests  until 
9  P,  M.,  ship's  time,  and  11.30  P.  M.,  Greemoich 
time,  when  we  again  eommeneed  receiving  perfect 
signals  from  the  Agamemnon. 

Friday,  July  30. — Lat.  51.50  N.,  Ion.  34.49 
W.  Distance  run  by  observation  in  the  last 
twenty-three  hours,  eighty-nine  miles.  Paid 
out  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles  of  the 
cable,  or  a  surplus  of  forty-two  miles  over  the 
distance  run  by  observation — equal  to  forty- 
eight  per  cent.  Depth  of  water  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  to  nineteen  hui\drcd  and  seven¬ 
ty-five  fathoms ;  wind  froai  S.  E.  to  S.  W. ; 
weather  thick  and  rainy,  with  some  sea.  The 
Gorgon  in  sight. 

At  3:50  A.  M.  finished  the  m  liu  deck  coll, 
and  commenced  paying  out  iroin  the  berth 
deck.  Seven  hundred  and  iwcnty-three  miles 
from  the  Telegraph  House  at  Trinity  Bay. 

At  2:21  P.  M.  received  signals  from  on  board 
the  Agamemnon  that  they  had  payed  out  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  the  cable. 

At  2:34  P.  M.  had  payed  out  from  the  Ni¬ 
agara  one  hundred  and  fifty^miles  of  the  cable. 

Saturday,  July  31. — Latitde  51.5  N.,  longi¬ 
tude  38.14  W.  Distance  run  by  observation 
in  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  miles.  Payed  out  one  hundred 
and  fifty^nine  miles  of  the  cable,  or  a  surplus 
of  twenty- two  miles  over  the  distance  run  by 
observation — equal  to  thirteen  per  cent. 
Depth  of  water  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-sev¬ 
en  to  twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms. 
Wind  moderate,  S.  W.,  and  from  6  A.  M.,  N. 
W.  by  N.  Weather  cloudy,  a  little  rain  and 
some  sea.  The  Gorgon  in  sight 
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Total  amount  of  cable  passed  out  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety- one  miles.  Total  distance 
run  by  observation,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  miles.  Surplus  cable  paid  out  over  the 
distance  nin  by  observation,  siity-flve  miles, 
equal  to  twenty-nine  per  cent.  Six  hundred 
and  fifty-six  miles  from  the  telegraph  house. 

1:4  P.  M. — Payed  out  from  the  Niagara 
three  hundred  miles  of  the  cable. 

At  2:45  P.  M.,  received  signals  from  the 
Agamemon  that  they  had  paid  out  from  her 
three  hundred  miles  of  the  cable. 

At  5:37  P.  M.,  finished  the  coil  on  the  berth 
deck  and  commenced  paying  out  from  the 
lower  deck. 

Sunday,  August  1. — Lat.  50.32  N.,  Ion.  41.55 
W.  Distance  run  by  observation  during  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  miles.  Payed  out  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  miles  of  the  cable,  or  a  surplus  of  nine¬ 
teen  miles  over  the  distance  run  by  observa¬ 
tion — equal  to  fourteen  per  cent.  Depth  of 
water,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  to  twenty- 
tour  hundred  and  twenty-four  fathoms.  Wind 
moderate  and  fresh,  from  N.  N.  E.  to  N.  E. 
Weather  cloudy  and  misty,  and  heavy  swell. 
The  Gorgon  in  sight. 

Total  amount  of  cable  payed  out  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-six  miles.  Total  amount  of 
distance  run  by  observation  three  hundred 
and  seventy-one  miles.  Total  amount  of  sur¬ 
plus  cable  paid  out  over  the  distance  run, 
eighty-five  miles — equal  to  twenty-three  per 
cent.  Five  hundred  and  eleven  miles  from 
the  telegraph  house. 

At  3:5  P.  M.,  finished  paying  out  the  coil  on 
the  lower  deck,  and  changed  to  the  coil  in  the 
hold. 

Monday,  August  2. — Lai  49:52  N.,  Ion.  45:48 
W.  Distance  run  by  observation  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
miles.  Payed  out  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  miles  of  the  cable,  or  a  surplus  of 
twenty-three  miles  over  the  distance  run — 
equal  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Depth  of  water,  six¬ 
teen  hundred  to  twenty-three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  fathoms.  Wind  N.  W.  Weather 
cloudy. 

The  Niagara  getting  light,  and  rolling  very 
much,  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  carry  sail 
to  steady  the  ship,  for  in  case  of  accident  it 
might  be  necessary  to  stop  the  vessel  as  soon 
as  possible. 

At  7  A.  M.,  passed  and  signaled  the  Cunard 
steamer  from  Boston  to  Liverpool. 


Total  amount  of  cable  payed  out,  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three  miles.  Total  distance 
run  by  observation  five'hundrod  and  twenty- 
five  miles.  Total  surplus  cable  payed  out 
over  the  distance  run,  one  hundred  and  eight 
miles,  or  less  than  twenty-one  per  cent.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles  from  the  Tele¬ 
graph  House. 

At  12:38  A.  M.,  ship’s  time,  imperfect  insula¬ 
tion  of  the  cahU  was  detected  in  sending  and  receiv¬ 
ing  signals  from  the  Agamemnon,  which  continued 
until  5:40  A.  M.,  ship's  time,  when  all  teas  right 
again.  The  fault  was  found  to  be  in  the  ward¬ 
room,  in  about  sixty  miles  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  cable,  which  was  immediately  cut  out 
and  taken  out  of  circuit. 

Tuesday,  AuguU  3. — Lat.  45:17  N.,  Ion.  49:23 
W.  Distance  run  by  observation  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  miles;  payed  out  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  miles  of  the  cable,  or  a  surplus  of 
fourteen  miles  over  the  distance  run— equal  to 
ten  per  cent.  Depth  of  water,  seven  hundred 
and  forty-two  to  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  fathoms.  Wind,  N.  N.  W.  Weather 
very  pleasant.  The  Gorgon  in  sight.  ' 

Total  amount  of  cable  payed  out,  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-five  miles.  Total  dis¬ 
tance  run  by  observation,  six  hundred  and 
seventy-two  miles.  Total  surplus  cable  payed 
out  over  the  distance  run,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  miles — less  than  nineteen  per 
cent.  Two  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  the 
Telegraph  House. 

At' 8:26  A.  M.,  finished  paying  out  the  ci>il 
from  the  hold,  and  commenced  paying  out 
from  the  wardroom  coil — three  hundred  and 
five  miles  of  the  cable  remaining  on  board  at 
noon. 

At  11:15  A.  M.,  ship’s  time,  received  a  sig¬ 
nal  from  on  board  the  Agamemnon  that  they 
had  paid  out  from  her  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  of  the  calde.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  passed  several  icebergs. 

At  9:10  P.  M.,  ship’s  time,  received  a  signal 
from  the  Agamemnon  that  she  was  in  water  of  two 
hundred  fathoms. 

At  10:20  P.  M.,  ship’s  time,  the  Niagara  was 
in  water  two  hundred  fathoms  and  informed  the 
Agamemnon  of  the  same. 

Wednesday,  August  4. — Lat.  48:17  N..  Ion. 
52:43  W.,  distance  run  by  observation  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  miles.  Payed  out  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  miles  of  the  cable,  or  a 
surplus  of  eight  miles  over  the  distance  run — 
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«qual  to  *ix  per  cent.  Depth  of  water  less  j  kibst  *pkkcts  op  the  news. 

than  two  hundred  fathoms.  Weather  beauti-  '  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Niagara  at  Trinitj 
ful  and  perfectly  calm.  The  Gorgon  in  sight.  |  Bay,  the  public  had  nearly  lost  all  faith  in 
Total  amount  of  cable  payed  out,  nine  |  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  repeated 
hundred  and  forty-nine  miles.  Total  amount  previous  failures  and  the  many  obstacles 
of  surplus  cable  paid  out  over  distance  run,  i  which  were  said  to  lie  in  the  way  of  success 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles — about  six-  i  had  almost  destroyed  the  last  hope,  and  peo- 
teen  per  cent.  Sixty-four  miles  to  the  Tele-  j  pie  were  losing  their  interest  in  the  subject, 
graph  House.  ^  I  when  suddenly,  on  the  5th  of  August,  a  tele- 

At  noon  received  signals  from  the  Agamem-  {  graph  dispatch  from  Mr.  Field  at  Trinity  Bay 
non  that  they  had  payed  out  from  her  nine  I  to  the  Associated  Press  in  the  great  cities, 
hundred  and  forty  miles  of  the  cable.  j  announcing  that  the  Atlantic  cable  was  sue- 

Passed  this  morning  several  icebergs.  >  cessfully  laid,  thrilled  the  whole  country  like 

Madt  the  land  off  thi  entranee  to  Trinity  Bay  at  an  electric  shock.  Mr.  Field’s  dispatch  was 
8  A.  M.  Entered  Trinity  Bay  at  12:30  P.  M.  calm,  cool,  and  business-like,  and  carried  con- 
At  2:20  P.  M.,  ship’s  time,  stopped  sending  viction  at  once  to  the  hearts  of  thousands, 
signals  to  the  Agamemnon  for  the  purpose  of  i  while  many,  like  doubting  Thomas,  would  not 
making  a  splice,  and  at  2:40  P.  M.,  ship’s  I  believe  unless  they  could  put  their  fingers 
time,  commenced  sending  signals  again  to  the  I  upon  the  thrill  that  traveled  over  the  dark 
Agamemnon.  At  5  P.  M.  saw  her  Majesty’s  I  bed  of  the  mighty  ocean  from  Valencia  Bay, 
steamer  Porcupine  coming  to  us.  At  7:30  in  Ireland.  They  must  see  for  themselves  the 
P.  M.,  Captain  Otter,  of  the  Porcupine,  came  !  great  miracle  or  they  could  not  believe  it. 
on  board  the  Niagara  to  pilot  us  to  the  anchor-  repeated  di.spatches  from  Mr.  Field  on 
age  near  the  Telegraph  House.  that  and  the  following  day  at  last  silenced  all 

Thursday,  August  5.— At  1:45  A.  M.  the  Ni-  doubts,  and  filled  the  whole  country  with  re- 
agara  anchored.  Distance  run  since  noon  joining.  At  this  point  in  the  history  an  intel- 
yesterday,  sixty-four  miies.  Amount  of  cable  ligent  cotemporary  said  :  “  We  feared  to 
payed  out.  sixty-six  miles,  being  a  loss  of  less  credit  the  first  rumor  of  this  event ;  for,  al- 
than  four  per  cent.  though  the  discoveries  of  the  age— the  elec- 

Total  amount  of  cable  payed  out  since  the  trie  telegraph  itself  the  greatest  of  wonders— 
splice  was  made,  one  thousand  and  sixteen  have  made  us  familiar  with  marvels,  this  dar- 
miles.  Total  amount  of  distance  run,  eight  ing  invasion  of  the  realms  of  Old  Neptune  and 
hundred  and  eighty-two  miles.  Total  amount  Ibe  subjection  of  all  the  powers  of  the  great 
of  cable  payed  out  over  distance  run,  one  deep  to  the  daily  uses  of  the  world  seemed  a 
hundred  and  thirty-four  miles,  being  a  surplus  victory  beyond  the  limits  of  human  achieve- 
of  about  fifteen  per  cent.  ment.  But  speculation  and  incredulity  are 

At  2  M.  went  ashore  in  a  small  boat  and  turned  into  reality,  and  a  work  the  bare 

informed  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  tele-  though  unsuccessful  attempt  of  which  would 

graph  house— half  a  mile  from  the  landing —  i  have  marked  the  ago  through  all  time— at  the 
Dial  tilt  telegraph  flM  hail  arrived  and  mrt  ready  |  issue  of  which  the  world  stood  gazing  with 
to  land  the  eiul  of  the  ealjle.  !  breathless  solicitude — the  greatest  recorded  in 

At  2:4;i  A.  M.  received  a  signal  from  the  i  the  world’s  history,  is  accomplished.  For  all 
Agamemnon  that  she  had  payed  out  one  thou-  i  the  purposes  of  intelligence  the  Atlantic  no 
sand  and  ten  miies  of  the  cable.  longer  exists,  and  Washington  and  London 

At  5:15  A.  M.  the  telegraph  cable  was  land-  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  and  corn¬ 
ed.  At  C  .4.  M.  the  shore  end  of  the  cable  was  munication.  The  consequences  of  this  won- 

carried  into  the  telegraph  house  and  a  strong  drous  achievement  cannot  now  be  estimated. 
current  of  electricity  received  through  the  whole  ca-  To  the  Governments  of  America  and  Europe-, 
hlefro'm  the  other  side  of  theAUanlie.  Capt.  Hud-  and  especially  to  theJGoverument  of  England, 
son  then  read  prayers  and  made  some  re-  with  her  vast  possessions  and  interests  on  tnii 
marks.  continent,  the  advantage  of  instant  commu- 

At  1  P.  M.,  11.  M.  steamer  Gorgon  fired  a  nication  will  be  incalculable ;  and  to  all  the 
royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  all  the  interests  of  commerce  and  business,  and  as  a 
day  was  discharging  the  cargo  belonging  to  blessed  agency  between  separated  families  and 
the  telegraph  company.  friends,  it  will  be  immeasely  valuable.” 
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When  the  news  of  the  successful  laying  of 
the  telegraph  seemed  to  be  well  confirmed, 
the  excitement  throughout  the  country  was 
intense,  and  manifested  itself  in  all  sorts  of 
‘frays — firing  guns,  ringing  of  bells,  illumina¬ 
tions,  speeches,  and  general  rejoicing.  Busi¬ 
ness  men  began  to  rush  to  the  telegraph  offices 
to  send  dispatches  to  England.  The  first  one 
who  arrived  entered  fifty-seven  words,  for 
which  he  paid  down  fifty-seven  dollars.  But 
it  soon  became  known  that  no  business  mes¬ 
sages  could  be  sent  over  the  wire  till  the 
Queen  of  England  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  had  their  say,  and  after 
that  it  might  require  perhaps  two  or  three 
weeks  for  the  “  electricians  ”  to  get  their  ap¬ 
paratus  in  proper  working  order  for  the  public 
business. 

Everybody  was  then  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  Queen’s  message.  Day  after  day  passed, 
and  the  message  did  not  come.  Still  the  elec¬ 
tricians  announced  that  signals  continued  to 
pass  over  the  wire.  At  length,  after  the  pub¬ 
lic  again  began  to  experience  “  what  sort  of 
sickness  of  the  heart  it  is  that  arises  from  hope 
deferred,”  the  Queen’s  message  came  over  the 
wire,  and  the  President’s  reply  was  returned, 
and  again  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  thrilled, 
and  another  and  more  general  rejoicing  filled 
the  land. 

The  dumb  cable— a  physical  bond  of  union 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New — after 
lying  voiceless  and  inert  for  the  last  few  days, 
giving  signs  of  a  life  whose  feeble  pulses 
kindled  only  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  had 
now  been  quickened  into  a  thing  of  articulate 
speech,  and  the  winged  messages  had  already 
passed  along  the  magic  wires,  throbbing  with 

thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn.” 

It  was  lilting  that  these  first  messages 
should  have  lieen  tranimittiKl  between  the 
civic  heads  of  the  two  great  kindred  nations, 
by  whose  intelligence  and  perseverance  this 
great  triumph  of  human  art  has  been  brought 
to  a  successful  issue.  Our  readers,  we  are 
sure,  while  uniting  with  us  in  just  admiration 
of  the  simplicity  which  marks  the  message  of 
her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  will  noue  the  less  find 
in  the  admirable  reply  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  response  of  which  it  is  praise 
enough  to  say  that  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
the  high  occasion  by  interpreting  as  well  the 
fervent  wishes  as  the  natural  exultation  of  his 
countrymen. 

The  Transatlautie  Telegraph  is  now  au  ac¬ 


complished  fact.  The  prophecy  of  science 
has  become  the  record  of  history,  and  the 
march  of  human  achievement  in  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  matter  has  made  a  mighty  and  m^jestie 
stride  upon  the  world’s  theatre. 

After  the  telegraph  began  to  work,  the 
working  was  slow  and  uncertain,  and  the  elec¬ 
tricians  continued  busy  with  their  experiments. 
It  took  twenty-four  hours  to  transmit  the 
Queen’s  message,  on  account  of  interruptions 
which  occurred  in  the  working.  In  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  new  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by 
the  working  apparatus  in  a  line  of  such  great 
length,  it  was  said,  that  in  the  passage  of  one 
electrical  signal  across  the  ocean,  not  only  is 
an  appreciable  time  consumed,  but  the  signal 
itself  changes  in  a  degree  its  original  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  stretched  out.  A  sig¬ 
nal  which  on  a  short  line  would  seem  perfect¬ 
ly  sharp  and  prompt  takes  the  form  of  a  long 
w'ave,  and  requires  from  six  to  ten  seconds  to 
declare  itself  between  the  beginning  of  its  ef¬ 
fect  and  its  end.  Between  what  suth  a  signal 
would  be  at  the  end  of  a  short  wire  and  what 
it  is  at  the  end  of  the  Atlantic  wire,  there  is 
somewhat  the  same  difierence  as  between  the 
shortest  (sfoccato)  blast  of  a  whistle  and  a  note 
drawn  out  with  the  swell  of  an  organ  to  the 
length  of  even  six  or  ten  seconds.  A  distinct 
feature  to  be  observed  is  the  steell  of  the  pro¬ 
longed  signal ;  it  has  most  force  in  the  middle 
of  its  period,  and  gains  and  loses  that  force 
gradually. 

Whitebousc’s  apparatus  has  been  used  thus 
far  in  working  the  telegraph,  but  it  is  believed 
by  many  the  method  of  Mr.  Hughes  will  have 
to  be  adopted. 

By  Mr.  Hughes’s  arrangement  every  wave 
makes  a  distinct  letter,  while  by  Whitehouse’s 
it  requires  seven  current  waves  to  produce 
two  letters.  Hughes’s  telegraph  prints,  as 
docs  that  of  House,  but  it  works  upon  the  plan 
of  using  but  one  electrical  impulse  per  letter, 
while  House’s  requires  seven,  and  Morse’s 
three  and  a  half.  Oue  impulse  is  the  one  for 
a  long  submarine  line.  The  revolutions  of  the 
type  wheels  arc  kept  at  a  similar  speed,  not 
by  any  clock  or  pendulum  work,  Imt  by  vi¬ 
brating  springs,  which,  by  the  laws  of  acous¬ 
tics,  give  invariably  fixed  tones  for  certain 
numbers  of  vibrations,  one  and  all  alike  ac¬ 
cording  to  those  vibrations.  These  springs 
unlock  the  escapements  at  the  same  time  at 
each  end  of  the  line,  and  the  ty|>e  wheels  set 
free  erdiaorily  make  one  huadred  revolutions 
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per  minute,  equivalent  to  forty  words.  Thus  ' 
the  effect  ia  direct,  the  conducting  force  ia  un-  j 
disturbed,  and  but  a  tenth  of  the  usual  bat-  ' 
tery  power  is  required.  This  curious  property,  i 
as  it  is  believed  from  experience  and  obeerva-  1 
tion,  enables  a  communication  to  be  made  both  ; 
ways  over  the  line  at  once,  and  we  understand  i 
that  the  ingenious  inventor  has  offered  to  trans¬ 
mit  ten  words  westward  and  ten  words  east-  ' 
ward,  or  twenty  words  per  minute  through  the  ' 
Atlantic  cable  regularly  and  continuously.  ^ 

THE  FIK.ST  MESSAGES.  I 

It  had  been  long  since  arranged  that  the  j 
first  actual  message  transmitted  through  the 
Atlantic  cable  should  be  from  Queeu  Victoria 
to  President  Buchanan,  and  the  second  should 
be  the  President’s  reply.  The  next  which 
followed  these  were  the  salutations  of  the 
Mayors  of  New  York  and  London.  We  give 
them  in  their  order. 

THE  qCEEN’s  MESSAGE. 

“  Ib  <A«  I'reiident  Urn  Vniietl  SkUa,  Wiukingion. 

“  The  Queen  desires  to  cong^tulate  the 
President  upon  the  successfui  completion  of 
this  great  international  work,  in  which  the 
Queen  has  taken  the  deepest  interest. 

“  The  Queen  is  convinced  that  the  President 
tVill  join  with  her  in  fervently  hoping  that 
the  electric  cable,  which  now  connects  Great 
Britain  with  the  United  States,  wiil  prove  an  I 
additional  link  between  the  nations,  whose  I 
friendship  is  founded  upon  their  common  in-  ' 
terest  and  reciprocal  esteem. 

“  The  Queen  has  much  pleasure  in  thus 
communicating  with  the  President,  and  renew¬ 
ing  to  him  her  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States.”  { 

THE  PKE-SlnENT’s  BEPI.Y.  ^ 

Wa.shi.\oton  Citv,  Aug.  16,  1858.  ^ 

“  To  Uer  ifajaty,  Victoria,  Quoen  of  Oreal  Britain. 

“  The  President  cordially  reciprocates  the 
congratulations  of  her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  on 
the  success  of  the  great  international  enter¬ 
prise,  accomplished  by  the  science,  skill,  and 
indomitable  energy  of  the  two  countries.  It 
is  a  triumph  more  glorious,  because  far  more 
useful  to  mankind,  than  was  ever  won  by  con¬ 
queror  on  the  field  of  battle.  May  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
prove  to  be  a  bond  of  perpetual  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  kindred  nations,  and 
an  instrument  destined  by  Divine  Providence 
to  diffuse  religion,  civilization,  liberty,  and 
VOL.  VII. — 13. 


law  throughout  the  world.  In  this  view,  will 
not  all  nations  of  Christendom  spontaneously 
unite  in  the  declaration  that  it  shall  be  for¬ 
ever  neutral,  and  that  its  communications 
shall  be  held  sacred  in  passing  to  their  places 
of  destination,  even  in  the  midst  of  hostilities? 

“James  Buchanan.” 

THE  MArOR  OF  NEW  TORE  TO  THE  MAYOR  OF 
IXINDON. 

Mayor’s  Office,  New  York,  Aug.  18,  1868. 

“  Ib  th^  Right  HonordUe  Sir  Wdlt^  Carden^  M.  P., 

Lord  Magor  of  London, 

“  I  congratulate  your  Lordship  upon  the 
successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable,  unit¬ 
ing  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America  and 
the  cities  of  London  and  New  York — the 
!  work  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
I  — the  triumph  of  science  and  energy  over 
^  time  and  space — uniting  more  closely  the 
'  bonds  of  peace  and  commercial  prosperity, 

!  and  introducing  an  era  in  the  world’s  history, 
i  pregnant  with  results  beyond  the  conception 
;  of  a  finite  mind. 

i  “  To  God  be  all  praise.  D.  F.  Tiema.vn, 

“  Mayor  of  New  York  City.*’ 

THE  LORD  mayor’s  REPLY. 

“The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  most  cor¬ 
dially  reciprocates  the  congratulations  of  the 
Mayor  of  New  York,  upon  the  success  of  so 
important  an  undertaking  as  the  completion 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable.  It  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  glorious  triumphs  of  the  age, 
and  refiects  the  highest  credit  upon  the 
energy,  skill  and  perseverance  of  all  parties 
entrusted  with  so  difficult  a  duty ;  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  sincerely  hopes  that  by  the  bles¬ 
sing  of  Almighty  God  it  may  be  the  means  of 
cementing  the  kind  feelings  which  now  exist 
between  the  two  countries.  R.  W.  Cabdkn, 

“  Lord  Mayor  <f  London.” 

Before  the  preceding  messages  of  the  Mayors 
were  transmitted,  however,  one  private  dis- 
I  patch  was  allowed  to  be  sent  over  the  wire, 

,  showing  in  a  striking  manner  the  vast  import¬ 
ance  and  utility  of  this  rapid  communication. 

'  It  was  to  the  Cnnard  Steamship  Company, 
.  informing  them  of  the  collision  between  the 
Europe  and  the  Arabia — thus  expluning  to 
them  the  detention  of  the  former  on  this  side 
I  for  repairs,  and  quieting  the  fears  for  her 
;  safety,  in  consequence  of  that  detention,  which 
'  everybody  would  be  likely  to  experience  who 
I  had  friends  or  relatives  on  board. 
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This,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  a  violation 
of  the  rule  against  sending  business  messages, 
1^  these  steamers  carried  the  public  mails,  as 
well  as  passengers,  and  their  condition  or 
safety  was  a  matter  of  public  interest. 

The  following  technical  description  of  the  in¬ 
struments  and  the  working  of  the  telegraph  will 
be  interesting  to  the  scientific,  though  perhaps 
rather  dry  and  heavy  for  the  general  reader. 

TUE  BATTEKY  TO  BE  USED. 

The  primary  source  of  the  influence  which 
will  be  charged  with  the  service  of  Atlantic 
Telegraphy  will  be  a  giant  voltaic  bat'e.y  of 
ten  capacious  cells,  which  may  be  appropri¬ 
ately  termed  the  “  Whitehouse  Laminated  or 
Perpetual  Maintenance  Battery,”  on  account 
of  the  one  marked  peculiarity  which  especially 
fits  It  for  the  employment  it  is  designed  for. 
This  battery  is  made  upon  the  Smee  principle, 
so  far  08  the  adoption  of  platinized  silver  and 
zinc  for  its  plates  is  concerned ;  but  it  differs 
from  every  form  of  combination  that  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  in  use,  in  having  the  plates  of  each 
cell  so  subdivided  into  subordinate  portions 
that  any  one  of  these  may  be  taken  from  the 
rest  for  the  purpose  of  renewal  or  repair, 
without  the  action  of  the  rest  of  the  excited 
surface  of  the  cell  being  suspended  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  moment.  The  battery,  in  fact,  may  be 
entirely  renewed  a  hundred  times  without  its 
operation  having  been  troubled  with  even  a 
passing  intermission.  So  long  as  a  fair 
amount  of  attention  is  given  to  the  renewal 
of  its  zinc  element,  piecemeal,  it  is  indeed  lit¬ 
erally  exhaustless  and  permanent.  This  very 
desirable  quality  is  secured  by  a  singularly 
simple  and  ingenius  contrivance.  The  cell  it¬ 
self  is  formed  of  a  quadrangular  trough  of 
gutta  pcrcha,  wood-strengthened  outside,  in 
which  dilute  acid  is  contained,  the  proportion 
of  acid  to  water  being^one  part  in  fifteen  or 
sixteen.  There  are  grooves  in  the  gutta  per- 
cha  iuto  which  several  metal  plates  slide  in 
a  vertical  position.  These  plates  are  silver 
and  zinc  alternately,  but  they  arc  not  pairs  of 
plates  in  an  electrical  seuse.  Each  zinc  plate 
rests  firmly  at  the  bottom  ou  a  long  bar  of 
zinc,  which  rune  from  end  to  eud  of  the  trough, 
and  thus  virtually  unites  the  whole  into  one 
continuous  extent  of  zinc,  presenting  not  less 
than  two  thousand  square  inches  of  excitable 
surface  to  the  exciting  liquid. 

Each  silver  plate  bangs  in  a  similar  way 
rom  a  metallic  bar,  which  runs  from  end  to 


end  of  the  trough  above,''thc  whole  of  the  sil¬ 
ver  being  thus  virtually  united  into  one  con¬ 
tinuous  surface  of  equal'extcnt  to  the  face  of 
the  zinc.  The  zinc  does  not  reach  so  high  as 
the  upper  longitudinal  bar,  and  the  silver 
does  not  hang  down  as  low  as  the  interior  lon¬ 
gitudinal  bar.  The  battery  is  thus  composed 
of  a  single  pair  of  laminated  plates,  although 
to  the  eye  it  seems  to  be  made  up  of  several 
pairs  of  plates.  Nature  has  set  the  example 
of  arranging  extended  surfaces  into  redupli 
eating  folds  when  it  is  required  that  such  sur¬ 
face  shall  be  packed  away  in  a  narrow  space, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  large  acting  area 
preserved,  in  the  laminated  antennae  of  the 
cock-chafer.  The  antennae,  indeed,  are  the 
types  of  the  Whitehouse  battery.  If  any  one 
of  these  reduplicated  segments  of  either  kind 
of  metal  is  removed,  [the  remaining  portion 
continues  its  action  steadily,  the  effect  merely 
I  being  the  same  that  would  be  produced  if  a 
fragment  of  an  ordinary  pair  of  plates  were 
I  temporarily  cut  away.  The  silver  lamina  are 
I  of  considerable  thickness  and  securely  “  pla- 
I  tinated  ”  all  over ;  that  is,  platinum  is  thrown 
\  down  upon  their  surfaces  in  a  compact  metal- 
;  lie  form,  and  not  merely  in  the  block  pulver- 
J  ulent  state ;  consequently  they  are  almost  ex- 
;  empt  from  wear.  Each  zinc  lamina  is  with¬ 
drawn  as  soon  as  its  amalgation  is  injuriously 
affected,  or  so  soon  as  its  own  substpnee  is 
mainly  eaten  away  by  the  action  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  meustrum  in  which  it  is  immersed,  and  a 
freshly  amalgamated  or  new  zinc  lamina  is  in¬ 
serted  into  its  place.  The  capability  of  the 
piecemeal  renewal  of  the  consumptive  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  battery  in  this  interpolatory  and 
fragmentary  w  ay  is  then  the  cause  of  its  “  per- 
;  petual  maintaining  ”  power.  The  intensity  of 
>  a  voltaic  arrangement  depends  upon  the  num- 
j  her  of  its  pairs  of  plates  or  cells.  If  in  the 
;  experiment  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  had 
I  been  increased,  without  any  alteration  of 
quantity,  merely  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  the  cells  engaged,  or  by  some  analogous 
I  modification  of  instrumental  agency,  the  body 
'  which  resisted  the  current  of  the  b,  tt  >ry  with 
such  complete  effect  would  have  been  flashed 
;  through  and  burnt  up,  like  a  fragment  of 
j  metal  that  had  inferior  powers  of  resistance. 

j  DEVICE  TO  AVOID  A  DESTKl'CTION  OF  TUE  HETAI. 

I  The  flashes  of  light  and  crackling  sparks 
I  produced  on  making  and  breaking  contact 
with  the  poles  of  this  grand  battery  are  very 
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undesirable  phenomena  in  one  particular.  ! 
They  are  accompanied  by  a  considerable  waste  j 
of  the  metal  of  the  pole.  Each  spark  is  really 
a  considerable  fragment  of  the  metal  absorbed  | 
into  itself  by  the  electrical  agent,  so  to  speak,  ; 
and  flown  away  with  by  it  To  avoid  this  ; 
danger  an  ingenioos  contrivance  of  the  elec-  . 
trician  of  the  company  will  be  used.  First,  | 
he  arranged  a  set  of  twenty  brass  springs,  | 
something  of  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  j 
keys  of  a  musical  instrument,  in  opposite  ; 
pairs,  BO  that  a  round  horizontal  bar,  turning  | 
pivotways  on  its  own  center,  and  flattened  at  | 
the  top,  could  lift,  by  an  edge,  either  of  the  | 
sets  of  ten  springs,  right  or  left,  as  it  was  | 
turned.  This  enabled  the  contact  to  be  dis-  | 
tributed  through  the  entire  length  of  the  edge  j 
and  breadth  of  the  brass  springs,  and  the  I 
course  of  the  current  to  be  reversed,  accord¬ 
ingly  as  the  right  or  left  edge  (the  bar  being 
worked  by  a  crank-handle)  was  raised  to  the 
right  or  left  set  of  springs — the  right  set,  it 
will  be  understood,  being  the  representatives 
of  one  pole  of  the  battery  and  the  left  set  of  i 
the  other  pole.  By  this  arrangement  four-  j 
fifths  of  the  sparks  were  destroyed  simply  on  1 
account  of  the  large  surface  of  metal  through  j 
which  the  electrical  current  had  to  pass  when  | 
contact  was  completed.  Still  there  remained  | 
enough  to  constitute  a  very  undesirable  resi-  | 
due.  This  was  disposed  of  finally,  after  sun-  : 
dry  tentative  attempts,  by  coiling  a  piece  of  I 
fine  platinum  wire  and  placing  it  in  a  porce¬ 
lain  vessel  of  water,  and  then  leaving  this  fine  j 
platinum  coil  in  constant  communication  with  i 
the  opposite  poles.  The  battery  is  nnques-  i 
tionably  one  of  the  most  economical  that  has 
ever  been  set  to  work,  considering  the  amount 
of  service  it  is  able  to  perform.  It  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  ten- 
celled  battery  in  operation  at  the  terminal  ; 
atations  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  includ¬ 
ing  all  wear  and  tear  and  ci  ns'jraption  of  ma-  ' 
terial,  will  not  exceed  one  shilling  per  hour,  i 

TRAKSMISSIOX  OF  THE  CTRREXT. 

The  primary  voltaic  current  procured  from  : 
this  battery  will  be  used  to  “  stimulate  and  : 
call  up”  the  energies  of  those  fleeter  messen-  \ 
gers,  electrical  in  nature,  by  the  aid  of  which  | 
alone  can  the  message  be  expedited.  The  ; 
voltaic  current,  therefore,  passes  to  a  silk-  ; 
covered  wire,  in  innumerable  coils,  enveloping  | 
a  bar  of  soft  iron  immediately  sheathed  in  i 
gutta-percha.  Several  miles  of  this  fine  wire  I 


(No.  20)  are  twined  about  this  iron  center ; 
then  comes  another  coat  of  gutta-percha; 
then  another  coil  of  wire,  thicker  this  time, 
(No.  14),  and  one  and  a  half  mile  in  length. 
The  voltaic  current,  passing  through  the  wires, 
and  reaching  the  iron  core,  converts  it  into 
a  powerful  magnet,  exciting  a  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  which  is  delivered  to  the  No.  20  coil, 
and  thence  to  the  cable,  whence  it  departs  on 
its  trans-atlantic  voyage.  Electricity  having 
thus  produced  in  the  first  instance  magnetism, 
and  magnetism  having  reproduced  electricity, 
a  transmissive  power  is  obtained,  which  the 
original  current  did  not  possess. 

THE  BECEIVINO  lESTHrilENT. 

The  transmission  current  generated  in  these 
double-induction  coils,  on  reaching  the  fur¬ 
ther  side  of  the  Atlantic,  will  of  course  have 
become  somewhat  faint  and  weak  from  the 
extent  of  the  journey  it  has  performed.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  set  in  this  state  to  print 
or  to  hard  work ;  but  it  will  be  thrown  into  a 
sort  of  nursery,  known  as  the  receiving  instru¬ 
ment,  where  its  flagging  energies  will  be  re¬ 
stored.  The  conducting  strand  of  the  cable 
will  be  here  made  continuous  with  a  coil  of 
wire,  surrounding  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  which 
will  become  a  temporary  magnet,  strong  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  turns  in  the  coil, 
whenever  the  current  passes.  This  temporary 
magnet  will  have  its  precise  polarity  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  direction  in  which  the  electrical 
current  passes  along  the  wire.  The  pole, 
which  will  be  north  when  the  current  passes 
in  one  direction,  will  be  south  when  it  runs 
the  opposite  way.  The  apparatus  relied  upon 
by  the  company  to  citbet  this  object  is  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  relay  magnet,  which  fig¬ 
ured  in  Messrs.  Cook  and  Wheatstone’s  patent. 
The  advantage  of  it  is,  that  the  temporary 
magnet  has  no  other  work  to  do  than  to  make 
the  small  permanent  magnet  traverse  upon  its 
almost  frictionless  pivot.  On  account  of  this 
peculiarity  of  construction,  it  possesses  the 
utmost  sensibility.  It  may  be  put  into  vigor¬ 
ous  action  by  a  sixpence  and  a  fragment  of 
zinc  placed  on  the  moist  tongue.  When  two 
or  three  of  these  instruments  are  scattered 
about  in  the  room  where  the  large  double¬ 
induction  coils  are  at  work,  they  are  com¬ 
monly  heard  clicking  backward  and  forward 
automatically,  and  doing  a  little  business  on 
their  own  account,  although  no  current  of  any 
kind  is  thrown  upon  their  coils.  They  are 
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then  merely  traversing  upon  their  pivots, 
obediently  to  the  magnetic  attraction  of  the 
great  bars,  having  their  magnetism  success¬ 
ively  reversed  some  two  or  three  yards  away, 
and,  curiously  enough,  are  sympathetically 
recording,  at  such  times,  precisely  the  same 
ugnals  and  messages  that  the  great  magnets 
are  sending  off  through  the  ti  ansmission  coils 

THE  HKCOKOIN’O  MACHINERY. 

The  actual  recording  work  of  the  telegraph 
will  be  performed  by  the  ordinary  instrument 
of  Professor  Morse.  In  this  recording  instru¬ 
ment  a  riband  of  paper  is  unrolled  from  a 
hollow  cylinder  or  drum  by  a  train  of  clock 
work,  and  as  it  is  unrolled  a  sharp  style,  mag¬ 
netically  directed,  indents  a  scries  of  dots  or 
lines  upon  the  paper.  When  the  style  is  thrust 
down  only  for  an  instant  as  the  paper  is 
dragged  beneath  a  dot.  is  impressed.  When  it 
is  kept  down  for  a  little  more  than  an  instant 
a  lengthened  line  or  dash  is  left  on  the  onward 
moving  paper  as  a  track.  But  how  is  the  style 
thus  magnetically  controlled  ?  It  is  held  up 
by  a  strong  spring.  Beneath  it  there  is  a 
soft  iron  bar,  which  becomes  a  magnet  when¬ 
ever  a  voltaic  current  is  turned  on  from  the 
local  battiry  along  a  coil  surroiindiug  it. 
Whenever  the  soft  iron  bar  becomes  a  magnet 
it  is  stronger  than  the  spring,  and  drags  down 
the  style  to  make  its  dot  or  dash,  as  the  case 
may  be.  When  it  ceases  to  be  a  magnet  the 
spring  comes  into  play  and  lifts  the  style  up, 
so  that  the  paper  traverses  on  beneath,  trace¬ 
less  and  free.  The  style  is  held  down  an  in¬ 
stant,  or  more  than  an  instant,  accordingly  as 
an  instantaneous  or  as  a  prolonged  current  is 
sent  from  the  transmission  coil,  and  therefore 
from  the  local  recording  battery  through  the 
short  circuit ;  for,  as  it  has  been  seen,  the  two 
will  be  in  magnetic  and  electrical  rapport, 
although  severed  by  the  Atlantic’s  breadth. 

There  will  be  only  one  conducting  strand 
laid  down  in  the  AtLntic,  but  yet  enough 
distinct  signals  can  be  transmitted  by  this  one 
wire  to  accommodate  ail  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  the  several  numerals.  When  a 
message  is  sent  across  the  Atlantic  the  crank 
handle  of  the  mighty  battery  will  be  worked 
backward  and  forward,  making  its  contacts 
instantaneous  or  prolonged.  When  they  are 
instantaneous,  dots  will  be  formed  on  the  paper 
riband  by  the  recording  style  at  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic ;  when  they  are  protracted, 
dashes  will  be  traced  there.  Words  will  be 


spelt  according  to  the  way  in  which  instanta¬ 
neous  and  protracted  contacts,  and  therefore 
dots  and  dashes,  are  caused  to  succeed  each 
other.  The  trace  on  the  paper  in  America 
will  correspond  to  the  movement  of  the  hand 
in  Great  Britain,  or  viet  versa.  The  clerks  who 
attend  at  the  recording  instrument  become  so 
expert  in  their  curious  hieroglyphics  that  they 
do  not  need  to  look  at  the  printed  record  to 
know  what  the  message  under  reception  is ; 
the  recording  instrument  has  for  them  an  in¬ 
telligible  articulate  language.  They  under¬ 
stand  its  speech.  They  can  close  their  eyes  and 
listen  to  the  strange  clicking  that  is  going 
on  close  to  their  ear  while  the  printing  is  in 
progress,  and  at  once  say  what  letter  or  word 
is  designated  by  the  sound  of  each  particular 
click. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  complicated  nature 
of  this  work  that  there  is  much  yet  to  learn  in 
telegraphing,  and  months,  perhaps  years  of 
invention  and  experiment  may  be  required 
before  the  system  is  perfected. 

THE  PROSPECTIVE  RESULTS. 

As  yet  it  is  too  early  to  undertake  an  ap- 
piecintion  of  the  results  tliat  are  destined  to 
flow  (Voin  lliis  unparalleled  enterprise.  It 
would  indeed  be  singular  if  alone  of  human 
contrivances  it  should  prove  an  agency  of 
unmixed  blessing,  and  that,  while  tending  to 
fix  a  cosmopolitan  impress  on  the  civilization 
of  the  age,  it  should  be  found  at  the  same 
time  to  enlarge  the  field  of  view  and  deepen 
the  insight  of  those  called  to  mark  the  events 
of  the  stirring  time  in  which  we  live.  Con¬ 
verting  the  whole  face  of  Europe  and  America 
into  one  vast  sensorium  for  the  reception  of 
constantly  accruing  intelligence,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  by 
the  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  such  throng¬ 
ing  impressions,  will  leave  the  same  room  for 
a  calm  and  sober  reflection  upon  those  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  age  which  lie  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  current  events.  The  vastness  and 
complexity  of  the  phenomena  which  will  daily 
pass  before  the  mind  may  seem  almost  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  formation  of  deliberate 
opinions  upon  any  of  the  separate  topics, 
which  at  best  can  receive  only  a  hurried  at¬ 
tention,  much  as  those  who  live  amid  “  the 
fluctuations  and  the  vast  concerns”  of  the 
crowded  city  are,  from  the  very  necessity  of 
their  position,  less  riiAly  endowed  than  the 
denizens  of  the  country  with  both  the  faoili- 
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ties  and  the  taste  for  a  careful  scrutiny  of  all 
questions  arising  in  the  social,  moral,  or  polit¬ 
ical  world.  The  events  of  the  time  pass 
before  the  eye  like  so  many  dissolving  views, 
each  leaving  a  transient  impression  on  the 
mental  retina. 

But  we  are  glad  to  believe  that  the  positive 
and  incalculable  advantages  which  are  likely 
to  flow  from  this  beneflcent  conception  of 
genius  will  greatly  overbalance  any  contin¬ 
gent  penalties  at  the  price  of  which  its  eqjoy- 
ment  may  be  purchased.  As  a  bond  of  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
its  capacity  for  good  is  patent  and  inestima¬ 
ble.  The  sun  no  longer  need  go  down  on  the 
wrath  of  either,  if  provoked  by  some  uninten¬ 
tional  cause  of  misunderstanding ;  and  hence, 
in  the  presence  of  common  motives  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  good  neighborhood, 
it  would  seem  hardly  possible  that  the  tran¬ 
sient  gusts  of  international  passion  should 
ever  hereafter  degenerate  into  sentiments  of 
inveterate  and  accumulated  hatred.  Its  uses 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  finance,  and 
social  intercourse  are  too  apparent  to  need 
either  comment  or  enumeration. 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  the  telegraph  had 
but  just  been  brought  into  use,  that  acute  and 
far-seeing  philosopher  and  eminent  statesman, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  made  the  following  remarks 
in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States : 

“Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
there  occurred  a  period  so  remarkable  as  the 
peace  which  followed  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
for  the  great  advances  made  in  the  condition 
of  human  society.  The  chemical  and  me¬ 
chanical  powers  have  been  investigated  and 
applied  to  increase  the  comforts  of  human 
life  in  a  degree  far  beyond  what  was  ever 
known  or  hoped  before.  Civilization  has  been 
spreading  its  influence  for  and  wide,  and  the 
general  progress  of  human  society  has  out¬ 
stripped  all  that  has  been  previously  wit¬ 
nessed.  The  invention  of  man  has  seized 
upon  and  subjugated  two  great  agencies  of 
the  natural  world  which  were  never  before 
made  the  servants  of  man.  I  refer  to  steam 
and  electricity,  under  which,  of  course,  I  in¬ 
clude  magnetism  in  all  its  phenomena.  Steam 
has  been  controlled  and  availed  of  for  all  the 
purposes  of  human  intercourse,  and  by  its  re¬ 
sistless  energies  has  brought  nations  together 
whom  nature  seemed  to  separate  by' insur¬ 
mountable  barriers.  It  has  shortened  the  pas- 
13* 


sage  across  the  Atlantic  more  than  one-half, 
while  the  rapidity 'of  traveling 'on' land*haa 
been  three  times  greater  than  was  ever  known 
before.  ,  Within  the  same  time  man  has 
chained  the  very  lightning  of  Heaven,  and 
brought  it  down  and  made  it  administer  to 
the  transmission  of  human  thought,  insomuch 
that  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  our  ideas 
are  not.only  transmitted  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,'  but  by  lightning  itself.  Magic 
wires  are  stretching  themselves  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  over  the  earth,  and  when  their  mystic 
meshes  shall  at  length  have  been  perfected  our 
globe  itself  will^be  endowed  with  a  sensitive- 
ness  which  will  render  it  impossible  to  touch 
it  on  any  one  point  and  the  touch  not  be  felt 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  •  •  • 
And  this  work  is  as  yet  but  commenced  ;  it  is 
but  the  breaking  of  the  dawn  of  the  world’s 
great  jubilee.  It  promises  a  day  of  more  re¬ 
finement,  more  intellectual  brightness,  more 
mural  elevation,  and  consequently  of  more 
human  felicity  than  the  world  has  ever  seen 
from  its  creation.” 

THE  OCEAN  STEAIUEB8  ECUP8EU. 

No  more  shall  we  look  with  intense  anxiety 
for  the  arrival  of  the  European  steamer  bring¬ 
ing  the  latest  news,  and  that  may  have  such 
tidings  to  communicate  ns  the  fall  of  Sebasto¬ 
pol,  the  storming  of  Delhi,  a  crash  on  the  Paris 
Bourse  or  the  Loudon  Stock  Exchange,  or  the 
invasion  of  Great  Britain  by  the  modem  Gaula 
The  latest  news  that  they  will  have  had  from 
one  continent  will  have  been  covered  up  in  the 
dust  of  time  when  they  reach  the  shores  of  the 
other. 

It  is  within  the  recollection  of  those  who  still 
are  young,  how  anxiously  the  fast  sailing 
packets  be*ween  New  York  and  Liverpool 
used  to  be  watched  for,  and  what  excitement 
their  arrival  used  to  create  in  this  city.  Their 
captains  used  to  be  congratulated'and/«t«if  for 
the  quick  passages  they  made,  and  they  played 
altogether  a  most  important  part  in  the  history 
of  those  days.  But  their  era  passed  away  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  era  of  fast  steamships ; 
and  the  youngest  of  us  know  what  a  reputa¬ 
tion  the  Pacific,  and  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  and  the  Vanderbilt,  and  the  Persia  have 
gained  for  their  quick  passages,  and  how  their 
gallant  captains  have  earned  unstinted  praise 
and  honor  for  the  performance  of  their  ships. 

Now  the  era  of  fast  steamships  has  in  its 
turn  given  way  to  the  telegraphic  era.  The 
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latest  erent  in  London  or  Liverpool  can  be 
known  in  New  York — owing  to  the  difference 
in  time — four  hours  before  the  steamer  leaves 
^r  moorings  in  the  Mersey.  Much,  therefore, 
uf  the  interest  that  attended  quick  .passages 
acrose  the  ocean  is  dissipated  suddenly,  as  with 
the  stroke  of  an  enchanter’s  wand  ;  and  hence¬ 
forth  their  coming  and  going  will  awaken  no 
more  interest  than  the  sailing  of  a  clipper 
schooner  to  Baltimore  or  the  arrival  of  a  Uutch 
built  brig  from  Rotterdam,  except  to  those  hav¬ 
ing  friends  or  freight  on  board.  Thus  quickly 
shift  the  scenes  in  the  world’s  drama.  And 
now  with  wondrous  rapidity  are  presented, 
hour  by  hour  the  great  spectacles  of  the  age  to 
an  assembly  that  comprises  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  Atlantic  telegraph 
is  the  last  of  wonders. 

THB  FmST  OF  SEFTKXBER. 

The  great  celebration  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  throughout  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Great  Britain,  has  been  fixed  for  the 
Ist  of  September,  which  may  perhaps  be  cele- 
;brated  as  an  annual  holiday  in  all  time  to 
.-come.  As  our  magazine  will  have  already 
gone  to  press,  we  can  give  no  history  of  the 
doings  of  that  great  day.  The  following  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  programme  for  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  city  authorities,  after  receiving  Gyrus 
W.  Field,  Esq.,  and  the  officers  of  the  Niagara 
■and  Gorgon,  at  the  Battery  on  Wednesday, 
the  first  of  September,  and  saluting  them  with 
a  salvo  of  one  hundred  gdns,  will  escort  them 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  in  a  procession  composed 
.  of  the  military  and  civic  bodies  of  the  city. 
At  the  Palace  appropriate  addresses  will  be 
delivered  in  their  honor,  and  testimonials  pre¬ 
sented  to  them,  and  the  scenes  will  be  enli¬ 
vened  by  the  vocal  performances  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  muwcal  societies,  who  will  sing  “  Achieved 
is  the  glorious  work,”  the  Doxology,  to  the 
tune  of  the  “  Old  Hundred,”  ^d  an  ode  or 
, prepared  for  the  occamon 

Instrumental  music  wili  form  an  inter¬ 
lude  to  the  addresses.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremonies,  the  authorities  and  guests 
will  be  escorted  from  the  Crystal  Palace  to  the 
City  Hall  by  the  members  of  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  torchlight  procession — and  such  oth¬ 
er  societies  as  desire  to  cooperate  with  them. 
Decorative  arches  are  to  be  placed  over  the 
gateways  of  the  City  Hall  Park,  having  a 
]iight  of  forty  feet,  and  a  span  of  ninety  feet. 


Appropriate  transparencies  are  also  to  be 
placed  over  the  gates  of  the  Park,  through 
which  the  procession  will  pass,  and  upon  the 
City  Hall,  and  a  display  of  fireworks  will  be 
made  in  front  thereof.1  The  citizens  along 
Broadway,  through  which  the  procession  will 
pass  are  requested  to  illuminate  their  buildings. 
On  Thursday,  the  second  of  September,  Mr. 
Field,  and  Captains  Hudson  and  Dayman  will 
be  received  by  the  authorities  at  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Room  in  the  City  Hall,  where  they  will 
remain  from  1  to  3  P.  M.,  in  order  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  the*  citizens.  The  cele¬ 
bration  will  close  in  the  evening  by  a  munici¬ 
pal  dinner,  at  the  Metropolitan  HoteL  The 
Typographical  Society  propose  to  parade  with 
a  printing  press  in  operation,  striking  off  copies 
of  Mrs.  Stephens’  ode,  which  is  to  be  sung  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is  expected  that  Lord 
Napier  and  other  foreign  ministers  in  this  city 
wiil  participate  in  the  celebration — as  also  a 
company  of  Montreal  artillerymen. 

RELIGION  AND  THE  TELEGRAPH. 

This  great  event,  so  stupendous  in  its  char¬ 
acter  and  consequences,  so  much  like  a  miracle, 
awakens  almost  universally  a  religious  feel¬ 
ing.  All  are  ready  to  cry  out  with  one  voice, 
“  Great  and  marvelous  are  thy  works,  O  Lord 
God  Almighty.”  The  subject  was  at  once 
made  a  leading  topic  in  churches,  in  sermons, 
in  prayers,  and  prayer  meetings,  as  well  as  in 
business  and  social  life. 

In  one  prayer  meeting,  in  Fulton  street,  a 
gentleman  spoke  of  the  religious  feeling  of 
Professor  Morse  when  working  out  the  great 
problem  of  the  telegraph.  Said  he : 

“  Shortly  after  the  success  of  the  telegraph 
established  between  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  I  for  the  first  time  met  him,  and  congrat¬ 
ulated  him  upon  the  success  of  this  great  tri¬ 
umph  in  science.  He  at  once,  as  it  were,  re¬ 
pulsed  the  congratulatory  and  complimentary 
remarks  which  I  as  a  friend  was  making  to  him, 
declaring  that,  instead  of  having  his  vanity 
excited,  or  any  sentiment  of  self-congratula¬ 
tion  connected  with  the  circumstances,  he  felt 
humbled  before  God  ;  that  he  had  only  been 
the  agent  in  accomplishing  this  end,  and  in 
that  view  of  it  he  felt  himself  humbled  in  the 
dust  before  his  Maker,  and  even  before  his 
fellow  men.” 

At  the  same  interview  he  said  Professor 
Morse  related  to  him  the  following  anecdote : 

“  He  had  been  then  called  to  Washington 
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by  the  Aastrian  Embaaeador,  in  order  to  re-  | 
eeive  eome  evidence  of  the  favor  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  in  connection  with  this  great  | 
discovery.  The  Austrian  Embassador  had  | 
given  him  a  dinner  in  Washington,  to  which 
he  invited  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  at  that  time  in  the  capital.  In  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  blesungs  which  he  believed 
would  flow  from  this  discovery  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  it,  he  stated  that  Colonel  Benton, 
who  was  at  the  table,  toward  the  close  of  the 
entertainment  called  his  attention  to  his  end 
of  the  table  by  saying,  ‘  Mr.  Morse,  I  have  a 
message  to  deliver  to  you.  I  have  recently 
had  a  daughter  married  and  removed  for  the 
flrst  time  from  the  home  of  her  father  and  her 
mother,  which  is  a  distance  of  some  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  This  morning  I  received  a  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  from  her,  saying,  | 
Father,  God  bless  Mr.  Morse ;  for,  although  | 
I  am  so  many  miles  from  you  and  my  mother,  | 
yet  every  morning  I  can  send  to  Washington  : 
to  inquire  how  you  are,  and  receive  the  an-  | 
swer  before  I  ait  down  to  my  breakfast  God  j 
bless  Mr.  Morse.'”  This  was  but  a  simple 
illustration  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  , 
highest  blessings  that  would  come  to  the  ; 
human  family,  socially  and  religiously,  : 
through  the  application  of  his  great  inven-  : 
tion.  While  we  are  permitted  to  rejoice  in  | 
the  hope  of  its  ultimate  triumph  in  this  re-  i 
spect,  we  have  fresh  reason  to  believe  that  the  ^ 
social,  moral  and  religious  blessings  will  not  ' 
be  surpassed  by  any  that  are  commercial  or  ! 
political.  If  this  should  be  proved  to  be  the  | 
result  of  the  triumphs  of  science  in  its  refer-  j 
ence  to  the  moral  blessings  of  mankind  and  I 
the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  all 
have  reason  to  say,  ‘  Bless  God  for  the  bless¬ 
ings  which  he  has  conferred  upon  us  through 
Mr.  Morse.”' 

Rev.  Dr.  Dowling,  pastor  of  one  of  our  city 
churches,  in  his  sermon  on  Sunday  after  the 
arrival  of  the  great  news,  alluded  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  follows : 

“  My  brethren,”  said  he,  “  there  has  been 
announced  during  the  past  week  an  event 
pregnant  with  the  meet  momentous  conse¬ 
quences,  both  to  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
which  might  almost  justify  a  second  visit  of 
(he  choir  of  angels  to  our  lower  world,  and  a 
repetition  of  the  song  of  Bethlehem,  ‘  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  i^ood  will 
to  men.'  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  allude  to 
that  magnificent  triumph  of  human  genius,  i 


that  glorious  deveiopment  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  the  completion  of  the  Atlantic  electric 
telegraph.  Yes,  during  the  past  week,  the 
dgnal  flash  has  passed  through  two  thousand 
miles  of  ocean's  depth,  and  bound  in  ties  of 
amity,  which  I  firmly  believe  no  future  disa¬ 
greement  shall  ever  interrupt,  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  America  and  Europe  have  shaken 
hands  through  ocean's  hoary  depths.  The 
transatlantic  daughter,  whom  three  quarters 
j  of  a  century  ago  the  European  mother  sought, 

I  but  in  vain,  to  whip  back  to  her  arms,  has 
;  during  the  past  week  lovingly  entwined  her 
j  arms  around  the  neck  of  her  ancient  parent  in 
I  one  fond  embrace,  and  that  binding  together, 

{  in  iron  bonds,  of  Britain  and  America,  of 
mother  and  daughter,-  has  awoke  a  shout  of 
exultation,  which  has  reverberated  from  one 
shore  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other,  almost  start¬ 
ling  the  monsters  of  the  deep  in  their  ocean 
caves ;  and  on  this  holy  day,  a  shout  like  that 
of  Bethlehem’s  angels  in  view  of  this  event, 
goes  up  from  ten  thousand  temples  of  Chris¬ 
tian  worship,  simultaneously  in  Britain  and 
in  America,  ‘  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  to  men.’  Before  an¬ 
other  week  we  hope  to  hear  the  message  which 
shall  flash  across  the  ocean  from  England’s 
gentle  and  beloved  Queen,  to  America’s  ven¬ 
erable  and  honored  chief.  We  know  not  what 
that  message  will  be,  but  we  can  conceive  of 
none  more  appropriate  than  the  glowing  rap¬ 
ture  of  our  text  to-night :  ‘  Giqry  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  wili  to  men.’  ” 
A  young  clergyman  in  Canton,  Mass.,  Rev. 
Nathan  H.  Chamberlain,  on  the  same  Sabbath 
preached  a  discourse  on  the  Atlantic  Tele¬ 
graph,  from  which  the  following  eloquent  pas¬ 
sages  are  tsdren : 

“  Observe  where  this  telegraphic  line  is  laid. 
Far  down  in  the  dark  depths  of  waters  inac¬ 
cessible,  that  no  plummet  ever  sounded,  it 
strecthes  for  more  than  six  hundred  leagues, 
along  the  silent,  shadowy,  mystic  bed  of  the 
sea;  across  soaring  mountains,  whose  kum- 
mits  are  swept  with  changing  tides ;  laying 
its  slender  folds  in  the  black  craters  choked 
up  with  waters ;  across  wide  plains,  or  sudden 
precipice,  in  the  secrecies  of  whose  yawning 
jaws  unnamed  denizens  of  the  sea  abide ;  over 
rock,  and  boulder,  and  soft  sand ;  over  soli¬ 
tary  relics  of  the  primeval  world,  preserved 
in  the  calm  depths ;  vestiges  of  the  tropica 
and  the  poles,  strewn  there  by  the  currents  of 
the  sea ;  over  fair  sea-shells,  and  the  debris  of 
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long-forgotten  races,  of  fish,  and  bird,  and 
beast ;  over  the  gold  of  luckless  mariners, 
laid  away  in  the  safety  of  ocean  secresy ;  over 
the  ribs  of  shattered  ships,  laid  up  among  the 
gathering  ocean  sands  in  a  mausoleum  befit¬ 
ting  a  gallant  barque ;  oyer  the  skeletons  of 
ill-starred  mariners,  wrapped  in  their  winding- 
sheet  of  waters;  laid  where  unnamed  mon¬ 
sters  of  the  deep  might  float  slowly  past  it, 
and  leviathan  might  sport  above  it;  laid 
where  no  ray  of  light  can  ever  reach,  where 
the  bright  sun  touches  into  untold  splendors 
of  infinite  shape  and  coloring  the  sea-spray  of 
the  surface ;  or  where  the  moon  clothes  with 
a  silvery  mantle  the  midnight  waves ;  laid  in 
the  eternal  night  of  changeless  darkness — 
darkness  as  old  as  when  God  divided  sea  from 
land  ;  in  those  sunless,  hueless,  joyless  depths 
no  eye  can  ever  see ;  laid  in  the  hushed  quiet 
of  tidelesB  waters;  beneath  the  sweep  of 
oceans ;  in  halls  of  silence  no  sound  of  rush¬ 
ing  waters  or  wintry  winds  can  reach  ;  laid  in 
the  unseen,  untroubled,  unchanged,  myste¬ 
rious  sea.  •  •  *  » 

“Thus,  then.  Science  climbs  slowly  her 
starry  hights,  lifting  Humanity  into  suprem¬ 
acy  over  the  universe  of  matter.  Thus  her 
votaries  labor,  and,  as  in  the  ocean  telegraph, 
ever  and  anon  record  in  an  accomplished  pur¬ 
pose  the  post  they  have  attained.” 

POETRY  AND  THE  TEIJSGRAPH. 

The  following  “  Song  of  the  Telegraph,”  by 
William  Ross  Wallace,  was  written  some  time 
ago  In  anticipation  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  scientific  miracle. 

]  tbaU  itretch,  I  sh*ll  stretch  from  a  world  to  s  world, 
As  electrical  light  from  each  star  to  each  star — 
Making  luminous  harmony,  deathless  as  Time, 

In  the  great  orbs  that  people  the  Heavens  afar. 

0,  how  HAH  will  exult  when  the  Flame-Spirit  flies 
O’er  my  frame  by  the  deep  ocean-billow  enshrined, 
While  he  feels  only  less  than  the  God  at  tliose  spheres, 
As  the  thunder  itself  crouches  down  to  his  mind. 

Ay,  the  stonn-fiend  may  stamp  on  the  halls  of  the  sea. 
And  the  levin-bolt  cleave  for  the  vessel  a  grave, 

And  the  king  of  the  hurricane  shout  as  he  lifts 
To  a  far  thirsty  drmament  draughts  of  the  wave— 
But  m  laugh  as  I  hear  all  the  battle  above, 

Still  as  calm  as  a  lord  of  the  wave  in  my  lair. 

Where  the  sea’s  softest  pulses  alone  can  be  felt, 

Keeping  time  to  my  own  like  a  destiny  there. 

What  a  triumph  shall  swell  through  my  wonderful 
frame. 

As  I  fbel  o’er  it  flashing  the  thought  of  some  soul 
That  is  fixed  like  a  sun  in  its  own  quiet  might 
Over  nations  to  hold  undisputed  control — 

Or  to  bend  on  the  broad  realm  of  science  an  eye 
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I  That  shall  firmly,  bat  reverent,  through  her  deep 
pieroe, 

Seeing  God  from  the  roots  ot  Eternity’s  tree 
'  Blossom  out  in  the  stars  of  HU  vast  Universe. 

I  What  a  wild,  awful  horror  will  glanee  through  my  nerve, 
As  the  stories  of  earth-shaking  battle-fields  fly — 
j  With  the  names  of  the  conquerors  bathing  in  blood, 

I  And  the  slaughtered  who  sleep,  and  the  wounded 
who  die ; 

But  a  gladness  as  sweet  as  the  Bethlehem  hymn 
Shall  be  mine  when  I  feel  through  my  sad  bosom  dart 
I  The  blessed  word  of  “  Pace,’’  and  I  utter — at  last 
I  “  God  U  pUnting  His  bow  on  Humanity’s  heart.’’ 

I  Would  you  know  other  joys  that  are  destined  for  mef 
I  Then  but  measure  the  many  -hned  souls  of  your  race, 
With  thrir  hopes  and  their  fears  like  a  mystical  tune. 
Making  discord  or  melody  over  all  space— 

Now  bathing  the  ivy-wreathed  tomb  with  iU  tears. 

Now  filling  with  laughter  Life’s  roseate  bowers. 

Now  counting  each  slow-creeping  moment  by  clouds. 
Now  crowning  its  fast-fleeting  forehead  with  flowers. 

I  shall  wait,  I  shall  wait  for  the  lover  aiar. 

Who  is  severed  by  pitiless  Fate  from  hU  own  ; 

How  his  message  shall  bum  with  some  beautiful  word, 
Telling  yet  that  be  lives  for  hU  plighted  atone  I 
What  a  boundless  bright  Eden  shall  glow  in  a  line. 

But  a  single  sweet  line,  for  her  womanly  soul  I 
And,  oh,  as  I  speak  it,  what  innocent  Joy 
Shall  irradiate  over  my  glorious  goal  I 
’Twill  be  mine,  ’twill  be  mine  for  the  exile  to  speak— 

The  poor  exile  by  tyranny  hnrled  from  his  home 
For  some  high,  noble  deed  the  Elect  Ones  of  Earth 
Would  inscribe  mid  the  stars  in  Eternity’s  dome  : 

Yes,  by  me  shall  the  poor,  pallid  wanderer  tell 
To  some  hearts  for  away  in  the  land  of  hU  birth. 

That  he  lives,  still  he  lives,  with  the  hope  of  return 
To  the  spot  that  for  him  is  the  dearest  on  Earth. 

But  you  ask,  “What  the  messages  through  Ocean 
flashed, 

Will  forever  be  brightest,  sublimest  to  me. 

While  the  giant  companion  of  Time  I  shall  stretch 
On  the  calm  coral  path  of  the  deep  rolling  sea  t” 

One’s  the  message  that  tells  of  some  down-trodden 
clime 

I  Seeing  triumph  again  on  her  banners  unfurled — 

I  And  I  know  that  bleat  Freedom  must  yet  thunder  down 
I  To  the  dust  all  the  tyrannous  tlirones  of  the  world : 

And  the  other’s  the  message  that  speaks  of  a  land 
That  at  last  sees  a  dawn  on  her  heathenish  night, 

And  with  music  from  Zion’s  own  oracle  learned, 

Marches  np  to  the  heavenly  mountains  of  light. 

What  a  worship  shall  swell  its  hosannas  around  I 
What  a  sunburst  shall  fall  on  some  prophecy  old 
That  till  then  in  the  eyes  of  long  centuries  lay 
With  a  meaning  too  vast  to  be  ever  unrolled  I 

Then  I’ll  stretch,  then  I’ll  stretch  from  each  clime  te 
each  clime. 

As  electrical  light  from  each  star  to  each  star— 

Making  luminous  harmony,  deathless  as  'Hme, 

In  the  great  orbathat  people  the  Heaven’s  afar — 

While  the  hearts  of  the  Continents,  raised  from  despair. 
Feel  the  mad  roar  of  trumpets  at  battle  shall  cease. 
And  the  Eearth  summer  on  through  the  Edens  of  air 
With  her  broad  bo-som  filled  with  the  roses  of  Peaoe  I 
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IT  is  something  to  be  able  to  show  by  mon- 
nmental  evidence,  and  by  direct  compari¬ 
son,  that  animals  and  plants  have  undergone 
no  change  for  a  period  of  about  flvc  thousand 
years.  This  result  has  had  the  greatest  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  progress  of  science,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  consequences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  occurrence  in  the  series  of 
geological  formations  of  organized  beings  as 
highly  diversifled  in  each  epoch  as  those  of  the 
present  day ;  it  has  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  conviction,  now  universal  among  well-in¬ 
formed  naturalists,  that  this  globe  has  been 
in  existence  for  innumerable  ages,  and  that 
the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  it  first  be¬ 
came  inhabited  cannot  be  counted  in  years. 
Even  tlie  length  of  the  period  to  which  we  be¬ 
long  is  still  a  problem,  notwithstanding  the 
precision  with  which  certain  systems  of  chro¬ 
nology  would  fix  the  creation  of  man.  There 
are,  however,  many  circumstances  which  show 
that  the  animals  now  living  have  been  for  a 
much  longer  period  inhabitants  of  our  globe 
than  is  generally  supposed.  It  has  been  possi¬ 
ble  to  trace  the  formation  and  growth  of  our 
coral  reefs,  especially  in  Florida,  with  sufiScent 
precision  to  ascertain  that  it  must  take  about 
eight  thousand  years  for  one  of  those  coral 
wallsto  rise  from  its  foundation  to  the  level  of 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  There  are,  around  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  Florida  alone,  four 
such  reefs  concentric  with  one  another,  which 
can  be  shown  to  have  grown  up,  one  after  the 
other.  This  gives  for  the  beginning  of  the 
flrst  of  these  reefs  an  age  of  over  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  years ;  and  yet  the  corals  by  which  they 
were  all  built  up  are  the  same  identical  spe¬ 
cies  in  all  of  them.  These  facts,  then,  furnish 
as  direct  evidence  as  we  can  obtain  in  any 
branch  of  physical  inquiry,  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  species  of  animals  now  existing,  have 
been  in  existence  over  thirty  thousand  years, 
and  have  not  undergone  the  slightest  change 
during  the  whole  of  that  period.  And  yet 
these  four  concentric  reefs  are  only  the  most 
distinct  of  that  regeon;  others,  less  exten¬ 
sively  investigated  thus  far,  lie  to  the  north¬ 
ward  ;  indeed,  the  whole  peninsula  of  Florida 
consists  altogether  of  coral  reefs  annexed  to 


one  another  in  the  course  of  time,  and  contain¬ 
ing  only  fragments  of  corals  and  shells,  Ac., 
identical  with  those  now  living  upon  that 
coast.  Now,  if  a  width  of  five  miles  is  a  fair 
average  for  one  coral  reef  growing  under 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  concentric 
reefs  of  Florida  are  seen  now  to  follow  one 
another,  and  this  regular  succession  should  ex¬ 
tend  only  as  far  north  os  Lake  Ogeechobee, 
for  two  degrees  of  latitude,  this  would  give 
about  two  hundred  thousand  years  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  which  was  necessary  for  that  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Florida  which  lies  south 
of  Lake  Ogeechobee  to  rise  to  its  present 
southern  extent  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
during  which  no  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  character  of  the  animals  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

To  form  adequate  ideas  of  the  great  physi¬ 
cal  changes  the  surface  of  our  globe  has  under¬ 
gone,  and  the  frequency  of  these  modifications 
of  the  character  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and 
of  their  coincidence  with  the  changes  observed 
among  the  organized  beings,  it  is  necessary  to 
study  attentively  the  works  of  Elie  de  Beau¬ 
mont.  He,  for  the  first  time,  attempted  to 
determine  the  relative  age  of  the  different 
systems  of  mountains,  and  showed  first,  also, 
that  the  physical  disturbances  occasioned  by 
their  upheaval,  coincided  with  the  successive 
disappearances  of  entire  faunse,  and  the  reap¬ 
pearances  of  new  ones.  In  his  earlier  papers 
he  recognized  seven,  then  twelve,  afterward 
fifteen  such  great  convulsions  of  the  globe, 
and  now  he  has  traced,  more  or  less,  fully  and 
conclusively,  the  evidence  that  the  number  of 
these  disturbances  has  been,  at  least  sixty, 
perhaps  one  hundred.  But  while  the  genesis 
and  genealogy  of  our  mountain  systems  were 
thus  illustrated,  palaeontologists,  extending 
their  comparisons  between  the  fossils  of  differ¬ 
ent  formations  more  carefully  to  all  the  suc¬ 
cessive  beds  of  each  great  era,  have  observed 
more  and  more  marked  differences  between 
them,  and  satisfied  themselves  that  faunae  also 
have  been  more  frequently  renovated  than 
was  formerly  supposed ;  so  that  the  general 
results  of  geology  proper,  and  of  palaeontolo¬ 
gy  concur,  in  the  main,  to  prove,  that  while 
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the  globe  has  been,  at  repeated  iatcrvals,  and 
indeed  frequently,  though  after  immeq^ly 
long  periods,  altered  and  altered  again,  until 
it  has  assumed  its  present  condition  ;  so  have 
also  animals  and  plants,  living  upon  its  sur¬ 
face,  been  again  and  again  extinguished,  and 
replaced  by  others,  until  those  now  living 
were  called  into  existence  with  man  at  their 
head.  The  investigation  is  not  in  every  case 
sufficiently  complete  to  show  everywhere  a  co¬ 
incidence  between  this  renovation  of  animals 
and  plants,  and  the  great  physical  revolutions 
which  have  altered  the  general  aspect  of  the 
globe,  but  it  is  already  extensive  enough  to 
exhibit  a  frequent  synchronism  and  correla¬ 
tion,  and  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  it 
will,  in  the  end,  lead  to  a  complete  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  their  mutual  dependence,  not  as  cause 
and  effect,  but  as  steps  in  the  same  progress¬ 
ive  development  of  a  plan  which  embraces  the 
physical,  as  well  as  the  organic  world. 

In  order  not  to  misapprehend  the  facts,  and 
perhaps  to  fall  back  upon  the  idea  that  these 
changes  may  be  the  cause  of  the  differences 
observed  between  the  fossils  of  different  pe¬ 
riods,  it  must  be  well  understood  that,  while 


organized  beings  exhibit  through  all  geologi¬ 
cal  formations  a  regular  order  of  succession, 
the  character  of  which  will  be  more  fully 
illustrated  hereafter,  this  succession  has  been, 
from  time  to  time,  violently  interrupted  by 
physical  disturbances,  without  any  of  these 
altering,  in  any  way,  the  progressive  character 
of  that  succession  of  organized  beings.  Truly 
this  shows  that  the  important,  the  leading 
feature  of  this  whole  drama  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  life,  and  that  the  material  world 
affords  only  the  elements  for  its  realization* 
The  simultaneous  disappearance  of  entire 
fauna*,  and  the  following  simultaneous  appear¬ 
ance  of  other  faunse,  show  further  that,  as  all 
these  faunae  consist  of  the  greatest  variety  of 
types,  in  all  formations,  combined  everywhere 
into  natural  associations  of  animals  and  plants, 
between  which  there  have  been  deflnite  rela¬ 
tion  at  all  times,  their  origin  can  at  no  time 
be  owing  to  the  limited  influence  of  monoto¬ 
nous  physical  causes,  ever  acting  in  the  same 
way.  Here,  again,  the  intervention  of  a 
Creator  is  displayed  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  in  every  stage  of  the  history  of  the 
world. 


REVOLUTION  I 

BENEVOLENT  Utopian  once  published 
a  plan  for  distributing  the  cool  and  frosty 
air  that  blows  about  the  north  pole  through¬ 
out  the  heated  region  of  the  Equator,  and  for 
correcting  the  error  of  the  sun  in  making 
summer  so  hot  and  winter  so  cold  in  temper¬ 
ate  latitudes,  by  drafts  on  Greenland’s  icy 
mountains  when  he  shone  over  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  upon  India’s  coral  strands  as  he 
neared  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  He  was 
doubtless  classed  in  his  day  with  the  lunatic 
engineer  who  proposed  a  railroad  to  the  moon, 
and  his  thermomctrical  project  likened  to  the 
schemes  for  greasing  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
and  decreasing  the  angle  of  the  ecliptic  with 
the  equator.  Differences  of  latitude  are  not 
so  easily  overcome,  thought  the  practical  men 
of  the  time,  nor  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 
When  summer  comes,  we  must  be  content  to 
melt,  and  in  winter  to  freeze  anon ;  and  so, 
perhaps,  the  crazy  Utopian  was  consigned  to 
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Bedlam.  Our  success  at  the  other  end  of  the 
thermometer  should  have  taught  us  better 
things — that  if  cold  rooms  could  be  made 
warm,  hot  rooms  might  be  made  cool ;  not,  to 
be  sure,  by  means  of  that  deluded  dreamer’s 
cumbersome  apparatus  of  subterranean  tunnels 
and  serial  tubes,  but  by  an  army  of  steam-en¬ 
gines  standing  on  every  accessible  inch  of  the 
equator,  and  each,  for  the  sake  of  a  gonple  of 
tons  of  coal,  producing  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  ice  daily. 

The  plan  is  as  good  as  accomplished.  The 
engines  are  working,  and  the  water  is  con¬ 
gealing,  though  not  on  the  equator,  yet  in 
London,  and  that,  too,  in  midsummer. 

A  Hr.  Harrison,  of  Geelong,  in  the  British 
colony  of  Victoria,  has  a  machine  working  in 
Red  Lion  square,  London,  driven  by  a  ten- 
horse  engine,  which  turns  out  ice  at  the  rate 
of  six  thousand  pounds  a  day. 

The  refrigeration,  as  we  learn  from  a  recent 
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thickness  The  ice  formed  rapidly  at  the 
coldest  end  of  the  trough  is  white  and  opaque, 
while  that  formed  slowly  at  the  lower  end  is 
more  transparent.  By  increasing  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  this  trough,  and  thus  insuring  more 
uniformity  of  action,  the  ice  will  be  trans¬ 
parent  throughout.  The  relative  excellence 
of  white  ice  and  clear  ice  is  a  debatable  point. 

The  white,  although  actually  colder  when 
of  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  valves,  so  that  |  formed,  melts  more  rapidly  than  the  clear  ice. 
each  stroke  of  the  piston  withdraws  a  qnan-  ;  — a  drawback  when  the  ice  has  to  be  kept,  but 
tity  of  ether  vapor  from  the  left-hand  vessels,  |  an  advantage  when  it  is  to  be  used, 
and  forces  it  into  a  condensing  vessel  on  the  |  The  expense  of  the  process  is  simply  that  of 
right  hand.  Where  the  vapor  is  raised,  an  j  the  motive  power.  In  the  process  itself  there 
intense  cold  is  produced ;  where  it  is  con-  I  is  no  waste  or  expenditure  of  anything  except 
densed,  a  corresponding  degree  of  heat  is  water.  An  ordinary  steam-engine  of  ten- 
evolved.  The  ether,  after  resuming  the  liquid  j  horse  power  consumes  a  ton  of  coals  per  day, 
state,  returns  by  a  self-regulating  valve  to 
the  evaporating  vessel,  and  the  process  thus 
continues  uninterruptedly,  without  requiring 
any  attention,  and  without  the  slightest  waste 
of  material.  Indeed,  as  the  pressure  inside 
the  vessels  is  less  than  the  outside  atmospheric 
pressure,  it  is  an  impossibility  that  any  ether 
can  escape. 

The  evaporating  vessel  is  simply  a  tubular 
boiler.  This  is  not  a  misnomer,  for  the  ether 
actually  bpils  in  it  at  a  temperature  (if  re¬ 
quired)  fifty  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 

The  cold  produced  Is  utilized  by  means  of  a 
stream  of  salt  water,  which  does  not  itself  north.  While  northern  households  are  gather- 

freeze  at  the  temperature  required  for  ice-  ing  around  the  blazing  hearth,  southern  fami- 

making,  but  carries  the  cold  to  the  vessels  lies  will  seat  themselves  at  the  cool  refrigera- 

containg  the  fresh  water  intended  for  conver-  tor.  During  our  heated  term,  buildings  may  be 

sion  into  ice.  This  part  of  the  apparatus  con-  cooled  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  now 

sists  of  a  trough  twenty  feet  in  length,  fitted  warmed — by  the  circulation  of  ice-water  in 

with  sixty-one  freezing-molds,  over  the  out-  pipes.  Animal  food  may  be  preserved  in  the 

side  surfaces  of  which  the  cold  salt  water  warmest  weather,  and  provisions  salted  at  any 

circulates  in  a  continued  stream.  After  hav-  season  of  the  year.  But  perhaps  the  most  ben- 

ing  thus  parted  with  its  cooling  power,  it  is  eficial  application  of  the  process  will  be  the 

returned  to  the  refrigerating  vessel,  and  again  cooling  of  hospitals  in  tropical  regions.  The 

passed  through  the  tubes  of  the  boiler.  There  fearful  mortality  arising  from  the  prevalence 

is  thus  a  continued  and  regular  circulation  of  of  fevers  in  an  atmosphere  above  eighty  de- 

this  fluid,  similar  to  that  of  the  ether,  the  grees  can  be  checked  by  treating  the  patients 

whole  bearing  a  remote  resemblance  to  the  in  cool  apartments.  An  Indian  or  Mexican 

double  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  Is  found  campaign  will  not  have  half  its  present  ter- 

that  the  numbet  of  freezing-molds  is  not  rors,  if  every  regiment  could  add  to  its  com-  R 

nearly  sufficient,  and  that  the  machine  will  missariat  an  ice-making  engine, 

be  worked  with  more  advantage  if  the  number  What  effect  this  discovery  may  have  upon 
be  doubled.  the  rapidly-growing  ice-trade  is  worthy  of 

The  ice  can  be  made  of  any  required  shape  consideration  by  those  who  are  interested  in 

or  thickness.  It  is  at  present  turned  out  in  it.  The  ice-shipping  trade  from  New  England, 

slabs  eighteen  inches  square  on  the  sides,  and  indeed  from  Boston  alone,  engages  the  capital 

an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  The  slabs  can  be  of  numerous  companies,  and  a  very  large 

placed  together,  so  as  to  form  blocks  of  any  amount  of  tonnage.  It  is  conducted  with  such 


and  the  product  m  ice  will  be  four  to  five 
tons.  The  removal  of  the  ice  when  formed, 
and  refilling  the  molds  with  water,  are  the 
only  parts  of  the  operation  requiring  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  an  attendant.  The  whole  expense  of 
making  ice  in  London,  including  interest  on 
capital,  Ac.,  will  be  considerably  less  than  ten 
shillings  per  ton. 

If  this  invention  proves  as  successful  upon 
a  large  scale  as  it  is  upon  a  small  one — and  we 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  it — ice  in  southern 
climates  will  be  laid  in  as  the  summer’s  stock 
of  fuel,  as  much  as  coal  is  for  a  winter  at  the 


number  of  an  English  journal,  is  produced  by 
the  evaporation  of  ether  in  a  vacuum ;  and 
the  peculiarity  of  the  invention  consists  in  the 
arrangements  for  evaporating  the  ether  at  a 
low  temperature,  and  condensing  it  at  a 
higher,  precisely  the  reverse  of  ordinary  evap¬ 
orating  processes.  The  ether  is  contained  in 
air-tight  vessels,  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  cylinder  in  the  center 
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i^kill  and  ecouomj  that  New  Orleans  and 
Havana  get  their  ice  for  a  cent  per  pound, 
(never  less  than  half  a  cent,)  and  Calcutta  for 
about  two  and  a  half  cents.  But  judging 
ftroDi  its  present  success  alone,  this  ice-making 
machine  will  furnish  ice  at  those  localities  for 
le^  than  a  quarter  of  that  price.  Since  1832, 
the  trade  has  ingreased  with  great  rapidity, 
and  most  of  the  ponds  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos¬ 
ton  are  used  for  the  purpose.  So  long  as 
•leven  years  ago,  the  shipments  from  Boston 


coastwise  for  one  year  amounted  to  51,887 
tuns ;  to  foreign  ports,  22,591.  The  export 
of  ice  during  the  year  1856,  from  Boston, 
was  125,814  tons  ;  for  the  year  1854,  115,315 
tons.  The  export  of  ice  from  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1855,  was 
over  41,000  tons,  valued  at  nearly  $200,000. 
This  is  a  small  sum  comparatively,  but  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  ice  trade  has  been 
without  doubt  one  of  the  main  stays  which 
preserved  the  Calcutta  trade  to  Boston. 


I 
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STEAM  ON  THE 

The  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  its 
navigation  by  nteamboata  will  double  the  I 
vast  importance  of  that  great  work  to  the  '■ 
State  and  the  nation.  The  recent  trial  trip  ; 
by  steamboat  through  the  canal  proves  the  . 
practicability  of  that  mode  of  navigation,  and  ! 
gives  to  the  canal  a  new  and  enlarged  interest. 
One  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  Judge  Rug-  , 
glee,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Buffalo,  in  a  public 
address  to  the  citizens,  spoke  of  the  pa.st  and 
prospective  magnitude  of  the  canal  naviga¬ 
tion,  preseutiug  some  statistics  which  have  a 
general  interest  He  said : 

“  New  York  before  the  construction  of  the 
canal  was  a  city  of  100,090  inhabitants,  with 
commercial  advantages  no  better  than  those 
of  many  other  seaports.  Under  the  impulse 
ot  canid  communication  it  had  grown  up  to  a 
metropolis  of  750,000  people,  and  its  taxable 
property  bad  increased  nearly  $500,000,000, 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  at 
least  one-half  of  that  sum  was  due  to  the 
Erie  Canal.  During  the  same  period  Buffalo 
bad  grown  from  a  mere  hamlet  to  a  great  and 
q>lendid  city.  The  inOuences  which  had  in¬ 
creased  the  one  had  called  the  other  into  be¬ 
ing,  and  a  range  of  prosperous  cities  was 
growing  up  along  the  line  of  the  canal. 

Daring  the  last  twenty-two  years  the  canals 
have  carried  upon  their  waters  4he  stupendous 
amount  of  Aftn-five  mHUiont  </  tine,  having  a 
value  exceeding  (iro  Uumand  five  hundred  mil~ 
lion*  of  doUar*.  It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to 
comprehend  amounts  so  enormous,  but  some 
idea  may  be  formed  by  reflecting  that  k  ex¬ 
ceeds  by  nearly  1,000,000,000  the  value  of  our 
assessed  property  of  every  description,  move¬ 
able  and  immoveable,  between  the  ocean  and 
the  lakes.  The  passage  of  such  a  golden 
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stream  has  produced  its  legitimate  results  in 
strewing  its  banks  with  splendid  cities.  And 
what  do  we  see  when  we  look  out  upon  the 
inland  oceans  west  of  Buflhlo  ?  Are  they  not 
too  encircled  with  great  and  prosperous  cen¬ 
ters  of  trade,  all  dependent  for  their  prosperity 
upon  this  great  continental  artery  of  traffic  ? 
Mr.  Buggies  said  he  never  looked  upon  this 
maguifloent  chain  of  waters  without  recurring 
to  a  singular  compact  and  characteristic  epi¬ 
thet,  once  applied  to  them  by  that  greatest  of 
American  statesmen,  Daniel  Webster.  Upon 
a  certain  occarion  Mr.  Buggies  had  ventured 
to  urge  upon  Hr.  Webster  the  importance  of 
the  Mississippi  as  an  indissoluble  bond  of  na¬ 
tional  union,  asserting,  perhaps  with  some 
extravagance,  that  ‘  it  was  the  great  fact  of  this 
country!’  To  which  the  statesman,  after  a 
slight  pause,  replied :  ‘  Sir,  it  may  be  a  great 
fact ;  but,  let  me  tell  you,  the  great  chain  of 
lakes  is  a  very  broad  hint  /’ 

“  Upon  this  ‘  hint,’  gentlemen,  said  Mr. 
Buggies,  1  now  speak  and  have  come  here  to 
act.  It  is  my  purpose,  said  he,  to  afford  to 
Buffalo,  as  far  as  ir  my  power,  every  facility 
it  may  require  for  the  perfect  and  unobstructed 
navigation  of  the  canals.  Looking  back  upon 
the  $2,500,000,000  which  the  canals  have 
already  carried,  we  hardly  need  to  survey  the 
future  or  seek  to  estimate  by  figures  its  im¬ 
mense  and  inevitable  development  My 
friends,  a  steamboat  has  gone  down  the 
Erie  Canal  ttom  the  lake  to  the  Hudson  1  For 
one,  said  Mr.  R.,  I  shall  hail  the  return  of  that 
boat  to  the  western  divirion  of  the  canal  with 
an  interest  no  less  intense  than  that  which  was 
fell  myself  and  others  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  the  ascent  of  the  first 
steamboat  up  the  Hudson  River  fifty  years  ago. 
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Tub  world  would  bo  a  great  loser,  it  eeema 
to  me,  if  the  belief  should  ever  die  out  ia 
fairies,  drjads,  naiads,  aud  all  that  class  of 
Invisible  genii  who  used  to  haunt  old  ruins 
and  dark  caves,  aud  woody  ravines,  and  gush¬ 
ing  springs.  I  would  not  lose  rm/  faith  in 
them  for  all  the  matter-of-fact  wisdom  of  this 
utilitarian  age.  The  treasures  of  my  child¬ 
hood  are  laid  up  in  its  keeping,  and  memory 
would  be  bankrupt  indeed  should  it  prove  a 
defaulter. 

There  were  troops  of  these  airy  beings  who 
frequented  the  quiet  nooks  around  a  rude 
old  farm-honse,  perched  high  up  among  the 
hills  of  the  “  Granite  State  nor  did  they 
disdain  to  hold  familiar  intercourse  with  a 
certain  sun-browned  slip  of  maidenhood  whom 
I  remember.  Were  they  not  living  presences  7 
Then  how  should  they  follow,  aud  press  them¬ 
selves  on  me  now,  when  a  thousand  miles  and 
more,  with  a  quarter  of  a  century,  lie  between 
my  present  self  and  these  old  haunts  T  Mem¬ 
ory,  is  it  7  But  what  had  memory  to  do,  till 
these  spirits  had  molded  forms  of  wild  aud 
wonderful  beauty,  to  fill  the  shelves  aud  uiehes 
in  her  cabinet  7 

There  is  one  the  guardian  spirit  of  a  spring 
which  gushed  out  of  a  bank  of  blue  clay,  in  a 
deep,  darkly-shaded  ravine,  close  to  the  grassy 
road  that  led  to  school.  Often  and  often  she 
comes  to  me,  in  the  midst  of  my  daily  duties, 
enwh  all  the  world  seems  a  hot  aud  dusty 
plain,  scorching  the  feet  aud  parching  the  lips 
of  life’s  wayfarers,  and  bids  ms  remember 
how,  years  and  years  ago,  with  a  score  of  bare¬ 
footed  boys  and  girls,  I  scrambled  down  the 
stony  path  with  unshrinking  feet,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  the  thirsty  flock,  (what  children  ever 
yet  passed  a  spring  on  the  way  to  school  with¬ 
out  being  thirsty  7)  held  my  two  bauds  under 
the  stream  and  carried  the  precious  draught 
to  my  lips.  Then  we  dipped  our  hair  into  the 
basin  at  the  foot  of  the  clayey  bank,  and  al¬ 
lowed  the  water  to  drip  from  it  over  our  bare 
shoulders  and  clean  aprons,  while,  with  sun- 
bonnets  in  our  hands,  we  pursued  our  way.  I 
am  reminded,  too,  how  I  daily  repented,  as  I 
became  conscious  on  reaching  the  school-house, 
that,  what  with  tbs  water  and  the  wind,  my 
hair  had  lost  all  traces  of  the  recent  combing, 
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and  the  soiled  apron  looked  ominous  of  ike 
chiding  which  awaited  me  at  home ;  and  also, 
how,  when  morning  came  again,  1  forgot  my 
shame  and  sorrow  aud  sinned  the  same  anew. 
Sometimes  she  brings  me  daguerreotypes  of 
faces  and  Ggurea  of  which  1  had  else  lust  all 
traces,  aud  then,  starting  from  those  frolics  by 
the  spring,  follows  on  with  me  to  the  points 
where  their  pathways  first  struck  out  from 
mine — shows  me  their  forms,  growing  dim  in 
the  distance,  as  they  press  on  in  the  dust  and 
din  of  life ; .  now  one  mounting  higher 
than  the  rest,  and  looking  proudly  back 
on  those  he  bos  left  behind  ;  now  another  slow¬ 
ly  sinking  into  the  quiet  grave  which  opens 
for  his  weary  feet. 

Now  she  is  pointing  to  one  of  those  barefoot¬ 
ed  urchins,  in  striped  trousers  and  torn  bat, 
while  I  seem  to  see  the  homespun,  home-dyed 
garments  change  to  glossy  black,  and  the  dirty 
tape  that  tied  his  square  collar  gradually 
assume  the  proportions  and  complexion  of  a 
white  neckcloth.  Yet,  while  remembering  that 
through  much  toil  aud  many  trials  has  this 
change  come,  I  also  remember  (for  the  sublime 
aud  the  ludicrous  keep  always  near  together)  a 
very  early  instance  of  the  zeal  aud  perseve¬ 
rance  which  have  been  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
ducing  it.  1  see  him  on  one  May  morning, 
long  ago,  creeping  softly,  on  tiptoe,  backward 
and  forward,  round  and  round,  in  curves  and 
zigzags,  through  a  field  of  springing  grain,  oe- 
casionally  leaping  forward,  and  then  resuming 
his  stealthy  step.  Astonished  out  of  measure 
at  such  unwonted  proceedings,  I  scamper  out 
to  inquire  the  cause,  and  am  told,  in  a  most 
subdued  and  serious  whisper,  that  he  is  trying 
the  experiment  of  catching  a  robin  by  patting 
salt  on  his  tail.  Duly  impressed  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  undertaking,  1  mount  the  bar- 
post,  and  sit,  a  most  interested  spectator,  until 
called  to  breakfast.  Of  course  his  eflbrt  was 
unsuccessful,  but  I,  as  well  as  he,  was  fully 
persuaded  that  only  more  time  and  care  were 
wauting. 

Now  just  here,  at  this  present  moment,  has 
occurred  one  of  those  strange  coincidences 
which,  without  the  aid  of  that  before-men¬ 
tioned  faith  of  mine,  would  be  quite  unac¬ 
countable.  A  friend  laid  on  my  table  the  Ju- 
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ly  number  of  Eknerson’s  Magazine,  and  on  turn¬ 
ing  the  leavee,  one  of  the  first  things  to  at¬ 
tract  my  attention  is  a  column  or  so  in  the 
“  Editor’s  Studio,”  devoted  to  these  same 
mythical  favorites  of  my  childhood  of  which 
I  was  writing.  An  allusion  to  the  “  Brownies 
and  Fairies  of  England  and  Scotland”  has 
awakened  a  singular  train  of  associations. 
Surely  some  of  the  jealous  elves  thought  best 
to  jog  my  memory  a  little,  lest  I  should  pass 
them  by  without  due  attention. 

First  in  this  new  train  comes  an  old  gentle¬ 
man,  of  rotund  figure  and  waddling  gait,  who, 
in  his  neighborly  calls  at  the  old  farm-house, 
used  to  take  me  on  his  knee,  pass  his  hand 
down  over  my  brown  hair  and  tanned  cheek, 
say  they  were  “getting  just  of  a  color,”  and 
then  call  me  his  “  Little  Brownie.”  This  cog- 
nomen  came,  at  length,  to  be  adopted  as  a  pet 
name  for  me  at  home ;  but  its  signification  was 
very  limited  to  my  understanding,  till  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  become  tolerably  familiar 
with  some  of  the  “  good  people  ”  whose  name¬ 
sake  I  was,  through  the  story-telling  kindness 
of  an  old  Scotch  woman. 

■Goody  Mercer  was  one  of  the  tallest,  gaunt- 
'cst,  boniest  of  her  countrywomen. 

Sir  Walter  might,  possibly,  have  drawn  the 
portrait  of  Meg  Merriles  from  her  veritable 
self.  She  could  turn  her  hand  to  anything  in 
the  way  of  hard  work ;  could  mow,  or  reap, 
dig  potatoes,  whitewash,  clean  bouse,  and 
what  not — and,  moreover,  was  a  most  notable 
knitter,  but  she  was  terribly  superstitious,  as 
the  world  calls  it,  i.  e.,  she  was  a  “  true  be¬ 
liever”  in  all  tangible  or  intangible  beings 
who  dance  in  wild  places  by  moonlight,  who 
haunt  lily  cups  and  lovely  things  by  daylight, 
and  old  dilapidated  buildings  at  night.  She 
lived  alone  with  a  daughter,  Bessie,  who,  dur¬ 
ing  the  spinning  and  dairy  season,  usually 
went  out  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  some  one 
of  the  housewives  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
always  returned  home  before  nightfall,  as  her 
mother  would  never  stay  alone  after  dark. 

It  happened  one  autumn  that  it  became  de¬ 
sirable  to  secure  Bessie’s  services  at  the  farm¬ 
house  for  the  evenings  as  well  as  the  days, 
till  the  fruit  was  drit^,  the  apple-sauce  made, 
the  husking  done,  and  so  on,  and  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  “  Brownie,”  the  only  uselees  per¬ 
sonage  in  the  family,  should  go  over  to  keep 
Goody  Mercer  company,  and  come  back  with 
“Joe,”  the  hired  man,  when  he  went  to  escort 
Bessie  home  at  nine  o’clock.  To  secure  my 


consent,  I  was  told  by  the  latter  that  her  mo¬ 
ther  knew  “oceans  of  stories.” 

The  first  time  I  went  on  this  errand  I  loi¬ 
tered  so  much  that,  though  I  left  home  quite 
early,  it  was  far  into  the  twilight  before  I 
reached  the  little  brown,  mossy-roofed  hut 
where  the  old  woman  lived.  She  was  sitting 
on  a  bench,  out  under  the  eaves,  knitting, 
which  greatly  surprised  me,  for  it  was  a  chilly 
October  night.  She  chid  me  for  being  so  late 
in  her  broadest  Scotch,  and  said  she  was  half 
frozen  with  sitting  out  there  so  long.  I  asked 
wonderingly  “why  she  didn’t  stay  in  the 
house.”  Her  answer  to  my  question  was  a 
mysterious  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  matter¬ 
ing  about  its  “  not  being  a  safe  place  in  door 
for  a  lone  body  after  dark.”  I  remember  that 
her  manner  gave  me  considerable  uneasiness, 
nor  did  I  feel  at  ease  after  we  got  into  ths 
low,  dark-ceiled  kitchen,  till  the  pine  knots 
which  she  threw  on  the  fire  burned  up  brisk¬ 
ly  and  the  frolicsome  blaze  threw  its  light  in¬ 
to  all  the  remote  corners,  and  showed  that  the 
bunches  of  stocking  yarn  hanging  about  the 
room  were  not  white  faces  peering  at  me  from 
the  wall,  that  the  numerous  garments  sus¬ 
pended  from  pegs  and  wooden  hooks  were  all 
tenantless,  that  no  long  bony  hand  depended 
from  a  certain  sleeve,  as  it  had  looked  to  me 
in  the  faint  light  at  our  entrance.  However, 

I  was  presently  comfortably  curled  up  in  one 
corner  of  the  wide  settle,  and  Goody  Mercer 
was  vigorously  plying  her  knitting-needles  in 
the  opposite  one,  with  a  skein  of  yarn  round 
her  neck  (for  she  always  contended  that  it 
was  a  foolish  waste  of  time  to  mud  yarn  on  a 
ball  to  be  pulled  off  again  in  knitting),  as  if 
she  bad  settled  herself  down  for  the  evening. 

She  was  nothing  loth  to  find  so  ready  a  lis¬ 
tener,  and  hour  after  hour,  and  evening  after 
evening,  I  listened  to  her  marvelous  tales,  of 
which  the  fountain  seemed  exbaustless. 

I  heard  how  her  grandfather  had  been  tor¬ 
mented  by  the  mischievous  brownies,  who 
trampled  down  his^  mowing  fields  in  their 
moonlight  revels,  till  the  “  gude  man,”  in  his 
exasperation,  resolved  to  punish  them  by 
ploughing  up  the  rich  turf ;  and  how  the  fur¬ 
rows  would  open  before  the  plowshare  and 
close  up  behind  it  as  it  passed,  leaving  the 
field  as  green  and  unbroken  as  before. 

I  heard  how  belated  laborers  were  some¬ 
times  beset  by  a  company  of  grotesque  little 
figures,  with  chirping  voices  and  firefly  lamps, 
who  gave  them  infinite  annoyance  by  tripping 
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tbeir  fMt,  leading  them  into  bogs,  and  nich  i 
like  pranks.  I  heard  how  the  fairies  gathered  ! 
all  the  rose-leaves  from  the  garden,  one  breezy 
moonlight  ki|;ht,  and  when  Goody’s  mother 
■et  up  a  scolding  about  it  in  the  morning,  the 
spiteful  little  people  brought  back  the  dried 
and  crumpled  things,  and  scattered  them  in 
her  pans  of  milk,  so  that  she  lost  a  whole 
ehuruing  of  cream  by  it.  But  the  piece  of 
mischief  for  which  the  old  woman  seemed  to 
retain  the  strongest  resentment,  was  the  act 
of  some  vieions  elves,  who,  one  night  the  year 
before  she  married  her  Goodman  Mercer,  set 
all  the  goslings  swimming  in  the  bleaching 
trough,  to  the  great  destruction  of  their  lives 
and  feathers,  from  the  strong  lye  it  contained, 
so  that  Goody’s  best  feather  bed  was  some 
pounds  the  lighter  in  consequence. 

Sometimes  I  postered  the  old  woman  with 
questions,  till  she  quite  lost  her  patience. 

As  I  grew  familiar  with  the  nomenclatnro 
of  her  strange  mythology,  I  was  curious  to 
learn  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
fairies,  brownies,  witches,  wizzards,  fays, 
elves,  and  so  on.  I  was  also  desirous  of  know¬ 
ing  if  fairies  died  and  were  buried,  or  whether 
they  could  fly  away  to  heaven  without  dying ; 
whether  they  went  to  our  heaven  or  had  one 
for  their  own  especial  occupation. 

To  all  these  knotty  questions.  Dame  Mercer 
invariably  answered — 

“  Na,  na,  chiel  I  I  dinna  ken— -I  dinna  ken.” 

Finding  her  system  of  mythology  deficient, 

I  set  my  brain  to  improving  and  completing 
h — a  work  which  I  accomplished  very  much 
to  my  own  satisfaction.  SuflSce  it  to  say,  that 
when  spring  came  round  again,  I  went  out 
into  my  old  haunts,  with  such  wonderful 
acquisitions  of  mysterious  knowledge,  and  an 
imagination  so  enlarged  and  quickened,  that 
the  world  seemed  peopled  anew — a  world 
within  a  world. 

Not  a  clump  of  sweet  briar  in  the  rocky 
pasture  but  was  a  home  for  some  spirit  of 
beauty  and  fragrance,  who  was  glad  to  see 
me  coming,  and  loved  me  because  I  loved  the 
roses.  Not  a  crevice  in  the  slaty  ledges  but 
some  elf  had  hung  out  of  it  a  swaying  branch 
of  ivy  for  a  ladder  or  a  swing.  Not  a  cluster 
•f  spruces  on  the  steep  hillside,  spreading  out 
their  long  branches  close  to  the  ground,  look¬ 
ing,  for  all  the  world,  like  trees  that  had  sat 
down  to  rest,  but  I  fancied  it  a  place  where 
the  fays  played  “  hide  and  seek  ”  and  “  blind 
man’s  buff.”  Then,  that  long,  narrow  pond, 
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I  at  the  foot  of  Spruce  Hill,  where  the  fairies 

I  launched  whole  squadrons  of  lily-leaf  boats  in 
the  spring,  and  moored  them  by  their  long 
stems.  It  was  as  famous  a  watering-place  for 
the  geese  as  are  Newport  and  Saratoga  for 
another  class  of  summer  pleasure-seekers,  and 
thither  I  was  sent,  every  night  after  supper,  to 
fetch  them  home.  It  was  not  long  before  1 
became  fully  convinced  that  they  and  their 
quackling  broods  were  poueutd  by  some  inim¬ 
ical  spirits,  for  never,  1  am  sure,  did  geese 
behave  with  such  utter  defiance  of  all  pro¬ 
priety,  and  such  entire  disregard  of  another’s 
convenience,  as  these  invariably  did  whenever 
I  essayed  to  coax  or  drive  them  from  their 
bathing-place.  If  1  succeeded  in  persuading 
them  to  land,  it  was  always  on  the  side  opposite 
me,  when  I  would  make  all  possible  haste 
round  the  end  of  the  pond,  in  constant  fear  of 
stepping  on  snakes  or  toads  in  the  long,  coarse 
grass,  and  just  as  1  came  up  behind  them,  the 
whole  flock  would  spread  their  sails  again, 
and  float  back  to  the  side  1  had  just  left,  with 
such  a  mocking  cackle  that  all  the  spirits  of 
the  hill  stopped  their  sports  to  echo  back 
their  shout  of  defiance.  After  being  baffled  a 
few  times  in  this  way,  I  usually  took  op  the 
game  in  earnest,  and  with  an  apron-full  of 
sticks  and  pebbles,  pursued  them  from  side  to 
side,  with  as  wild  a  spirit  of  mischief  as  their 
own ;  till  some  elderly  gander,  more  sedate 
than  the  rest,  became  disgusted,  and  turning 
his  steps  homeward,  called  his  family  to  fol¬ 
low  him  and  have  done  with  such  nonsense. 

With  these  memories  of  childhood  in  view, 
to  freshen  and  make  green  the  highway  of 
life,  I  am  led  to  exclaim  Alas  I  for  the 
children  of  this  generation!  what  do  they 
know  of  mystery?”  Who  ever  told  them 
stories  of  fairies  and  hobgoblins,  with  that 
unction  which  a  firm  faith  alone  can  give? 
Who  ever  writes  a  fairy  tale  now-a-days  with¬ 
out  appending  to  it  the  key  to  all  its  secret 
chambers  ?— as  if  Powers  should  tack  a  label 
on  the  forehead  of  his  Greek  slave,  thus — 

“  Be  not  deceived ;  this  look$  very  much 
like  a  woman,  but  it  is  only  a  piece  of  marble.” 

Is  it  an  evil  that  these  fancies  and  fantasies 
of  young  imagination  shape  themselves  to  our 
older  circumstances,  investing  all  our  sur¬ 
roundings  with  a  life  that  is  not  their  own, 
making  even  the  quivering  leaves  to  hint  of 
friendly  sympathies,  and  relieving  the  routine 
of  daily  duty  with  glimpses  of  rainbows  be¬ 
hind  the  clouds? 
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THE  SEA-SERPENT 

"  B«  maktth  the  deep  to  boll  like  e  pot.  e  e  e  TTken 


Jm  rviteCK  kinuelf  up,  the  might;  ere  efnid.  •  •  *  None 
li  ao  fleroe  that  dare  itir  him  up.  *  *  •  Out  of  his  mouth 
go  bumiDg  lamps,  and  sparks  of  Are  leap  out.  Out  of 
Us  nostrils  goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a  seething  pot  or 
snuMron.  •  *  *  He  estsemeth  iron  as  straw,  and  brass 
an  rotten  wood.  Tha  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee ;  darts 
aso  eonnted  as  stubbie  ;  he  laugheth  at  the  shaking  of 
a  spear.  *  •  •  His  teeth  are  terrible  round  about.  •  *  •  Bj 
Ua  naeainga  a  light  doth  shine,  and  his  ejes  are  like  the 
sfslids  of  the  morning.'’ 

Reader,  do  jon  bellera  in  the  sea-ser- 
pentT  No,  no,  no,  we  hear  responded 
from  all  points  of  the  compasa  Well,  “  be- 
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liewest  thon  the  Scriptures  T  Tea,.  I  know  tbo« 
bclievest.’'  Then  if  the  terrible  leviathan 
inhabited  the  fp*eat  deep  in  the  dajs  of  Job,  as 
described  in  the  sublime  quotations  we  have 
made,  why  should  it  be  thought  incredible  that 
the  same  or  similar  monsters  inhabit  the  great 
oceans  in  our  day  T  We  believe  in  the  sea- 
serpent.  We  have  never  seen  him  ourselves ; 
but  we  know  people,  friends  and  relatives, 
who  have  seen  him,  and  in  whose  testimony 
we  place  entire  confidence.  His  favorite 
bannts  seem  to  be  along  the  New  Englauft 
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•oast,  where  he  has  been  sceii  at  divers  times  hailing  the  town.  This  tme  story  comes  to  ns 
and  places  by  many  good  and  honest  people.  from  a  Yankee  girl,  who  says  she  “  is  walking 
If  any  of  our  readers  still  doubt,  we  trust  in  the  flowery  paths  of  literature.”  To  carry 

their  doubts  may  be  removed  by  the  following  conviction  more  surely  to  the  mind  of  every 

veritable  account  of  his  being  seen,  once  on  reader,  we  present,  on  the  preceding  page,  an 
a  time,  sunning  himself  on  Ten  Pound  excellent  likeness  of  his  snakish  majesty  on 
Island,  and  also  swimming  boldly  into  the  the  occasion  referred  to,  just  in  the  act  of  hail- 
harbor  of  Cap*  Ann,  bearding  the  fleet  and  ing  the  fleet. 

A  LBOBND  OF  THE  BEA-8ERPBVT. 

ST  MART  W.  JANTSIN. 

The  fleet  within  the  harbor  lay— the  harbor  of  Cape  Ann — 

While  slowly  to  the  Shingly  beach  the  droning  breakers  ran, 

And  the  sea  was  smooth  as  glass  along  the  coast-line  of  Cape  Ana. 

The  merchantmen  returned  from  isles  in  sonthem  seas  away, 

And  fishers'  barqnes  from  George’s  Bank,  and  barques  from  Chalenr^Bay, 

And  trading  brigs  from  Newfoundland— all  in  the  harbor  lay. 

Uprose  the  hot  red  Ang^t  snn  above  old  Gloncester  town — 

The  Angnst  sun  with  glowing  rays  like  arrows  dropping  down 
Upon  the  fleet  with  idle  sails,  the  harbor,  and  the  town. 

The  fishers  sauntered  round  the  wharves  with  brawny  necks  abare. 

Or  ’mid  “  the  fish  flakes  ”  wrought  their  tasks  with  listless,  drowsy  air — 

Or  spread  their  nets  to  dry  upon  the  rocks  so  brown  and  bare. 

When  suddenly  a  woman  ran  the  streets  of  Gloucester  town. 

With  gasping  breath  and  eager  face,  and  hair  her  shoulders  down,  , 

While  people  from  their  windows  gazed,  with  smile,  or  nod,  or  frown.  . ; 

But  tho’  the  people  forth  did  look,  yet  none  did  care  to  stir, 

Till  down  she  sank  before  the  house  where  dwelt  the  minister. 

Who  laid  his  sermon  by,  out  stepped,  and  thus  did  speak  to  her : 

“What  means  it.  Goody  Wonson— this  wild,  unseemly  race? 

Why  does  a  sober  dame  like  thee  adopt  such  madcap  pace  ? 

And  why  yonr  breathless,  frightened  look,  and  why  your  ^^alifd  facs  *'  ; 

r.  “  The  Salem  witchcraft  days  are  o’er,  else  surely  ’two- jij  b*  told  : 

'  That  Goody  Wonson  is  possessed  of  devils  manifol'^  j 

What  is  it,  woman,  thou  hast  seen  7  thon'rt  shivr,ring,  as  with  cold.’*'  , 

Then  shuddered  Goody  Wons'-n.  and  with  oj^i^bing  voice-  ffld  say — 

‘  “  0,  I’ve  seen  the  great  sea-serpent  i  On  '-fen  Ponndlsle  he  lay, 

And  such  a  frightful  thing  was  he,  1  ds,jed  not  longer  stay. 

O,  a  frightful,  shining  thing  was  ne — a-sleepin<r  in  the  snn — 

His  sides  all  ringed  with  scales  of  green  and  stripes  of  sickly  dun ! 

And  when  he  woke  and  turned  to  yawn,  0,  his  horrid,  forked  ton  'i:e  L 

“  And  h"  enflod  himself  upon  tho  rocks,  and  reared  his  evil  head-  - 
And  his  openeu  jaws  were  grim  and  vast,  like  caverns  of  the  drad— 

1  And  his  eyes  were  balls  uf  living  flame  set  in  his  horrid  head  \ 

*  And,  as  I  stood  enchained  ^th  fright,  he  tamed  and  looked  on  ae;- 
I  screamed  and  fled  o’er  beach,  and  rock,  and  tangled  weed,  lest  h» 

IheaM  iBare  me  hi  Us  slimy  folds— that  dreadful  thiiB:  o’  the  sea !” 
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Ilien  qnoth  the  minister — “  What  anid  wife’s  tale  is  this  yon  speak? 

We  read  in  Holy  Book  of  many  a  monster  of  the  deep — 

The  ‘great  leviathan,'— bnt  snake  the  ocean  may  not  keep. 

"Nay, Goody  Wonson,  'twas  some  giant  sea-weed,  cockle-seamed, 

On  Ten  Pound  Island  rocks  you  saw,  which  monster  snake  yon  deemed ; 
But  hither  cometh  Lonson  Nash — tell  him  this  tale  you  dreamed.” 

But  aged  Lonson  Nash — the  man  of  learning  rare  and  old — 

Paused  near  the  minister  and  spake,  betimes  her  words  were  told, 

"  'Tie  true,  good  air ;  this  woman’s  tale  is  neither  false  nor  bold. 

"For  bnt  this  morn,  when  sleep  had  fled  before  the  sultry  day, 

I  sat  me  at  my  casement  down  to  scan  the  harbor  bay. 

And  oatoh  the  sea-breeze  cool,  if  such,  perchance,  came  up  that  way. 

"  My  casement  overlooks  the  point,  the  harbor,  and  the  sea ; 

And,  as  I  gazed  beyond  the  ships,  I  saw,  or  seemed  to  see. 

Borne  monstrous  being  of  the  deep  a  floating  on  the  sea. 

”  I  brought  my  glass  and  looked  again.  ’Twas  true  I  I  saw  the  thing — 

A  snake,  of  length  an  hundred  feet,  with  many  a  scaly  ring — 

Mow  idly  sporting  on  the  waves,  now  swimming  boldly  in. 

"Inside  the  harbor  bar  he  came— close  up  the  ships  beside ; 

Perchance  some  sailor  on  the  decks  this  visitor  descried. 

For  the  sea  was  resting  smooth  as  glass,  with  little  wind  or  tide. 

"Then  on  a  sudden  full  he  paused,  and  with  a  giant  hound, 

Upreared  from  out  the  waves  his  head,  and,  curious,  stared  around — 

I’d  swear  he  shouted  '  ships  ahoy  I’  I  almost  heard  the  sound. 

"For  minutes  flve  he  gazed  around — and  then  away  swam  he. 

While  the  waves  were  churned  to  creamy  foam  as  far  as  eye  could  see. 
And  all  the  fleet  rocked  to  and  fro,  like  cockles  on  the  sea. 

"  'Tie  now  high  noon,  and  th’  August  sun  heats  pitilessly  down ; 

And  not  the  faintest  breath  sweeps  from  the  sea  into  the  town ; 

Bnt  I  fear  we'll  have  a  tempest  wild  ere  yon  red  orb  goes  down. 

"I  hope  no  fisher-boats  are  out  beyond  the  bar  at  sea. 

And,  if  yon  sails  are  riding  in,  their  helms  are  lashed  a- lee, — 

For  I  think  it  was  an  omen  dire— that  horrid  thing  o'  the  sea. 

"Yon  smile,  good  sir — thy  prayers  mayhap  can  turn  this  doom  away ; — 
Come,  Goody  Wonson,  homeward  go ! — ^the  people  press  this  way : 

But  speak  to  none  concerning  what  thou  hast  beheld  this  day.” 

That  night  the  thunder  tempest  tramped  along  the  Shingly  shore. 

And  the  harbor  bar  moaned  sobbingly  above  the  breakers’  roar — 

Bnt  woe  for  those  whose  feet  might  tread  the  beach,  ah,  nevermore  I 

And  woe  for  Goody  Wonson’s  gold-haired  young  sailor  son, 

Who,  clutching  at  his  tiller,  went  down— his  voyage  done  I 
And  woe  for  Goody  Wonson,  a-oalling  for  her  son  I 

Binoe  that  dread  night  of  storm  and  dark,  long  years  have  passed  awag. 
And  flsher-skiflh  still  aail  the  sea,  and  barques  to  Chaleur  Bay, 

And  the  paopla  throng  old  Gloucester  town  this  sultry  summer  day. 

Bat  If,  perchanoe — when  winds  are  hushed,  and  low  the  breakers  roar 
The  serpent  of  the  deep  Is 'seen  disporting  near' the  shore. 

The  saSen  say,  "  Trust  not  the  sea  till  this  night’s  storm  be  o’er  T 

I  '  y 
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THE  “EEGULATORS”  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA; 

AH  AFFECTING  REVOLUTIONARY  INCIDENT. 


WHEN  the  infamons  Tryon  niccceded  Ar¬ 
thur  Dobbs,  as  Colonial  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  in  1766,  he  found  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  upper  part  of  the.  State  (composed 
mostly  of  Scotch  refugees  and  their  descend¬ 
ants)  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement — 
almost  in  open  rebellion — on  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  to  them  was 
like  piling  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  for  they  had  suf¬ 
fered  for  years  from  the  rapacity  of  public  of¬ 
ficers,  the  opprcsrion  of  the  courts,  and  exor¬ 
bitant  taxes  levied  to  support  a  venal  govern¬ 
ment.  They  had  petitioned  the  Governor  and 
Council  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  until  they 
found  that  each  petition  was  followed  by  in- 
srcased  extortion — until  their  situation  became 
so  oppressive  that  they  resolved  to  take  mat¬ 
ters  into  their  own  hands.  A  solemn  league  was 
thereupon  formed,  called  the  Reoui.ation,’' 
and  the  members  of  it  "  Rtgidatora.^’  The 
leader  of  this  movement  was  Herman  Husband, 
a  quakcr,  and  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  great 
Influence.  These  Regulators  resolved  to  pay 
no  more  taxes  unless  satisfied  of  their  legality  ; 
to  pay  no  more  fees  than  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law  allowed  ;  to  select  the  proper  men  to 
represent  them,  and  to  petition  for  redress  un¬ 
til  their  object — a  retrenchment  of  the  exorbi¬ 
tant  expenditure  of  the  government,  and  the 
consequent  high  rate  of  taxes — was  obtained. 
The  exasperated  feelings  of  the  people  were 
somewhat  calmed  by  the  repeal  of  the  odious 
Stamp  Act ;  but  soon  after  that  event,  which 
had  quieted  and  put  to  rest  the  stormy,  riot¬ 
ous  assemblies  of  the  “  eons  of  Liberty,”  as 
the  Regulators  were  sometimes  called.  Gov. 
Tryon  succeeded  in  obtaining,  first,  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
srect  a  gubernatorial  palace,  “  suitable  for'the 
residence  of  a  colonial  Governor,”  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  complete 
the  same.  This,  together  with  the  expense  of 
running  the  boundary  lino  between  the  State 
and  the  Cherokee  nation,  which  was  incurred 
by  the  vanity  of  the  Governor  in  calling  out 
tie  militia,  and  marching  at  their  head  into 
tie  Cherokee  country,  with  the  ostensible  oh- 
jest  of  proteotiog  the  sorveyon,  and  tbat,  too, 


in  time  of  peace,  had  the  effect  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  Regulators,  and  they  de¬ 
termined  to  resist  the  imposition  of  the  tax 
for  these  objects.  Tryon,  observing  the  threat¬ 
ening  storm,  sent  a  proclamation  by  his  secre¬ 
tary,  David  Edwards,  and  a  lawyer  named  Ed¬ 
mund  Fanning,  to  be  read  and  enforced  among 
the  people.  Fanning  was  a  man  who  was  de¬ 
tested  by  the  Regulators,  for  his  extortions ; 
but  he  managed  to  cajole  them  into  the  belief 
tbat  justice  was  about  to  be  done  them,  and 
they  agreed  to  meet  him,  to  heal  all  difficul¬ 
ties  aud  settle  the  existing  differences.  While 
waiting  the  time  of  meeting,  however,  they 
were  astonished  and  highly  exasperated  by  the 
arrsst  of  Husband  and  a  number  of  friends, 
who  were  thrown  into  jail  by  Fanning’s  or- 
dera  A  rising  of  the  people  followed,  and  a 
large  body  of  Regulators  marched  to  Hills¬ 
borough  to  release  the  prisoners.  They  were 
induced,  however,  by  the  solemn  assurances 
of  Edwards  that  their  grievances  should  be  re¬ 
dressed,  to  retire  without  committing  any  overt 
aci  From  this  time  forward  the  temporizing 
policy  of  the  Governor,  and  the  rankling  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  Regulators,  caused  frequent  and 
serious  outbreak.^,  until  the  former,  determined 
to  crush  the  spirit  of  disaffection,  collected  ths 
militia,  and  marched  into  the  disaffected  dis¬ 
trict  He  was  met  by  a  large  body  of  the  Regu¬ 
lators,  and  a  serious  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  nine  of  the  Regulators  and  twenty-sev¬ 
en  of  the  militia  were  killed,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  on  both  sides  wounded.  The  Regulators 
had  no  acknowledged  leader,  and  all  was  con¬ 
fusion  after  the  first  fire  of  the  militia,  every 
man  fighting  on  his  own  account  and  in  his 
own  way.  The  result  was  a  victory  for  the 
Governor,  who  took  a  number  of  prisoners, 
upon  whom  he  vented  the  implacable  revenge 
which  was  as  a  consuming  fire  within  him. 
His  conduct  was  more  like  that  of  a  small- 
minded,  vain,  and  vindictive  man,  tiian  that 
of  a  Royal  Governor. 

Among  others  whom  Fortune  had  thrown 
into  his  hands,  was  Captain  Messer,  one  of  the 
BMWt  Infiuential  of  the  Regulators,  and  the 
father  of  an  interesting  family.  Tryon  could 
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to  the  spot,  Trith  hor  oldest  boj,  a  lad  ten  yean 
old,  to  comfort  him  la  bis  coD&nement.  Sht 
did  not  know  that  he  bad  been  condemned  to 
die  until  she  reached  the  scene  of  the  late  en¬ 
counter,  where  she  was  informed  of  it  by  see¬ 
ing  the  preparations  made  for  his  execution. 
In  an  agony  of  mind  which  threatened  to  un¬ 
seat  her  reason,  she  flew  toTryon,  and  besought 
him  on  her  knees  to  spare  her  husband’s  life. 
Erery  argument  and  appeal  which  her  affea- 


■ot  wait  the  tardy  course  of  trial  for  this  man, 
but  sentenced  him  to  be  hung  the  day  after 
the  battle.  He  must  sate  bis  desire  for  re¬ 
venge  in  the  blood  of  some  of  his  victims,  or 
ictory  would  be  incomplete.  Hesscr  beg- 
to  see  his  family  before  he  died ;  but  this 
was  denied  him,  and  be  was  told  to  pre- 
for  dea^h.  Information  of  his  captivity, 
however,  was  conveyed  to  hie  wife  by  the  fu¬ 
gitives  from  the  field,  and  she  repsdred  at  once 
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tion  could  command  was  used  in  Tain  ;  the 
■tonj  heart  of  the  Tictorious  GoTernor  was 
not  to  be  touched,  and  he  spurned  her  from 
him  in  disdain,  telling  her  that  her  husband 
diould  die,  though  the  King  should  intercede 
in  his  behalf.  The  poor  woman  fell  weeping 
to  the  ground,  while  her  little  son,  with  the 
spirit  of  his  father  beaming  in  his  eyes,  en- 
dearored  to  console  her  by  assuring  her  that 
Tryon  would  yet  relent  While  this  was  pass¬ 
ing,  the  Captain  was  led  forth  to  die.  Mrs. 
Messer,  on  seeing  her  husband  in  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  uttered  a  shriek  of  agony, 
which  seemed  to  sorer  the  oords  of  her  heart, 
and  swooned  away.  The  noble-hearted  boy  at 
her  side,  instead  of  giving  way  to  his  grief, 
determined  to  make  another  appeal  to  Tryon, 
who  stood  near  viewing  the  proceedings. 
Throwing  himself  at  the  Governor’s  feet,  be 
said — "  Sir,  hang  me,  and  let  my  father  live.” 
“Who.  told  you  to  say  that!”  asked  Tryon. 
*  Nobody,”  was  the  reply.  “  And  why  do 
yon  ask  it?”  “Because,”  replied  the  lad, 
“  if  you  hang  father,  my  mother  will  die,  and 
the  children  will  perish.”  The  Governor’s 
heart  was  touched,  and  he  replied — “Your  fa¬ 
ther  shall  not  be  hanged  to-day.  ’  ’The  execu¬ 
tion  was  stayed  ;  while  the  noble  boy  went  to 
kls  mother,  and  restored  her  to  consoioosness 
by  the  newa 


’The  unfeeling  tyrant,  however,  annexed  a 
condition  to  bis  reprieve,  which  was,  that 
Messer  should  be  set  at  liberty  only  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  should  arrest  and  bring  before 
him  the  person  of  Husband,  who  had  fled  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  commenced.  Reflecting  that 
success  might  attend  bis  efforts — and,  at 
worst,  he  could  but  suffer  If  be  failed — he 
consented  ;  while  his  wife  and  son  were  de¬ 
tained  as  hostages  for  his  fldelity.  He  pur¬ 
sued  Husband  to  Virginia,  where  he  overtook 
him,  but  could  not  persuade  him  to  return, 
and  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself  again  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  his  captor.  He  was 
bound  in  chains  with  the  other  prisoners,  and 
in  this  condition  was  marched  through  the  va¬ 
rious  towns  and  villages  on  the  route  toward 
Newbern.  At  Hillsborough,  a  court  martial 
was  held,  and  twelve  of  the  captive  Regula¬ 
tors  were  sentenced  to  be  hung.  Six  of  these 
were  reprieved,  and  the  others  suffered  death 
on  the  scaffold.  Among  the  latter  was  Capi 
Messer,  who  met  his  fate  with  the  resignation 
of  one  who  felt  that  he  died  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.  His  broken-hearted  wife  returned  to 
her  home,  now  rendered  desolate  by  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death ;  while  the  tyrannical  Governor 
marched  in  triumph  to  Newbern,  from  whence 
he  was  soon  after  called  to  the  head  of  Colo¬ 
nial  affairs  in  Now  York. 


PROGRESS  OP  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 

**  In  a  eoontr;  wbere  tii*  peopU  mak*  tha  laws,  intalligenoa  U  tba  Ufa  of  libartv.” 


OF  all  the  institutions  of  our  fresh  young 
country,  there  is  none  that  more  deeply 
involves  her  future  welfare  and  destiny  than 
that  of  the  Common  SchooL  This  is  true  in 
some  sort  of.  the  whole  civilized  world.  In 
the  medisaval  ages,  when  physical  force  formed 
the  lever  of  power,  the  learning  of  the  times 
was  shut  up  among  a  few  cloistered  monks  as 
dangerous  to  the  people  at  large,  while  the 
serfs  were  trained  into  that  rude  strength  and 
martial  submiesion  which  best  befltted  the 
purposes  of  their  shrewd  but  ignorant  lords. 
But  when  physical  strength  was  dwarfed  by  the 
power  of  gunpowder,  and  the  walls  of  the  clois¬ 
ter  libraries  were  burst  through  by  the  shafts 
of  the  printing  press,  the  sags  politicians  com¬ 


prehended  at  once  that  a  new  curb  was  needed 
whereby  to  rule  the  nations,  and  accepted  the 
need  of  popular  education.  And  now  that 
the  world  is  so  largely  ruled  by  intellect,  this 
is  the  most  fully  acknowledged  by  the  most 
despotic  powers,  who  hold  it  their  wisest  pol¬ 
icy  to  recruit  their  ruling  forces  by  the  genius 
and  science  gleaned  from  the  culture  of  the 
hitherto  despised  masses,  while  repressing  them 
with  a  vigorous  hand  to  suppress  any  danger¬ 
ous  tendency  to  political  insubordination. 

Much  more  should  it  be  so  then  in  our  own 
country  of  individuals,  where  the  doctrine  of 
popular  sovereignty  is  theoretically  acknowl¬ 
edged,  where  the  plow-boy  is  as  active  a  ruler 
as  the  statesman,  and  where  each  person  aeb 
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directly  upon  the  machinery  of  the  Goyern- 
■ent ;  here,  therefore,  the  education  of  the 
mlere  ie  no  longer  a  private  question,  aflect- 
BQg  only  the  interests  of  the  individual,  but  a 
publio  one,  belonging  legitimately  to  the 
State.  And  we  are  glad  to  think  that  it  is 
•oming  to  be  thus  considered.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  an  active  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  the  cause  of  education,  most 
•specially  in  that  of  public  education,  which 
promises  to  end  in  including  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  from  the  Western  prairies  to  the  Southern 
plantations,  in  a  systematic  and  harmonious 
ft-ee-school  system,  perfect  in  all  its  details, 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  and  of  incalculo- 
Ue  valu*  in  its  bearings  on  the  future  welfare 
•f  our  Republic. 

It  is  true  that  this  seems  like  looking  for¬ 
ward  with  a  propbetio  eye  into  the  dim  regions 
•f  the  future ;  for  we  are  still  very  far  from 
the  ultimatum  of  our  hopes  and  wishes.  In 
some  of  the  States,  free-schools  are  unknown ; 
ki  all,  they  are  more  or  leas  imperfect.  We 
are  not  very  far  from  tho  times  when  Gold- 
■nith’s  schoolmaster  and  Sbeustone’s  school¬ 
mistress  had  many  successors,  even  in  old  New 
Kngland,  and  when  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
Murray  and  a  frcuHoncd  knowledge  of  Daboll 
•ntitled  a  pedagogue  to  all  the  rights  and  im¬ 
munities  of  a  village  school.  Teaching  then 
was  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope — a  rugged  road 
whereby  the  ambitious  youth  worked  his  way 
up  to  college  and  a  profession,  flinging  down 
his  ladder  behind  him,  or  the  maiden,  with  a 
little  more  talent  and  less  money  than  her  fel¬ 
lows,  eked  out  her  scanty  resources  and  won 
a  sort  of  position  in  her  neighborhood  beside. 
Then  it  was  the  never-failing  resource  of  the 
omnipresent  Yankte,  ready  for  everything, 
and  willing  to  turn  the  spare  time  between  his 
many  occupations  to  the  best  account. 

Of  course  there  could  be  neither  union,  sys¬ 
tem,  nor  esprit  de  corps  in  such  a  state  of  af¬ 
fairs.  Each  school  was  a  little  principality 
by  itself ;  teachers  were  isolated,  neither  know¬ 
ing  nor  caring  for  each  other,  and  teaching 
was  regarded  as  a  bumble  avocation,  fit  for  a 
stepping-stone  indeed,  but  quite  unworthy  the 
life-long  devotion  of  a  man  of  aspiration  or 
genius.  Lying  as  it  does  at  the  base  of  all 
other  vocations,  molding  the  nature  and  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  future  gcucration,  and  with  it  its 
acts  and  destiny,  its  broad  significance  seemed 
almost  to  have  escaped  the  general  attention. 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  power  of  genius  that  it  did 
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so  often  break  its  way  through  such  barriers ; 
but  the  true  object  of  common  schools  is  rather 
to  develop  that  moderate  talent,  which  would 
otherwise  forever  lie  bid  iu  embryo,  than  to 
bring  forth  that  genius  that  will  grow  of  it¬ 
self,  despite  all  obstacles. 

It  is  about  twenty-two  years  since  the  fiast 
attempt  to  establish  some  kind  of  union  among 
the  teachers  of  the  common  schools  was  made 
iu  the  little  town  of  Charlton,  Saratoga  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  A  County  Teachers’  Association 
was  formed,  which  continued  to  flourish  for 
some  time,  and  some  of  the  more  ambitious 
ones  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  aud  even  sug¬ 
gested  it  to  the  Educational  Department. 
But,  like  many  other  good  thoughts,  this  was 
put  off  till  a  more  convenient  season,  and  so 
it  slumbered  until  thirteen  years  ago,  when  a 
few  teachers  met  at  Syracuse  and  formed  the 
first  State  Teachers’  Association  in  the  United 
States.  Other  States  soon  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  :  local  organizations  were  formed,  eduev 
tional  journals  established,  and  a  general  in¬ 
terest  excited  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction. 

To  trace  ths  workings  of  the  frce-school 
system  to  the  present  time  would  be  foreign 
to  our  purpose,  as  well  as  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  present  article.  We  prefer  to  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  Teachers’  Associations,  a  meeting 
of  one  of  which  was  held  at  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
in  the  month  of  August.  That  good  efieots 
have  resulted  from  them  no  one  can  deny. 
Nothing  is  more  effective  than  a  combination 
of  forces ;  and  this  union  has  brought  to  ths 
vocation  of  teaching  a  respect  and  importance 
which  it  could  never  have  acquired  by  any 
other  means,  as  well  as  better  pay  and  a  mors 
extensive  field  of  labor.  But  its  workers,  very 
properly,  do  not  intend  to  stop  here  ;  they  de¬ 
mand  that  it  shall  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
a  profession,  with  honors  and  dignities  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itself,  and  offering  inducciflente  sufficient 
to  enlist  the  best  talent,  and  that  its  portals 
shall  be  as  jealously  guarded  as  those  of  any 
other  profession.  They  demand  that  teachers 
shall  be  specially  educated  for  the  profession, 
and  that  they  shall  receive  diplomas  from  a 
competent  Board  of  Professors,  as  in  iMt^mcd- 
icine  and  theology,  instead  of  entering  it  as 
loosely  as  they  now  do ;  .ir.d  urge  that  means 
auxiliary  to  this  end,  Ei.ch  as  enlarging  its 
professional  literature,  and  using  every  effort 
to  secure  the  popular  appreciation,  be  used  by 
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those  interested  in  its  success.  The  initiatiTC 
step  has  already  been  taken  by  appointing  a 
committee  to  report  next  year  on  establishing 
a  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers. 

We  rejoice  in  a  movement  which  brings 
teachers  together  from  year  to  year  to  exchange 
their  experiences,  and  to  gather  new  strength 
and  vitality  for  their  work  from  the  friction 
of  thought  that  must  result  therefrom.  If 
anything  can  infuse  life  into  the  school-room — 
that  place  of  all  others  where  stagnation  is 
most  to  be  dreaded — it  is  the  discussion  of  ed¬ 
ucational  questions  and  topics  which  should 
form  the  chief  feature  in  such  an  association. 
Teachers  would  find  it  invaluable  as  a  means 
of  consulting  together  in  respect  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  and  of  securing  the  re¬ 
forms  most  needed  in  the  system  of  school  gov¬ 
ernment.  But  there  is  always  some  danger 
that  organizations  of  this  kind  will  degenerate 
into  mere  “Circumlocution  Offices,”  illus¬ 
trating  the  best  method  of  “  How  not  to  say 
it,”  and  making  the  legitimate  objects  of  the 
body  wait  upon  the  interests  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals.  We  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the 
latter  is  the  case  with  the  association  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  their  deliberations 
evince  a  want  of  directness  of  purpose,  which 
is  far  from  commendable.  Whether  from  de¬ 
sign  or  inexperience,  questions  are  rarely  set¬ 
tled,  but  are  laid  upon  the  table  from  year  to 
year  for  further  deliberation,  while  the  time 
that  should  be  spent  in  their  discussion  is  frit¬ 
tered  away  on  points  of  little  or  no  import¬ 
ance. 

This,  however,  is  a  minor  evil,  which  time 
and  care  will  doubtless  soon  remedy.  But  the 
fact  that  the  policy  of  this  body  meditates  a 
systematic  exclusion  of  woman  from  places  of 
power  and  dignity  in  the  new  profession,  is  a 
matter  which  merits  a  public  and  grave  re¬ 
buke.  From  time  immemorial  teaching  has 
been  considered  woman’s  peculiar  vocation, 
her  right  to  which  not  even  the  most  rigid 
wouid  deny  ;  and  now,  when  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  faith  in  the  manifest  destiny  of  woman, 
and  when  other  professions  and  other  voca¬ 
tions  are  slowly  but  surely  opening  their  doom 
to  her,  it  is  unjust  and  unfair  to  shut  her  out 
from  the  highest  possibiiities  of  the  one  which 
she  may  reasonably  claim  as  her  own.  We 
epeak  now  of  common-school  education.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  persistently  shut  out  from  University 
education,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  large  body  of  women  will  be  found  trained 
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to  fili  professorships  therein  ;  but  in  the  eon- 
mon  and  higher  schools  they  have  a  right  to 
equal  honors.  In  fact,  in  the  recent  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  the  talented 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  of  the  schools  under  his  charge, 
the  eight  highest  in  grade  were  found  to  be 
taught  by  women.  Nature  puts  forth  the  the¬ 
ory  that  woman  is  the  natural  educator,  and 
experience  illustrates  it ;  yet,  despite  this,  the 
doctrine  is  becoming  popular  among  the  edu¬ 
cators  of  our  State,  that  women  are  peculiarly 
fitted  for  primary  instruction,  and  that  the 
higher  dignities  belong  of  right  to  men.  Still 
more,  the  State  Teachers’  Association  is  reso¬ 
lutely  bent  on  debarring  women  from  any 
share  in  the  executive  power,  either  by  acting 
as  officers  or  serving  on  committees,  except, 
indeed,  when  money  is  to  be  raised.  Justioo 
requires  that  due  credit  should  be  awaided 
the  President  for  the  impartial  discharge  of 
his  duties  during  the  convention  ;  and  we  may 
hope  for  the  same  from  his  successor-elect,  if 
we  may  judge  from  an  address  made  by  him, 
rather  too  abstract  for  the  occasion,  it  is  true* 
but  giving  to  woman  an  honorable  recog¬ 
nition. 

Now  we  hold  the  spirit  manifested  by  this 
body,  excluding  women  from  its  honors  and  a 
voice  in  its  deliberations,  to  be  unjust.  If  it 
be  true  that  any  advantages  will  accrue  from 
a  public  recognition  of  faithful  services,  then 
all  educators,  whether  men  or  women,  should 
be  equally  entitled  to  them.  And  in  this  State, 
where  nine-tenths  of  the  teachers  are  women, 
the  policy  that  would  force  them  to  sit  in  si¬ 
lence  without  giving  their  testimony  on  ths 
questions  that  the  other  tenth  are  discussing; 
and  in  which  all  alike  are  interested,  is  obvi¬ 
ously  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools  and  narrow  in  the  extreme.  It  is  true 
that,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Association, 
women  are  entitled  to  equal  rights  of  mem¬ 
bership  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  leaders  of  the  body  adjudges 
it  indelicate  and  improper  for  a  woman  to  join 
in  the  public  discussions,  or  to  hold  an  office 
in  the  Association.  It  is  alleged  that  the  pro¬ 
jectors  were  men,  and  therefore  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  must  ever  remain  in  the  hands  of 
men.  This  would  be  to  create  quite  an  un¬ 
heard-of  monopoly  of  sex  1 

We  do  not  deal  with  abstractions,  but  with 
practical  realities.  Here  is  a  body  whose 
avowed  object  u  to  convert  a  vocation  into  a 
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profesBion,  the  nataral  result  of  which  will  be 
to  bring  an  increase  of  honor  and  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  workers  therein.  It  is  impossible 
to  bring  cither  people  or  things  to  a  dead 
level,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  to  do  so ;  nat¬ 
urally  the  best  talent  will  secure  the  lion’s 
share  of  these  adrantagea  But  the  competi¬ 
tion  should  be  left  free  to  all ;  whereas  the 
present  line  of  policy  in  this  movemet  threat¬ 
ens  to  condemn  the  larger  portion  of  the 
workers  to  an  inferior  position,  to  stamp  them 
with  the  badge  of  this  inferiority,  and  thus  in 
reality  to  make  their  last  state  worse  than 
their  first  At  preseut  ail  are  equal  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  ;  in  a  few  years  it  will  not  be  so. 
We  do  not  at  all  fear  that  any  one  will  under¬ 
take  that  for  which  he  or  she  is  nut  fitted — if 
they  do,  they  won’t  succeed  in  it,  and  that  will 
end  the  matter.  Water  will  always  find  its 
own  level,  provided  it  be  left  free  to  find  that 
level  This  is  all  we  ask ;  and  we  do  insist 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  present  growing  ten- 
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dency  to  liberal  institutions,  encumbered 
though  it  may  be,  through  its  very  luxuri¬ 
ance,  by  some  fungus  growths,  so  import¬ 
ant  a  profession  as  this  should  not  be  allowed 
to  grow  up  and  fossilize  in  our  midst,  embed¬ 
ding  in  its  heart  those  narrow  prejudices  which 
a  century  will  scarcely  sufiSce  to  eradicatei 
Education  is  the  reform  which  undeilies  all 
others,  and  all  who  recognize  that  in  our  com¬ 
mon  schools  lies  hid  the  destiny  of  our  Repub¬ 
lic,  should  give  it  their  earnest  attention.  And 
most  of  all  does  this  rest  on  the  education  of 
the  mothers.  Let  our  common  schools  then 
give  them  the  best  facilities  both  for  teaching 
and  for  being  taught,  and  let  our  Teachenf 
Associations  be  leachtr^  associations  indeed, 
where  the  question  of  sex  shall  never  be  raised, 
but  where  all  shall  not  only  be  permitted, 
but  be  encouraged  to  speak  their  beet  thoughts, 
narrate  their  most  useful  experiences,  and  aid 
as  best  they  may  in  the  great  cause  of  edn- 
cation. 


GRAMMAR 

The  name  of  the  author  of  the  following 
effusion  should  not  have  been  allowed  to 
sink  into  oblivion — “  unwept,  unhonored,  and 
unsung.”  On  the  contrary,  he  deserves  im¬ 
mortality,  and  the  gratitude  of  generations 
yet  unborn,  for  we  have  never  met  with  so 
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complete  a  grammar  of  the  English  language 
in  so  small  a  space.  Old  as  well  as  young 
should  commit  these  lines  to  memory,  for  by 
their  aid  it  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
for  them  to  fall  into  errors  concerning  parts 
of  speech : — 


1.  Three  little  words  yon  often  see. 

Are  Articles,  a,  an,  and  the, 

?.  A  Noun’s  the  name  of  any  thing, 

As  school  or  garden,  hoop  or  steing, 

S.  Adjectives  the  kind  of  Noun, 

As  great,  small,  pretty,  white,  or  broum, 

4.  Instead  of  Nouns  the  Pronouns  stand — 
Her  head,  his  face,  your  arm,  my  hand. 

5.  Verbs  tell  something  to  be  done— 

To  read,  count,  sing,  laugh,  jump  or  rtm  ; 

6.  How  things  are  done  the  Adverbs  tell. 

As  slowly,  quickly,  HI  or  well ; 

7.  Conjunctions  join  the  words  together— 
As  men  and  women,  wind  or  weather, 

8.  The  proposition  stands  before 
A  Noun,  as  in  or  through  a  door, 

9.  The  Interjection  shows  surprise. 

As  oh  I  how  pretty — ah  I  how  wise. 

The  whole  are  called  Nine  Parts  of  Speech^ 
Which  reading,  writing,  speaking  teach. 
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SKETCHES  OP  SOUTHERN  TRAVEL. 
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IN  the  citj  of  Philadelphia,  there  is  much  to 
be  admired — much  that  is  lovely.  It  has 
lovely  streets,  lovely  residences,  lovely  parks 
and  public  grounds,  and  what  Is  more,  lovely 
women.  In  short,  it  is  a  “  love  of  a  city,”  as 
the  ladies  would  say  of  a  fashionable  bonnet 
It  is  also  a  city  rich  in  historical  recollec¬ 
tions — rich  in  all  that  gives  to  life  a  social 
relish — rich  in  all  the  elements  which  elevate 
and  adorn  the  human  character. 

Its  public  institutions,  as  well  as  its  citizens, 
exhibit  in  no  small  degree  the  spirit  and 
philanthropy  of  its  distinguished  founder. 
There  never  was  but  one  William  Penn — there 
never  will  be  another.  His  mission  was  more 
than  human — it  was  divine.  He  taught  a 
celestial  philosophy — love  and  peace  —  and 
with  the  '•  sword  of  the  spirit,”  overcame  all 
opposition.  In  founding  a  city,  he  laid  deep 
and  broad  the  foundations  of  a  sincere  man¬ 
hood,  whose  prominent  graces  are  benevolence 
and  charity,  combined  with  sweetness  of  tem¬ 
per  and  simplicity  of  manners.  The  history 
of  his  career  proves  to  the  world  that  a  broad 
philanthropy  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  a  shad  coat  There 
are  some  men  who  are  all  head  without  heart, 
and  some  who  are  all  heart  without  head.  Bat 
in  William  Penn  both  were  combined — a  wise 
head  and  a  pure  heart 
He  was  a  man  of  large  possessions,  in  more 
respects  than  one.  In  1681,  Charles  the 
Second  granted  to  him  the  entire  territory 
now  embraced  within  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  extinguishment  of  an  old  claim 
against  the  crown,  which  had  descended  to 
him  from  his  father — a  pretty  large  plantation 
I  should  say,  for  one  man  to  manage.  Penn 
was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  entered 
upon  his  American  possessions,  and  negotiated 
his  famous  treaty  with  the  Indians,  under  the 
shade  of  a  gigantic  eim,  and  procured  from 
them  the  title  to  the  present  site  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  he  obtained 
for  the  site  of  the  city  all  the  lands  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rivers,  Delaware  and  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  from  the  point  of  junction,  “  as  far  as  a 
man  can  ride  in  two  days  with  a  horse.”  Had 
•  Yankee  made  such  a  bargain,  I  am  inclined 
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to  think  he  wonld  have  procured  a  swift  horse, 
and  for  once,  at  least,  tested  his  speed. 

Since  the  days  of  Penn— comparatively  bat 
a  short  period  —  what  changes  have  been 
wrought  1  how  rapidly  has  civilization  trod  on 
the  heels  of  barbarism  I  Could  Penn  now  re¬ 
turn  to  earth  and  enter  Philadelphia,  I  am 
confident  that  the  magnitude,  wealth,  and 
beauty  of  the  city  would  astonish  the  old  gen-  ' 
tleman,and  awaken  within  his  breast  emotions 
of  the  most  lively  gratitude.  I  doubt  not, 
however,  but  that  he  would  pause  amid  the 
passing  crowd,  and  recall  to  mind  the  simplic¬ 
ity  of  the  apparel  he  wore  while  on  the  stage 
of  action,  and  compare  it  with  the  expensive 
style  of  modem  times ;  and,  perhaps,  would 
be  moved  by  the  spirit  within  him,  to  give  to 
modern  apostacy  a  few  words  of  wholesome 
advice,  if  not  a  reprimand. 

'  The  objects  and  places  of  interest  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  are  really  “too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.”  They  have  been  a  thousand  times  de¬ 
scribed,  and  are  about  as  familiar  to  the  public 
as  “  household  words.”  It  would  therefore  be 
presumption,  if  not  downright  impertinence 
on  my  part,  to  attempt  to  give  even  my  first 
impressions  in  regard  to  them.  Yet  there  is 
one  old  edifice  in  the  city  which,  though  ten 
thousand  times  described,  will  never  cease  to 
be  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest,  so  long  as 
“one  stone  shall  lie  upon  another,”  or  the 
spot  where  it  stands  can  be  identified.  I  al¬ 
lude  to  the  old  State  House,  or  “  Independence 
Hall,”  as  it  is  more  appropriately  called.  It 
is  the  temple  which  was  consecrated  in  the 
days  that  “  tried  men’s  souls,”  and  from  which 
the  gospel  of  freedom,  in  its  simplest  and  pur¬ 
est  form,  was  first  proclaimed  to  the  world. 

It  was  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  patriotic 
pride,  commingled  with  a  sort  of  religious 
awe  and  reverence,  that  I  entered  this  glori¬ 
ous  old  Hall,  in  which  the  bold  spirits  of  the 
Revolution  discussed  the  great  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  signed  the  immor¬ 
tal  Declaration  of  Americsin  Independence, 
and  fearlessly  promulgated  it,  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  ’76,  from  the  front  steps,  to  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  multitude  who  had  congregated  to 
listen,  and  who  did  not  only  listen  with  admi- 
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ration,  but  responded  to  its  sentiments  with 
sky-rending  applause.  The  echoes  of  that 
loud  applause  were  caught  up  by  all  true¬ 
hearted  patriots,  and  repeated  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  reverberate  until  the  whole  habitable 
globe  shall  hear  the  glad  tidings,  and  the  op¬ 
pressed  of  every  clime  shall  be  restored  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  natural  and  inalienable 
rights.  The  men  who  framed  and  signed  that 
Declaration,  as  well  as  the  patriot  heroes  who 
fought  and  bled  in  defense  of  its  principles, 

“  Will  lire  with  those  of  Marathon.” 

It  was  in  Independence  Hall  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed,  and 
in  which  the  first  sessions  of  Congress  were 
held.  Here  Washington  delivered  his  Fare¬ 
well  Address.  The  Hall  was  built  in  1734, 
fronts  on  Chestnut  street,  and  has  in  its  rear 
a  beautiful  public  ground,  or  park.  The  bell 
of  the  old  Hall,  imported  in  1752,  which  so 
long  swung  in  its  tower  and  lavished  its  music 
with  iron  tongue  on  the  “  desert  air  ”  of  prim¬ 
itive  times,  is  still  preserved  as  a  precious 
relic,  which  I  could  not  but  regard  as  sacred, 
for  the  prophetic  inscription  which  it  bears : — 
“  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land,  to  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof.” — Leviticus  xxv,  10. 
And  faithfully  did  the  “ Old  Bell”  obey  the 
injunction.  It  ”  proclaimed  liberty,”  and 
liberty  was  established. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  we,  who 
live  in  modern  times,  are  much  more  indebted 
to  “  Moses  and  the  Prophets  ”  than  we  im¬ 
agine  for  the  first  principles  of  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberty,  and  the  true  theory  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  Government.  There  never 
was,  and  never  will  be,  given  to  the  world  a 
platform  of  principles  purer  in  their  character 
or  more  democratic  in  their  application  than 
the  “  Ten  Commandments.”  They  constitute 
a  platform  which  is  admirably  adapted  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men,  whether  re¬ 
garded  in  a  social,  moral,  political,  or  spirit¬ 
ual  point  of  view;  and  which  is  destined,  old 
as  it  may  be,  to  survive  the  wreck  of  all  other 
platforms,  because  it  was  written  by  an  un¬ 
erring  finger.  Tet,  in  these  arrogant  days  of 
progress,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  this  “  old  platform  ”  into  one  of 
our  political  conventions,  pure  as  its  princi¬ 
ples  are  acknowledged  to  be,  would  prove  a 
“  dangerous  firebrand.”  So  reckless  have  the 
contests  for  place ‘and  power  in  this  country 


become,  that  an  honest  and  consistent  politician 
would  be  regarded  by  the  intelligent  portion 
of  the  community  as  a  euriosUy.  Indeed,  I 
should  be  willingto  pay  a  liberal  fee  for  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  it  would  afford  me  to  see  apolitician, 

”  Who  never  did  s  slander  forge, 

His  rival’s  lame  to  wound  ; 

Nor  hearken  to  a  false  report, 

By  malice  whisper’d  round.” 

In  our  hasty  rambles  about  the  city,  we 
caught  but  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  Fairmount, 
Laurel  Hill,  Girard  College,  and  sundry  other 
localities  of  interest  to  strangera  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin  left  foot-prints  behind  him  in  Philadelphia 
of  which  its  citizens  may  justly  feel  proud. 
He  originated,  in  1742,  the  American  Phiio- 
sophical  Society,  whose  “  transactions  ”  have 
moved  the  world,  exerting  a  power  which  the 
lever  of  Archimedes  did  not  possess.  He  also 
instituted,  a  few  years  previously,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  which 
has  now  a  choice  collection  of  60,000  volumea 
The  statue  of  Franklin  has  very  appropriately 
been  placed  in  the  public  entrance,  and  looks 
like  life.  He  begun  his  career  in  the  city,  as 
everybody  knows,  with  but  a  “  two-penny 
loaf”  under  his  arm.  What  a  noble  example 
does  his  history  furnish  to  the  youth  of  our 
country.  Economy,  industry,  and  integrity — 
the  true  trinity  of  human  succesa  These 
divinities,  whose  altars  arc  accessible  to  all, 
made  him  the  great  philosopher  and  states¬ 
man,  and  the  moral  hero  of  the  Revolution. 
Even  his  practical  lessons  of  wisdom,  found  in 
the  pages  of  “Poor  Richard’s  Almanac,”  still 
continue  to  wield  a  wholesome  influence  on 
the  public  mind. 

We  next  visited  the  Mint,  and  were  not 
more  delighted  than  surprised  to  see  the  large 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  of  all  denom¬ 
inations  which  fell  in  every  direction  about 
us  from  the  clicking  machinery,  like  the  large 
glittering  drops  of  an  April  shower.  I  must 
say  that  I  felt  inclined  to  become  an  advocate 
for  the  largest  liberty.  But,  though  tempting 
as  the  crystal  wave  to  the  thirsting  lips  oi 
Tantalus,  no  visitor  is  allowed  so  much  as  the 
“  poor  satisfaction  ”  of  laying  his  finger  on  a 
single  coin — not  even  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
certaining  its  “image  and  superscription.” 
Here,  thought  I,  is  money  “  enough  and  to 
spare but,  alas,  what  corrupting  influences 
will  attend  its  oirculatio : !  In  looking  at 
these  silent  hoard;  of  coin,  1  could  but  reflect 
that  each  coin  was  yet  d  lined  to  run  an  ii>- 
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tereeting  career,  and  if  endowed  with  the  fire 
,  eenees,  would  be  able  to  record  yolumes  of  in¬ 
cidents  in  bnman  life — thonghts,  actions,  and 
motives,  which  otherwise  would  never  be  dis¬ 
closed  to  the  world.  Who  can  depict  the  mis¬ 
eries  and  the  blessings  produced  by  the  bad 
and  good  uses  of  money  ? 

Money  has  caused  more  tears  to  flow,  and 
wiped  more  tears  from  human  eyes,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  agency.  It  finds  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come  in  the  best  and  in  the  worst  society.  It 
sometimes  does  deeds  of  charity  secretly,  but 
prefers  notoriety.  It  makes  many  promises, 
and  fulfills  but  few.  It  creates  high  hopes,  and 
disappoints  its  expectants.  It  builds  “  castles 
in  the  air  ’’  and  on  the  earth.  It  falls  in  love, 
negotiates  marriages,  and  procures  divorces. 
It  deals  in  bribes,  coins  lies,  and  counterfeits 
the  truth.  It  has  no  conscience.  It  demands 
respect  without  deserving  it.  It  is  addicted 
to  gambling.  It  contributes  to  foreign  mis¬ 
sions,  and  cheats  its  neighbors.  It  believes  in 
the  “ten  commandments” — and  in  ten  per  cent. 
He  was  a  wise  man  who  said,  “Give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches.” 

We  were  politely  shown  through  the  several 
departments  of  the  Mint,  and  saw  much  that 
was  “  marvelous  to  our  eyes  ” — ancient  coins, 
Roman,  Greek,  and  Hebrew — and  earthen 
jars,  filled  with  acids,  holding  the  precious 
metals  iu  solution ;  and  cord-piles  of  gold  and 
silver  bars ;  and  sacks  of  gold  dust— -enough, 
I  should  think,  to  blind  the  eyes  of  love  and 
justice  for  the  next  ten  generations.  In  view 
of  all  of  this  wealth,  I  consoled  myself  with 
the  belief  that  there  is  truth  in  the  sentiment, 
“Blessed  be  nothing.” 


On  Sunday  we  attended  church,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  at  three  different  placea 
One  of  the  churches  at  which  we  attended  was 
occupied  by  a  Society  of  Quakers.  I  regard 
the  Quakers  as  a  model  people ;  they  always 
think  before  they  speak,  and,  when  they  do 
speak,  never  say  a  foolish  thing.  When  con¬ 
vened  for  public  worship,  the  men. sit  with 
their  hats  on  their  heads,  and  not  a  word  is 
said  by  any  one  in  the  congregation,  unless 
first  moved  by  the  Spirit  At  the  meeting 
which  we  attended,  the  entire  audience  main- 
!  tained  profound  silence,  till  the  clock  struck 
the  noon-tide  hour,  when  a  fine-looking,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  lady  was  “moved”  by  the  Spirit 
She  rose  with  a  sainted  smile  on  her  face,  and 
gave  utterance  to  the  divine  inspirations  of 
'the  holy  Spirit  by  which  she  had  been 
prompted.  Her  diction  was  elegant,  her 
manner  earnest  and  sincere.  Her  topic  was 
love — its  divine  attributes.  Nobody  but  a 
woman — I  should  have  said  an  “angel” — 
could  have  discussed  so  divine  a  topic  in  so 
divine  a  manner.  Her  theology  was  pure  and 
simple.  It  involved  no  inconsistencies,  or  in¬ 
comprehensible  postulates.  Her  exhortation 
reminded  me  of  the  “  Sermon  on  the  Mount” 
It  was  not  delivered  with  theatrical  attempts 
at  eloquence,  nor  with  the  studied  gesture  of 
a  “jeweled  hand.”  Her  words  were  the 
“words  of  soberness,”  simple,  chaste,  elegant, 
and,  for  this  reason,  irresistible.  If  all  the 
teachings  of  the  pulpit  were  as  sincere  and 
truthful,  we  should  soon  see,  in  the  moral 
world,  less  profession  and  more  action — less 
theory  and  more  practice. 

TO  B  oosnsun). 


LITTLE  GEORGIE’S  BIRTHDAY. 

BT  XXNBTTB. 


SEE  the  golden  sun  is  shining, 

All  the  fields  are  robed  in  white. 
Children  singing,  sleigh-bells  ringing, 
Isn’t  this  a  pleasant  sight  7 — 

Happy  birthday  1  joyous  birthday! 

Little  George  is  six  years  old  ; — 
Give  him  kisses  and  good  wishes, 
Better  birthday  gifts  than  gold  I 


This  should  be  a  day  of  gladness. 
Harmless  sports  and  pleasant  cheer, 
So,  my  little  man,  be  happy. 

Birthdays  come  bnt  once  a  year ! 
Happy  birthday !  joyous  birthday ! 

Littie  George  is  six  years  old ; — 
Give  him  kisses  and  good  wishes, 
Better  birthday  gifts  than  gold  1 
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RELIGIOSITY  OP  ART. 

GREEK  SCULPTURE. 


"VTUMEROUS  as  are  the  essays  which  have 
i.1  appeared  from  time  to  time  upon  Greece 
and  her  Art,  we  have,  nevertheless,  deemed  it 
advisable  in  the  present  moment,  when  the 
public  seems  inclined  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
claims  of  all  branches  of  the  Fine  Arts,  to  say 
a  few  words  relative  to  the  religious  element 
therein  contained. 

The  history  of  art  abundantly  proves  that 
in  all  ages  of  the  world  it  received  its  inspi¬ 
ration  from  religion.  In  a  materialistic  age,  it 
aimed  at  physical  effects,  appealed  strongly  to 
the  tenta.  In  a  spiritualistic  age,  even  when 
producing  the  most  perfect  form,  the  effect 
was  decidedly  spiritual.  The  cause  of  this  we 
hope  to  explain  by  a  glance  at  the  two  great 
eras  of  art.  There  are  but  two  periods,  recog¬ 
nised  as  such,  in  the  history  of  art— Greek 
Sculpture  and  Italian  Painting.  In  these 
periods  are  included,  of  course,  architecture 
and  poetry.  Our  present  essay  is  confined  to 
sculpture,  that  being,  we  believe,  the  true  art 
of  Greece ;  and,  probably,  the  first  of  what 
are  underttood  as  the  fine  arts. 

The  grand  march,  the  great  progress  of  the 
world,  is  westward.  The  pioneers  of  thought, 
the  apostles  of  progress  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  orange  groves  of  the  east,  the  luxuriance 
of  the  palm  and  splendors  of  an  older  civiliza¬ 
tion,  to  penetrate  the  as  yet  unexplored  re¬ 
gions  of  the  setting  sun.  lliis  constant  move¬ 
ment  to  the  west,  to  the  land  of  the  new,  is 
the  great  movement  of  the  energetic  forces  of 
humanity.  They  fly  from  the  tyranny  of  so¬ 
ciety,  the  organization  of  an  effete  civilization, 
to  the  mountains  and  plains  of  the  west,  where, 
in  communion  with  the  sublime  works  of  God, 
they  may  rise  above  the  narrow  conventional¬ 
isms  of  men,  and  be  thus  prepared  for  the  un¬ 
folding  of  the  new  and  everlasting  evidence 
of  truth.  The  destiny  of  the  world  is  west¬ 
ward.  We  may  look  back  upon  the  centuries 
of  the  past,  even  to  the  valleys  of  Eden,  and 
while  we  mourn  the  loss  of  Paradise,  we  can¬ 
not  doubt  the  greater  glory  of  the  second  en¬ 
trance.  For,  if  heaven  experiences  so  much 
joy  at  the  repentance  of  one  unner,  when  the 
whole  world,  repentant  and  forgiven,  knocks 
at  the  gate  of  the  millennial  paradise,  surely 


the  gates  will  open  to  the  joyous  shouts  of 
angels,  to  the  praise  and  thanksgiving  of  the 
eternal  courts  of  heaven. 

It  is  not  the  king  who,  gathering  about  him 
his  robes  of  royalty,  penetrates  the  wilds  of 
the  distant  forest  which  is  soon  to  yield  up  its 
treasures  to  the  stalwart  arm  of  the  laborer, 
nor  is  it  the  mitered  bishop  who  aims  for  the 
triple  crown  of  St  Peter,  but  it  is  the  noble 
spirits  of  progress,  men  who,  feeling  the 
chains  of  society  heavily  upon  them,  go  forth 
from  the  dust  of  the  city  to  the  freshness  of 
nature ;  men  who,  loving  their  God,  feeling 
the  dignity  of  humanity,  would  prove  their 
dignity  in  the  assertion  of  their  freedom. 

It  is  to  the  west,  then,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  devdopnent  of  great  ideas.  The  west¬ 
ward  is  the  manhood  of  the  world.  But,  as 
we  trace  the  man  back  to  the  arms  of  his 
mother,  so  must  we  trace  this  greater  man — 
the  world’s  progress — ^back  to  the  luxuriance 
of  the  east,  where,  in  the  precocity  of  his 
childhood,  will  be  found  the  element  of  his 
future  greatness. 

The  world’s  advancement  is  the  collective 
progress  of  individualism.  Collective  prog¬ 
ress  is  the  ascendancy  of  truth.  To  be  sure, 
the  world  arrives  at  new  conceptions  of  truth, 
through  individual  minds;  but  were  it  not 
that  others  accepted  the  truth  proposed,  there 
would  be  no  advancement  Therefore  it  is, 
because  the  world  does  accept  the  truth,  the 
advancement  is  collective.  Gallileo  pro¬ 
claimed  a  truth,  bigots  rejected  it ;  but  the 
great  heart  of  humanity  received  it,  and  the 
world  collectively  advances  upon  it 

In  the  discussion  of  any  question  bearing 
the  impress  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the 
dignity  of  antiquity,  it  is  indispensable  that 
we  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  order  of  the 
world’s  advancement  Thus,  the  proper  ap¬ 
preciation  of  art  supposes  philosophic  con¬ 
sideration  of  history.  The  philosophic  con¬ 
sideration  of  history  pre-snpposes  a  philo¬ 
sophic  order  of  mind  capable,  1st,  of  analyz¬ 
ing  the  individnal,  and  2nd,  the  individuaUsm 
collective. 

“  The  child  is  father  of  the  man.”  The 
east  is  father  to  the  west  Therefore,  in  ao- 
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oordance  with  the  views  expressed  above,  we 
will  commence  with  the  individaal — the  child. 

The  growth  of  the  world  has  been  much  the 
same  as  the  growth  of  the  individaal.  The 
child  is  at  first  so  phjsicallj  weak  as  to  re¬ 
quire  the  most  constant  attention.  The  child 
is  mentally  and  physically  weak.  Gradually, 
as  it  increases  physically,  it  seems  to  acquire 
with  the  acquisition  of  physical  strength,  men¬ 
tal  capability.  The  senses  of  the  child  are 
acute,  but  not  sufficiently  developed  to  con¬ 
trast  ;  therefore  he  does  not  think  upon  or  an¬ 
alyze  the  various  objects  presented  to  his 
senses.  In  perfect  harmony  with  the  physical 
is  the  mental  expansion.  Images,  which  are  the 
impressions  or  representations  of  objects,  are, 
by  ..the  powers  united  of  the  senses,  stored 
away  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  soul,  to  be 
again  brought  forth  and  compared  or  con¬ 
trasted  with  other  images,  or  with  objects  act- 
ualltf  present  to  the  senses.  And  thus  it  is 
that  the  child,  educated  through  his  senses,  is 
gradually  prepared  for  that  greater  education 
which  cometh  after. 

Let  08  glance  back  upon  our  own  childhood 
— let  us  again,  by  the  power  of  memory,  go 
forth  with  the  exquisite  sensuousness  of  our 
being,  and,  in  communion,  aye,  worshiping 
the  beautiful  in  nature,  we  will  live  over 
again  the  .vista-days  of  youth.  The  har¬ 
monies  of  nature  are  unending  sources  of  rev¬ 
elation  ;  the  brooks  murmur  upon  their  peb¬ 
bly  beds,  the  torrent  comes  sweeping  down 
from  the  snow-capped  hills,  and  the  roar  of  the 
distant  ocean  awakens  within  us  a  yearning, 
which  henceforth  is  the  cause  of  the  great 
progressive  movement  of  our  life.  The  youth, 
feeling  the  divine  fires  of  the  awakened 
power,  casts  aside  the  ties  of  home,  and  goes 
forth  from  the  gardens  of  poetry,  and  bending 
his  steps  to  the  setting  sun,  leads  the  van  of 
the  grand  army  of  civilization.  The  chord 
has  been  struck,  and  vibrating  to  the  master 
touch,  the  great  soul  of  humanity  responds  in 
symphonies  to  awaken  the  far-ofif  hills,  and 
f^om  the  summit  of  high  Olympus  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  marble  balls  of  the  gods  of  nature, 
nor  cea.se  till,  reechoing  through  the  plains  of 
heaven,  Jehovah  himself  shall  hear  the  tramp 
of  the  westward  march.  The  mysterious 
yearning,  the  divine  fire  of  progress,  already 
bursting  forth  in  fiames,  prophetic  of  the 
years  to  come,  leads  the  youth-wdrld  onward 
to  the  fulfillment  of  destiny. 

The  child  worships  the  beauties  of  nature. 

15* 


It  is  in  vain  that  you  tell  him  they  were  made 
by  God.  He  understands  you  not,  and,  with 
eyes  dilated,  demands  the  meaning  of  God. 

I  Ton  fail  to  satisfy  him;  so,  forgetting  all 
about  the  strange  word,  he  returns  to  the  birds 
and  the  flowers,  and  is  again  happy  in  being 
among  the  beautiful  objects  that  appeal  to, 
as  yet,  his  only  sources  of  knowledge — the 
senses.  The  religion  of  the  child  is  sensism. 
The  materialistic  is  always  first  in  the  g^wth 
of  humanity.  Thus  the  Jews  looked  for  the 
^  Messiah  who  should  come  and  rule  over  them 
as  a  temporal  prince.  He  came  as  a  spiritual, 
and  was  crucified.  The  great  battle  was  be¬ 
tween  materialism  and  spiritualism.  The 
child  was  upon  the  very  threshold  of  man¬ 
hood.  A  new  chord  was  tonched ;  the  testa¬ 
ment  was  sealed  with  blood.  The  mighty 
river  of  spiritualism  swept  onward,  overturn¬ 
ing  in  its  course  the  idols  of  the  past,  and 
with  the  armor  of  its  faith,  the  cross,  sub¬ 
duing  the  proud  armies  of  the  world,  pene¬ 
trating  the  palace  of  the  mighty  and  the  hovel 
I  of  the  diseased  and  degraded.  The  battle  was 
'  fought,  and  spiritualism,  triumphant,  led  the 
van  of  the  advancing  civilization. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  materialistic  age. 
We  have  not  yet  to  do  with  Christianity,  or 
the  spiritualistic.  Shall  we  sit  down  upon  the 
mins  of  Nineveh,  wade  through  the  swamps 
of  Babylon,  and,  giving  ourselves  to  medita¬ 
tion  at  once  painful  and  delicious,  seek  to 
penetrate  the  mists  of  fable?  Shall  we  sit 
down  with  Volney,  and  invoke  the  crambling 
remains  of  antiquity?  No!  Let  the  rains 
fall ;  they  are  but  the  hour-glass  of  the  ages. 
It  is  with  humanity  we  have  to  deal,  and  hu¬ 
manity  is  still  young,  still  aspiring,  and  ever 
urging  onward  to  unseen  lands  of  truth. 

We  will  not  sit  down  in  sorrow  before  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt — those  venerable  rains 
which  still  rear  their  monumental  heads  above 
the  mold  and  decay  of  ages— those  rains  which 
antiquity  called  ancient.  But,  passing  over 
the  plains  of  Egypt,  leaving  forever  the  far- 
off  valleys  of  India,  and  the  distant  temples 
of  China,  we  find  ourselves,  glowing  with  the 
freshness  of  youth,  alive  to  the  beauties  which 
surround  ns,  upon  the  path  to  Greece.  The 
movement  of  humanity  has  been  westward, 
and  in  Attica  is  the  fruition  of  the  energetic 
forces  of  the  world.  Greek  civilization  is  the 
beautiful  youth  of  the  world ;  Athens,  the 
fruit  of  materialism.  Gfeece  is  fitted  by  na¬ 
ture  to  be  the  garden-spot  of  the  materialistic 
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age.  Its  mountains,  and  valleys,  and  smiling  j 
streams  are  well  adapted  to  the  shepherd  and  ; 
the  poet.  The  innnmerable  islands  of  the  | 
Archipelago,  and  the  waters  which  wash  the  I 
shores  of  this  beautiful  land  may  well  serve  to 
invite  the  bold  mariner  and  adventurous  mer¬ 
chant. 

We  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  Greek  civ¬ 
ilization  !  One  more  step  and  we  are  dazzled 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  scene.  Stately 
edifices,  palaces  and  temples  meet  the  eye. 
The  songs  of  Homer,  the  divine  strains 
awakened  by  the  hand  of  Apollo,  and  the 
chanting'of  the  muses  on  Olympus  ravish  the 
ear.  Thales,  Socrates  and  Plato  have  success¬ 
ively  disconrsed  philosophy,  and  Praxiteles 
transforms  the  image  of  the  gods  to  marble. 

Everything  has  its  appropriate  deity.  The 
gods  are  endowed  with  vast  powers,  but  sub¬ 
ject  to  like  passions  as  man.  They  are  flesh 
and  blood,  physical  existences.  Wonderfully 
beautiful,  they  present  to  the  imagination  of 
the  child  of  art  an  infinite  source  of  beanty 
of  contour,  an  inedsoribable  excellence,  with- 
ont  which  physical  beauty  is  not.  There  are 
others,  again,  who  appeal  to  the  dark,  myste¬ 
rious,  undefined  of  humanity. 

The  gods  of  the  materialistic  age  are  mate- 
riaL  The  love  for  the  pure  and  beantiful, 
which  prompted  the  child  to  almost  weep  with 
joy  over  the  lovely  rose  as  it  opened  like  a 
revelation  to  his  wondering  gaze,  caused  him 
in  succeeding  years  to  see  the  spirit  of  the 
flower  clothed  in  form  like  nnto  the  form  of 
man.  And  as  years  still  pass  away  to  the  ever¬ 
lasting  gulf  of  the  past,  we  find  him  striving 
to  give  the  spirit  which  he  has  honored  and 
loved  a  tangible  form.  This  objective  repre¬ 
sentation,  or  form,  is  the  expression  of  the 
aesthetic  element.  The  assthetic  is  eminently 
religions.  Therefore,  as  Horace  Binney  Wal¬ 
lace  maintained,  art  is  an  emanation  of  the 
religious  affection. 

It  seems  to  ns  that  the  spiritualistic  manner 
of  looking  back  upon  Greece  and  her  gods, 
and  condemning  the  latter  as  mere  creatures 
of  the  imagination,  is  not  only  narrow  but  also 
superficial.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  re¬ 
mark  will  call  forth  from  many  a  smile,  and 
from  others  less  capable,  perhaps,  of  judging, 
a  sneer.  But  we  maintain  the  point,  and 
assert  again,  that  the  gods  of  Greece,  which 
were  the  gods  of  materialism,  do  still  exist ; 
and  that  the  boundless  forests  of  our  own 
dear  land,  peopled  as  they  are  by  the  beautiful 


creations  of  the  Indian  mythology,*are  ready 
to  unvail  their  beauties  to  us  when  we  shall 
have  sufficient  faith  to  be  in  relation  with  the 
“  good  people  ”  who  inhabit  them.  Perhaps 
it  is  imagination  which  clothes  them  in  the 
form  of  man.  Leave  them  to  an  undefined 
existence  and  the  active  force  remains  none 
the  less.  That  there  is  an  active  and  essential 
force  existing  in  the  objects  which  continnally 
ravish  the  soul  with  delight,  no  one  can  doubt 
who  has  approached  the  works  of  nature 
with  the  reverence  she  would  always  inspire. 

With  a  firm  belief  in  their  gods,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  development  of  sestheticism,  a  develop¬ 
ment  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  was 
the  culminating  point  of  the  materialistic  or 
youthful  age  of  Uie  world,  the  Greeks  aspired 
to  the  highest  of  art,  the  representation  of 
Deity.  Those  gods  they  most  loved  to  repre¬ 
sent  were  the  perfection  of  physical  form. 
They  exhausted  their  genius  to  produce  a  form 
which  the  gods  themselves  might  admire. 
They  were  inspired  by  the  very  elements 
which,  gathering  abont  their  ateliers,  chanted, 
in  chorus,  the  praise  of  the  particular  deity  to 
be  represented,  ud  the  triumph  of  the  master. 

In  those  days  of  materialism,  when  to  dis¬ 
play  the  fine  proportions  of  a  muscnlar,  or  the 
more  graceful  lines  of  a  delicately  rounded 
form  was  no  disgrace,  the  benefit  to  the  artist 
can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who 
know  how  tyrannical  is  the  necessity  of  study¬ 
ing  the  human  form  under  its  many  and  won¬ 
derful  phases.  Michael  Angelo,  seeing  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  models  to  compare 
with  the  treasures  of  Greek  art,  studied  the 
antique  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Though  the  masters  of  antiquity  undoubtedly 
were  much  assisted  by  their  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  studying  the  nude,  both  in  action 
and  repose,  it  would  be  superficial  reasoning 
that  would  assign  that  as  the  great  cause  of 
their  undoubted  superiority  in  the  art  of 
sculpture.  The  religious  element  was  strug¬ 
gling  within  them  for  outward  expression. 
The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  Gods  must  be 
represented.  They  collect  together  the  best 
forms  and  study  them.  They  attend  the  va¬ 
rious  games,  the  foot  races  and  the  gladiato¬ 
rial  combat ;  and  at  last  they  produce  a  form 
physically  perfect  and  seemingly  endowed 
with  all  the  freshness  of  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  growth 
of  art  among  the  Greeks.  Flaxman,  in  his 
Lecturefi  on  Sculpture,  says:  “The  arts  of 
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design  (particnlarly  scalptare)  may  be  said  to 
be  consecrated  to  religion  from  the  very  cra¬ 
dle.  Thus,  in  early  times,  their  gods  were 
distinguished  by  their  symbols  only — Jupiter 
by  his  thunderbolt,  Neptune  by  his  trident, 
and  Mercury  by  his  caducens ;  not  nnfre- 
qnently  these,  and  other  divinities,  were  rep¬ 
resented  with  wings,  to  show  they  were  not 
mere  men.” 

It  must  not  be  snpposed  that,  in  arguing 
acnlptnre  to  be  the  triM  expression  of  Greek 
sestheticlsm,  we  have  lost  sight  of,  or  under¬ 
valued,  the  painters  of  antiquity.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  believe  them  to  have  been  men  of 
large  powers,  and  painters  of  great  excellence. 
To  assert  to  the  contrary  would  be  to  fairly 
earn  the  title  of  “  the  most  profound  of  super¬ 
ficial  men.”  The  high  state  of  civilization, 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  refined 
perceptions  of  the  literary  class,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  higher  class  generally,  and  the  al¬ 
most  perfect  works  produced  by  the  sculptors, 
must  have  made  the  art-critics  of  Athens  capa¬ 
ble  of  passing  sound  judgment  upon  the  works 
of  the  painters.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary, 
in  comparing  the  two  arts  or  modes  of  expres¬ 
sion,  that  we  criticise  the  almost  always  favor¬ 
able  criticisms  of  the  ancients.  Thus,  when 
we  find  them  dwelling  with  such  evident  de¬ 
light  upon  the  powers  of  imitation  of  the 
painters — of  Zeuxia,  for  instance,  who,  it  is 
said,  painted  some  grapes  so  true  to  nature 
that  the  birds  endeavored  to  peck  them ;  and 
of  Parrhasins  painting  a  curtain  so  admira¬ 
bly  that  even  Zeuxis  was  deceived— it  is  but 
fair  to  infer  that  the  painters  of  antiquity 
were  possessed  of  great  powers  of  imitation. 
But  when  they  attempted  the  higher  walks  of 
art— historical,  and  that  art  of  arts,  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  deity,  which  is  the  outward  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  divine  in  man — their  ignorance 
of  perspective  must  have  presented  an  insur¬ 
mountable  barrier  to  the  full  accomplishment 
of  their  wishes.*  They  excelled  in  painting 
single  figures,  as  in  the  case  of  Aetion, 
who  painted  the  nuptials  of  Alexander  with 
Roxana,  in  which  picture  the  principal  figures 
were  in  a  line.  So  much  admiration  did  this 
picture  excite,  that  one  of  the  judges  of  Olym¬ 
pia  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  “  I  reserve  the 
olive  crown  for  the  Athetse,  but,  as  a  reward 
for  this  picture,  I  give  my  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Aetion.”  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  were  not  merely  imitators  of  nature,  but 


punted,  with  great  snccess,  in  the  higher 
paths  of  art. 

However  mnch  praise  is  justly  due  to  the 
painters  of  antiquity,  it  is  in  the  sculptors 
that  we  find  the  national  expression.  They 
exerted  an  influence  similar  in  effect  to  that  of 
the  painters  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Thus, 
when  Phidias  produced  the  great  work  of  his 
life — the  Olympian  Jupiter — a  new  impetus 
was  given  to  religion ;  the  people  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  ecstacy ;  and,  if  tradition  may  be 
relied  upon,  Jupiter,  to  sho^histpprobation, 
hurled  lightning  from  heaven,  so  that  it  struck 
the  pavement  of  the  temple  at  the  feet  of  the 
sculptor.  Even  the  studio  of  Phidias,  after 
his  death,  was  preserved  with  great  reverence ; 
an  altar  was  erected  in  it  and  dedicated  to  the 
gods. 

The  Greeks  approached  the  works  of  their 
scnlptors  with  the  kind  of  veneration  their 
reli^on  inspired.  They  resemble  the  Catholic 
of  the  days  of  Christian  art,  who,  standing  in 
pious  awe  before  the  representation  of  some 
passage  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  or  of  the 
saints,  is  thrilled  to  the  very  depths  of  his  be¬ 
ing  ;  the  religious  element  is  so  strongly  awa¬ 
kened  that,  throwing  himself  upon  the  pave¬ 
ment,  he  gives  himself  to  pious  reflections, 
and  weeps  over  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  Catholic  Christian  is  spiritually 
moved,  and  kneels  in  pious  adoration  of  the 
love  of  God  so  clearly  represented  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  The  Greek  is  phyucally  moved ;  intox¬ 
icated  with  delight,  he  throws  his  arms  aronnd 
the  representation  of  Aphrodite,  and  iq>plying 
his  lips  to  those  of  the  goddess,  imagines  he  is 
the  accepted  of  heaven’s  court  We  most 
bear  in  mind  that  it  was  statnary  which  so 
powerfully  moved  the  Greeks.  Paintings 
were  admired,  statuary  almost  worshiped. 

Let  ns  take,  for  instance,  the  Yenns  of 
Gnidns  by  Praxiteles,  and  the  Venus  of  Coe 
by  Apelles.  The  courtesan  Phryne,  having 
studied  several  attitudes  and  discovered  the 
one  most  favorable  to  the  display  of  her  bod¬ 
ily  perfections,  consents  to  be  the  model  for 
both  painter  and  sculptor.  And  De  Panw, 
in  his  philosophical  dissertations  on  the 
Greeks,  says :  “  From  this  cause,  the  Yenns  of 
Gnidus  and  the  Yenns  of  Coe  were  so  perfect¬ 
ly  alike  that  it  was  impossible  to  remark  any 
difference  in  their  features,  contour,  or  more 
particularly  in  their  attitude.  Both  repre¬ 
sented  Phryne  coming  oat  of  the  sea,  on  the 
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beach  of  Sciron,  where  ^e  was  wont  to  bathe 
in  the  Saronic  gulf,  between  Athens  and  Eleu- 
ais.  But  the  painting  of  Apelles  was  far  from 
exciting  so  much  enthusiasm  among  the 
Greeks  as  the  sculpture  of  Praxiteles.  They 
fancied  the  marble  moved — that  it  seemed  to 
speak ;  and  their  illusion,  says  Lucian,  was  so 
great  that  they  ended  by  applying  their  lips  { 
to  those  of  the  goddess.  Anthology,  like¬ 
wise,  contained  a  far  greater  number  of  verses 
in  honor  o^  th^  Venus  of  Gnidus  than  were 
ever  produced  by  the  admirers  of  the  Venus 
of  Cos.  Since  that  period,  the  triumph  of 
sculpture  over  painting  has  been  decided; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  by  physical  rea¬ 
sons  that  one  of  these  arts  must  be  superior  to 
the  other,  when  the  artists,  as  in  the  present 
case,  are  equal  in  talents  and  genius.” 

We  consider  this  high  testimony  in  favor  of 
our  position :  sculpture,  not  painting,  was  the 
true  art  of  Greece.  But  when  it  is  asserted, 
as  in  the  last  sentence,  that  sculpture  is  su¬ 
perior  to  painting,  we  must  enter  our  protest. 
We  grant  it  superiority  in  the  days  of  sculp¬ 
ture  only.  Michael  Angelo,  both  sculptor  and 
painter,  will  never  be  regarded,  as  a  great 
sculptor ;  he  will  go  down  to  the  ages  as  one  of 
the  greatest  painters  the  world  has  produced. 
Elaxman,  in  his  Lect.  IX.  Mod.  Sculpture,  ex¬ 
presses  the  same  idea.  He  says:  "Though 
this  great  man  (Michael  Angelo)  was  after¬ 
ward  employed  on  works  of  sculpture,  impos¬ 
ing  and  admirable  from  their  originality  and 
power,  yet  his  noUest  producliotu  are  in  colon." 
Who  has  the  hardihood  to  affirm  that  the 
sculpture  of  even  Bnonaroti  is  superior  to  the 
painting  of  Raphael  or  CorregioT  And, 
again,  who  will  affirm  that  the  sculpture  of 
Greece  is  not  superior  even  to  the  grandest 
efforts  of  the  chisel  of  Buonaroti  T  Painting 
is  the  art  of  spiritualism — Christianity. 

In  architecture  we  also  see  the  materialistic 
and  spiritualistic  influences.  That  of  Greece, 
BO  light  and  pleasant — flt  places  to  worship 
the  gods  of  their  religion  ;  adorned  with  stat¬ 
ues  and  all  that  will  assist  the  joyous  repre¬ 
sentation  of  anthropomorphous  divinity  ; 
while  the  solemn  cathedrals  of  Christianity 
carry  us  away  from  the  earth  to  the  iuflnite 
unseen.  Spiritualism  predominates,  and  wc 
fall  down  before  the  throne  of  the  uuseen 
God,  and  in  his  immensity,  feel  our  littleness. 

Onward  moved  the  world.  The  progress 
was  gradual — slow,  but  sure.  The  youth  of 
China,  the  progressive  spiriti  of  India,  bad 


I  turned  their  faces  to  the  west,  cast  aside  the 
I  objects  of  superstition,  and  arriving  at  the 
I  gates  of  Attica,  prepared  to  found  the  new 
republic.  In  they  poured  from  the  various 
countries  of  the  east — the  merchant  from 
Tartary,  the  wandering  shepherd  of  Arabia, 
and  the  Brahmin  of  India.  Adventurers 
I  they  were — the  spirits  of  progress  are  al¬ 
ways  adventurous.  In  they  poured ;  so  many 
of  the  brave  spirits,  so  full  of  the  children 
of  destiny  was  Greece,  that  like  a  brilliant 
meteor  she  rose  in  the  heavens,  and  assumed 
the  purple  of  civilization.  The  conventional 
form  was  abandoned ;  the  uncouth  forms  of 
humanity  insisted  upon  by  Egyptian  theology 
no  longer  served  as  the  expression  of  the  ex¬ 
panded  religious  or  sesthetic  element.  Egypt 
may  still  hold  to  the  authority  of  tradition ; 
Greece  must  worship  the  beautiful  through 
images  of  beauty.  The  child-world,  at  first 
content  to  behold  and  be  among  the  beautiful 
of  nature,  soon  reaches  a  period  when  in 
every  flower  it  sees  a  spirit,  to  represent  which, 
at  times,  it  made  figures  composed  of  various 
animals.  As  it  increases  in  stature,  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  infinite  number  of  8piri^be- 
ings,  and  at  last  receives  instruction  from  the 
gods  themselves.  The  form  of  man  became 
an  image  of  worship.  It  was  the  highest  in 
excellence  of  all  forms.  The  unseen  spirits 
were,  therefore,  clothed  with  this  form.  Man 
is  always  instructed  by  the  gods  when  he  can 
put  aside  the  mantle  of  egotism,  with  which, 
unfortunately,  he  is  too  often  enveloped.  The 
youth-world,  with  its  vigorous  strength  and 
enlarged  perceptions,  is  in  actual  relation  with 
the  gods  of  nature.  A  few  years  more  and  a 
traveler  from  Judea  brings  strange  tidings  of 
a  strange  man  whom  the  Jews  had  crucified. 
A  few  years  more  again,  and  a  voice  was 
heard  in  Athens,  teaching  a  “  new  doctrine.” 
Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars’  Hill, 
and  said,  “Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that 
in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious.  For,  as 
I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I 
found  an  altar  with  this  inscription.  To  rnE 
!  Unknown  God.  Whom,  therefore,  ye  ignor¬ 
antly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you.”  This 
beautifully  illustrates  the  position  we  assume 
in  the  present  essay.  The  Greeks  having  ex¬ 
hausted  the  religion  of  sense — sensism — and 
still  expanding  their  mental  powers,  arrive  at 
a  period  when  a  few  of  the  chosen  of  destiny 
have  cognition  of  the  abstract  idea  of  deity. 
But  as  yet  it  is  seen  as  through  a  glass 
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darklj.  It  is  prophetio ;  in  Paul  is  fulfilled 
the  prophecy ;  for  the  unseen  and  unknown 
God  is  the  one  of  whom  he  teacheth.  Never¬ 
theless,  had  it  not  been  that  the  world  was 
prepared  by  prophecy  and  the  ripening  man¬ 
hood  of  its  progress,  all  of  Paul’s  hearers 
would  have  mocked  and  laughed ;  “  howbeit, 
certain  men  clave  unto  him,  and  believed; 
among  whom  were  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
and  a  woman  named  Damaris,  and  others  with 
Mem.”  Thy  day  has  come.  Oh,  Athens  1  Thy  sa¬ 
cred  temples  shall  crumble  to  the  dust ;  thy 
gods  regarded  as  superstitious  fancies  of  the 
brain,  shall,  for  a  time,  be  swept  to  the  darkness 
of  oblivion,  to  the  graves  of  the  past.  But  so 
surely  as  Paul  teacheth  the  resurrection,  so 
surely  shall  there  be  a  resurrection  of  thy 
gods;  and  the  world  shall  see  and  believe 
them,  in  their  prqptr  order.  Thy  day  his  come. 
Oh,  Athens  1  for  preaching  in  thy  midst  is  the 
apostle  of  spiritualism.  The  world  must 
again  gather  up  the  robes  of  its  greatness  and 
advance  westward  toward  the  gate  of  Eden, 
which  openeth  to  the  east. 

“  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its 
,  way.”  The  world  is  in  a  transition  state — a 
state  unfavorable  to  art.  The  great  philos¬ 
ophers  are  gathered  to  their  fathers,  the 
sculptors  have  entered  the  paradise  of  their 
faith,  where  they  await  the  last  trump,  the  call 
to  the  judgment  seat  of  Jehovah. 


Westward  the  army  of  civilization — the 
hosts  of  Christianity.  The  world  trembles  be¬ 
neath  the  march  of  those  who  know  the  “  Un¬ 
known  God.”  The  palaces  of  Rome  reecho 
with  the  hymns  of  peace.  The  grandeur  of 
the  Roman  Empire  quails  beneath  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Persecutions  are  carried  to  the  most 
fearful  extent ;  the  blood  of  the  Christian  is 
upon  the  hands  of  the  Roman ;  materialism 
is  making  its  last  grand  stand  1  As  well 
might  the  enfeebled  limbs  of  age  endeavor  to 
overthrow  the  muscular  freshness  of  youth, 
the  child  to  withstand  the  strength  of  the 
grown  man,  as  the  materialistic  to  oppose  the 
spiritualistic  power  of  the  world’s  progress. 

For  a  moment  Christianity  is  compelled  to 
seek  safety  in  the  dark  caverns  of  the  earth, 
where,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  taper,  shall  be 
celebrated  the  great  act  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion — the  mass — and  where  the  songs  of 
thanksgiving,  with  religious  echo  penetrating 
the  far-off  recesses  of  the  catacombs,  strangely 
contrast  with  the  shouts  of  corruption  above. 
But  rising  in  its  dignity,  at  last,  Christianity 
leads  the  world  in  its  westward  march.  Her 
children  already,  from  the  pure  fount  of  her 
truth,  suck  in  the  milk  of  spiritual  testheti- 
cism.  The  divine  fire  is  awakened,  and  the 
world  moves  onward  to  the  days  of  Raphael 
and  Corregio.  The  subject  will  be  resumed  in 
future  numbers. 


AN  EPISCOPAL  MISADVENTURE. 


Had  yon,  my  dear  reader,  dropped  down 
from  some  balloon,  even  at  the  early  hour 
of  six,  A.  M.,  on  the  fourteenth  of  last  July,  into 
the  little  village  of  Dumpleton,  you  would 
have  seen,  at  the  first  glance,  that  something 
nnnsual  was  about  to  happen,  and  that  the 
snn  had  risen  upon  a  grand  day  for  the  Dum- 
pletoniana  Already  the  whole  population 
was  astir,  laden  with  half  a  forest  of  green 
boughs,  and  such  a  wealth  of  cottage  fiowers  I 
You  might  have  taken  oath  that  every  rose, 
pink,  and  sweet-william  had  been  gathered, 
that  not  a  single  “  kiss-behind-the-garden- 
gate,”  nor  head  of  bloody  warrior  was  reserved 
to  deck  a  button-hole  next  Sunday. 

Under  the  trim  hands  of  village  ^rls  the 
ehurcb-yard  grew  gay  with  flowers,  while 


sturdy  men  fashioned  huge  branches  of  oak 
and  f^ragrant  lime  into  leafy  arches,  twined 
with  myriads  of  bright  blossoms,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  village  schoolmaster 
and  his  pretty  daughter  Grace.  And  had 
you,  stepping  in  among  the  busy  people,  asked 
the  cause  of  these  grand  decorations,  a  dosen 
hands  would  have  pointed  to  the  mansion  you 
could  just  see  among  its  fine  old  trees,  from 
the  church  porch,  and  twice  a  dozen  voices 
told  at  once  how  Sir  John  Harwood’s  dangh- 
ter  was  to  be  married  that  day  “  to  an  officer, 
sir,  from  the  wars.  The  wedding  has  been  pnt 
off  till  he  got  quite  well  from  the  wound  in 
his  arm.  Mias  Amy  is  the  flower  of  all  the 
country  side,  and  she  is  so  good,  it'll  be  a  sore 
mias  of  her ;  you’ll  see  the  wedding,  air ;  we 
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haven’t  had  rach  a  sight  this  many  a  day. 
Everybody  in  Dumplcton  is  to  have  roast 
beef  and  plum  pudding  at  the  Hall ;  and  the 
Ushop  is  here,  sir.  He  come  down  yesterday, 
thirty  miles  or  more,  across  the  country,  to 
marry  Miss  Amy.”  “  Aye,  sir,”  chimes  in  the 
whole  church-yard,  “  that  will  be  a  fine 
sight.” 

The  village  chorus  was  not  wrong.  Amy 
Harwood’s  wedding,  on  that  summer  morning, 
was  a  fine  sight.  As  I  write  I  can  sec  it  all 
again — that  passage  of  beauty  down  the  short 
pathway,  now  canopied  with  arches  and  thick 
gtrewn  with  fiowers,  from  the  park  gates  to 
the  chancel  door.  But  it  would  be  a  rash 
presumption  for  me  to  attempt  any  dcscrij)- 
tion  of  the  bride’s  surpassing  lovliness,  the 
soldier  bridegroom’s  gallant  bearing,  and  all 
the  charms  of  the  bridesmaids.  Moreover, 
such  an  attempt  on  my  part  would  be  utterly 
superfluous,  seeing  that  Pepys  himself  could 
have  given  no  record  of  the  day’s  proceedings 
more  true  and  faithful  than  one  which  was 
dispatched  that  very  evening  by  Miss  Julia 
Harwood  to  her  cousin— a  chronicle  which 
filled  to  overflowing  eight  sheets  of  superfine 
satin  wove,  and  bore  in  its  innermost  fold  a 
tiny  square  of  cake,  passed  with  much  solem¬ 
nity  through  the  ring.  There  you  will  find 
every  fold  and  flounce  portrayed,  every  inch 
of  crinoline  immortalized;  but  I  shall  only 
take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  a  passage 
which  refers  to  the  true  hero  of  my  story,  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  who  performed 
the  ceremony.  “  Dear  me,”  says  the  charm¬ 
ing  Miss  Julia,  toward  the  close  of  her  epistle, 
“1  have  been  writing  pages  and  pages  all 
about  silks,  and  flowers,  and  laces,  and  abeo- 
Intely  haven’t  told  you  one  word  yet  about 
the  bishop.  How  could  I  forget  the  dear  old 
thing!  Yon  can’t  think  how  very  nice  he 
looked  in  his  beautiful  lawn,  and  he  gave  the 
blessing  so  impressively  that  I  could  not  help 
wishing  I  was  being  married  instead  of  Amy. 
Yon  can’t  think  how  pleasant  he  is,  not  the 
least  bit  stiff,  and  he  makes  the  prettiest 
speeches.  I  was  delighted  above  all  things 
last  night.  That  prosy  Mr.  Ellers  began  talk¬ 
ing,  as  he  always  does,  about  crosses,  and 
sorplices,  and  lighted  candles ;  but  the  bishop 
cat  him  short  by  reminding  Constance  and  me 
that  we  had  promised  him  a  duet  Don’t  yon 
call  that  being  sensible  T  I  am  so  glad  that 
he  has  promised  papa  to  stay  till  to-morrow  ; 
far  I  was  afraid  of  being  very  dull  this  evening. 


Good-by,  dear ;  there’s  the  first  dressing  bell, 
and  you  know  we  have  a  large  dinner  party.” 

Balmy  and  benignant  did  Dr.  Z.  show  him¬ 
self  at  the  dinner,  which  cut  short  the  fair 
Julia’s  praise  of  him.  He  said  an  admirable 
grace,  neither  too  short  nor  too  long  ;  dis¬ 
cussed  every  recherchd  subject  and  dish  with 
j,  equal  facility,  and  quite  won  the  heart  of  his 
i  entertainer,  by  showing  himself  to’  be  “  a 
I  Daniel  come  to  judgment  ”  on  the  merits  of 
I  the  wines,  for  Sir  John  was  rather  proud  of 
his  cellar,  and  loved  a  guest  who  could  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  In  fact,  so  genial  was  our  right 
reverend  hero  after  the  ladies  had  withdrawn, 
so  winning  in  manner,  that  a  rich  old  uncle 
present,  inspired  equally  with  generosity  by 
port  and  bishop,  drawing  forth  his  pocket- 
book,  did  then  and  there  make  a  memorandum 
j  to  give  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  Church  Ex¬ 
tension  Patronage  Society.  Alas !  we  grieve 
to  record  that  the  C.  E.  P.  S.  never  found  the 
sum  aforesaid  placed  to  the  society’s  account 
at  its  bankers,  and  that  the  memorandum  re¬ 
mains  simply  as  witness  to  the  addition  of  one 
goodly  pebble  in  a  certain  pavement,  gener¬ 
ally  supposed  not  to  be  the  direct  road  to— 
paradise. 

But  when  the  gentlemen  rejoined  the  ladies 
in  the  drawing-room,  ah !  that  was  the  time 
when  the  light  of  the  Church  shone  forth  in 
full  brilliancy;  so  courtly,  so  dignified,  yet 
withal  so  meek !  Can  you,  my  dear  reader, 
fancy  Moses  going  about  in  a  drawing-rqom,  a 
well-looking,  middle-aged  gentleman  in  even¬ 
ing  costume,  saying  pleasant  things  to  every¬ 
body,  comforting  mama  for  the  loss  of  her 
I  daughter,  discovering  wonderful  effects  in 
Julia’s  drawings,  and  begging  some  favorite 
I  melody  from  her  sister — even  cracking  an  old 
I  college  joke  now  and  then  with  the  curate,  as 
if  he  really  thought  bishops  and  curates  were 
the  same  flesh  and  blood  after  all.  If,  we  say, 
you  have  not  sufficient  imagination  to  fancy 
the  meekest  of  men  doing  all  this  with  the 
beet  grace  possible,  we  despair  of  bringing 

before  your  mind’s  eye  the  Bishop  of - ,  on 

this  festive  occasion.  I  can  assure  you  that 
Mrs.  Bishop,  a  large  faded-looking  personage 
in  moire  antique,  somewhat  dingy,  and  dread¬ 
fully  dull,  regarded  her  lord  that  evening 
with  an  admiring  eye,  and  felt  prouder  than 
ever  of  the  little  relationship  between  them, 
while  Julia,  the  naughty  Julia,  talked  a  good 
deal  to  the  handsome  curate,  her  secret  ad¬ 
mirer,  thinking  that  if  she  could  but  be  cer- 
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tain  Frank  Knigbtsley  wonld  grow  into  a 
bishop  some  daj,  she  could  even  make  up  her 
mind  to  run  away  with  him. 

At  last  the  hours,  which  never  show  good 
taste  enough  to  linger  with  pleasant  conversa¬ 
tion  and  agreeable  people,  but  only  fly  away 
all  the  faster,  ran  themselves  out,  and  the 
wedding  party  broke  up;  the  guests  of  the 
evening  were  gone,  and  the  inmates  of  the 
Hall  bade  each  other  good  ^ight 

Up  the  ample  staircase,  where  the  bride’s 
feet  had  been  that  morning,  goes  her  lady 
mother,  past  those  old  memories  hung  in  guise 
of  goodly  portraits  on  the  walls,  pausing  be¬ 
fore  that  simple  picture  of  twin-children  at 
their  play-r-one  lost  long  years  back,  the  other 
taken  from  her  arms  this  day  ;  pausing  again 
at  the  door  of  Amy’s  deserted  chamber,  and 
passing  into  her  own  room  with  a  desolate 
heart.  Up  the  well-lighted  staircase,  where 
the  wealth  of  greenhouse  and  hothouse  has 
been  lavished  to  grace  that  day,  come  the 
light  feet  of  the  sister  bridesmaids.  A  thou¬ 
sand  flowers  greet  them  in  their  beauty,  and 
the  white  moss-roses,  half-hidden  by  the  gor¬ 
geous  cactus,  shyly  peep  at  those  living  blos¬ 
soms,  now  as  silent  as  the  roses,  for  each  holds 
the  magic  fragment  of  bride-cake  in  her  hand, 
and  well  does  she  know  that  one  word,  how¬ 
ever  lightly  spoken,  will  break  the  charm. 

And  now  a  heavy  foot  is  on  the  stairs — past 
many  a  brush  he  has  won,  and  trophy-head  of 
fox  and  stag,  comes  the  somewhat  burly  Sir 
John.  He  mutters  half-aloud,  as,  like  his  wife, 
he  stops  before  that  picture  of  the  twins: 
“Dear  Amyl  the  beat  of  girls!  Weill  we 
shall  see  her  soon  again.  He’ll  make  her  a 
good  husband — I  know  iAai,  Ah !  1  took  my 
wife  away  from  her  father,  and  never  knew 
how  the  old  man  missed  his  child  till  to-day.” 
And  the  baronet  draws  his  hand  across  bis 
eyes  before  he  steps  into  his  lady’s  chamber. 
Last  of  all  among  the  dying  lights  there 
comes  a  soft,  measured  tread,  a  step  familiar 
to  the  ear  of  weary  sickness.  It  is  the  phy¬ 
sician,  Dr.  Carr,  who  is  thinking  of  the  most 
uninteresting  person  among  the  guests  to-day, 
one  on  whom  perhaps  no  one  else  has  bestowed 
a  thought — the  rich  old  uncle.  Those  eyes, 
so  familiar  with  death,  before  which  that  fear¬ 
ful  Proteus  had  so  often  unmasked  and  thrown 
away  disguise,  hi.d  watched  the  shadow  at  the 
feast,  creeping,  stealing  to  his  stand  behind  the 
miser.  Dives,  now  kept  awake  by  some'  dull, 
strange  sensation,  rather  than  any  feeling 
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which  can  be  entitled  pain,  is  busied  laying 
plans  for  years  to  come,  while  the  physician 
thinks  of  him  with  a  certainty  which  makes 
his  opinion  a  decree :  “  Nothing  can  save  that 
man ;  he  has  not  six  months  to  live.” 

But  we  have  not  yet  said  good-night  to  the 
episcopal  pair  now  domiciled  in  the  state  bed¬ 
chamber,  where,  as  family  legends  say,  a  royal 
head  has  more  than  once  reposed.  Not  muck 
conversation  passes  between  them,  partly  that 
the  bishop  is  a  little  tired  and  very  sleepy, 
and  partly  that  his  lady  is  one  of  those 
charming  persons  so  common  in  the  world,  to 
whom,  the  longer  you  live  with  them,  the  less 
you  find  to  say.  In  fact,  almost  the  sole  re¬ 
mark  his  lordship  made  was  to  observe,  in  the 
act  of  depositing  sundry  portions  of  his  attire 
on  the  broad  window-seat,  “  How  capitally 
these  old  houses  are  built  1  just  look  at  the 
thickness  of  these  walls,  my  dear.”  Mrs.  Z., 
then  exchanging  her  false  hair  for  a  night-cap 
at  a  looking-glass  hard  by,  assented,  adding 
that  the  rooms  were  most  comfortable,  “  and 
how  very  large.”  “Good  night,  my  love,” 
was  her  lord's  benediction,  as  he  sank  luxuri¬ 
ously  into  the  softest  of  feather  beds,  and 
went  off  to  sleep  at  once,  demonstrating  that 
if  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  is  doomed  to 
lie  uneasily,  at  any  rate  the  cranium  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  mitre  doesn’t. 

The  lady  made  more  lengthened  prepara¬ 
tions  for  her  couch,  and  these  concluded,  she 
found  a  troop  of  fears,  which,  like  unquiet 
children,  must  be  put  to  rest  before  she  could 
seek  her  own.  First  taking  out  her  teeth, 
and  putting  on  her  spectacles — two  wise  pre¬ 
cautions,  which,  if  adopted  with  the  view  of 
making  her  appear  fearful  to  the  eye  of  ghost 
or  robber,  were  certainly  most  effectual— she 
proceeded  to  rummage.  Mrs.  Z.  began  by  a 
close  examination  into  that  huge  cavern  of 
“  under  the  bed,”  where  the  Forty  Thieves  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  might  have  lain  perdu  in 
perfect  snugness.  Then  dressing-room  and 
closets  were  visited,  and  every  dark  nook  and 
cranny  in  that  vast  apartment  was  inspected 
with  a  severe  minuteness,  from  which  her 
sleeping  husband  might  have  drawn  a  good 
precedent  for  his  next  visitation.  The  bishop- 
ess,  making  the  circuit  of  that  spacious  room 
with  her  intent  countenance,  stooping,  lamp 
in  hand,  every  now  and  then,  looked  for  all 
the  wo.id  like  some  pilgrim,  grotesque  and 
lightly  clad,  going  from  shrine  to  shrine.  At 
length  her  survey  was  fairly  completed,  and  she 
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arrived,  all  weary  and  oat  of  breath,  at  the 
window  cartaioa  She  shook  them  yigoronsly; 
no  robber  stood  revealed,  nor  ghost  flitted 
from  those  massive  folds,  unless  indeed  it 
chose  to  assume  the  form  of  a  mighty  cloud 
of  dust,  which  nearly  choked  Mrs.  Z.,  and 
caused  her  to  exclaim,  “  What  careless  house¬ 
maids  I  1  am  sure  Lady  Harewood’s  house¬ 
keeper  can’t  attend  property  to  her  duties. 
Dear  me !  how  do  these  curtains  draw  1”  she 
added  mentaliy;  “  how  I  wish  I  could  open  the 
window  for  a  minute !  Ah  1  I  see  ;  they  draw 
with  these  pulleys  quite  up,  a  capital  arrange¬ 
ment  when  the  window  is  so  large  and  the  cur¬ 
tains  heavy.  I  must  look  at  this  beautiful 
tapestry  by  daylight — all  satin  stitch,  I  de¬ 
clare  1”  The  lady  pulled  hard  at  the  silken 
ropes  as  she  soliloquized,  and  the  drapery 
slowly  lifting  from  the  window,  showed  her 
the  garden  terraces  lying  in  the  moonlight,  as 
she  softly  opened  the  upper  sash. 

Now  don’t  for  a  moment  imagine  that  we 
are  going,  like  a  mere  story-maker,  to  fill  half- 
a-dozen  pages  with  stars,  moon-lit  flowers, 
spangled  bowers,  and  “  all  that  very  cheap, 
brilliant,  and  extensive  variety,”  as  Messrs. 
Tagg  and  Ragg  say  in  their  circular — while  we 
keep  a  respectable  elderly  lady  standing  at  an 
open  window  in  her  dressing-gown.  No  such 
ideas  ever  entered  her  head  or  our  own.  The 
breezes  passed  into  the  room,  heavily  laden 
with  odors  ll’om  rose,  heliotrope,  and  the 
Frenchman’s  darling,  to  mingle  their  whis¬ 
pers  with  the  harmonies  of  that  right  reverend 
nose,  now  hardly  less  eloquent  than  were  the 
lips  beneath  in  the  bishop’s  waking  hours. 
These  sounds  soon  brought  the  sleeper  to  his 
wife’s  remembrance,  for  she  hastily  shut  down 
the  window  with  the  thought,  “  He  will  take 
cold,  and  be  just  as  tiresome  to  nurse  as  he 
was  last  winter  with  the  gout.” 

So  down  by  the  bishop’s  side  Mrs.  Z.  laid 
her  fair  proportions,  and  in  her  sleep  enjoyed 
a  pleasant  vision,  for  she  dreamed  that  an  act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  to  give  the  wives  of 
the  lords  spiritual  what  she  had  long  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  only  their  due,  the  much-coveted 
title  of  “  Your  Ladyship,”  and  lo!  she  waxed 
at  once  the  full-blown  Lady  Z. 

But  you  know  that  the  pleasantest  dreams 
vastly  resemble  waking  life  in  one  respect : 
some  contre-temps  is  sure  to  happen,  some 
bitch  or  disappointment  mars  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  vision.  For  instance,  yon  dream  of 
the  lady  of  your  love;  she  smiles  on  yon  as  she 
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never  did  before,  and  blushes  charmingly  as 
you  plead  with  an  eloquence  perfectly  irre¬ 
sistible,  that  eloquence,  in  fact,  we  only  pos¬ 
sess  in  our  dreams ;  you  clasp  her  hand ;  she 
does  not  refuse  the  first  kiss.  In  that  supreme 
moment,  just  as  her  lips  touch  your  own,  the 
bloom  vanishes,  the  features  change,  the  vis? 
ion  becomes  your  grandmama,  whose  seven¬ 
tieth  birthday  yon  had  dutifully  kept  the  day 
before.  Or  yon  are  at  college,  just  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  and  find  yourself  desperately 
hard  up,  so  hard  up  that  you  have  made  a 
pathetic  appeal  to  grandmama  aforesaid,  and 
that  very  night,  in  your  sleep,  the  answer 
comes.  It  evidently  contains  a  bank-note; 
you  see  the  delightful  legend,  “  Bank  of  En¬ 
gland,”  plainly  through  the  thin  envelope ; 
you  can  even  tell  the  figures  of  the  number, 
and  that  it  is  for  fifty  pounds,  just  the  sum  to 
make  yon  happy.  But  no  efibrts  of  yours, 
superhuman  though  they  be,  can  break  that 
tiny  seal,  nor  tear  that  filmy,  gauzy  looking 
paper.  In  some  rare  cases,  after  what  appears 
to  the  sleeper  days  of  fruitless  exertion,  he 
succeeds,  and  wakes  with  a  shout  of  triumph 
to  find  he  has  torn  his  counterpane  in  two. 
So  the  Bishop’s  lady  was  by  no  means  ex¬ 
empted  from  this  dream  perversity,  for  her 
visions  took  her  to  a  drawing-room  at  St 
James’  Palace,  and  the  lord-in- waiting  would 
give  her  name  as  Mrs.  Z.  She  corrected  him 
in  vain ;  he  was  stone  deaf,  and  stood  with  a 
frantic  face,  calling  out  “  Mrs.  Z.  I  Mrs.  Z.  I 
Mrs.  Z.  I”  till  everybody  turned,  and  she  woke 
to  find  it  was  morning,  and  her  husband  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  bedside  with  a  mightily  disturbed 
countenance.  “Weill  my  dear,”  cried  the 
prelate,  “  so  you  are  awake  at  last ;  now  pray 
tell  me  what  you  did  with  my  trowsers  after  I 
went  to  bed  last  night.” 

“  What  did  I  do  with  your  trowsers,  my 
dear?”  repeated  the  lady  in  amazement; 
“I  never  touched  them;  of  course  they  are 
just  where  you  put  them  yourself.” 

“  If  they  were,”  was  the  reply,  somewhat 
tartly  given,  “if  they  were  there,  do  you 
think  I  should  have  waked  you  to  a.sk  about 
them!  I  have  been  hunting  the  last  half 
hour,  and  as  the  things  can’t  be  found,  of 
course  you  must  have  put  them  away  some¬ 
where.” 

The  bishopess  came  quite  upright  in  bed  at  this 
strange  news ;  she  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  stared 
at  her  husband  with  a  sleepy  dismay.  He  saw 
at  ouoe  that  she  knew  nothing  of  his  miming 
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property.  "  I  eoald  iwew,’*  Mid  the  bishop, 
with  hie  hand  on  a  One  old  copy  of  the 
Breeches  Bible  which  lay  on  a  table  close  by, 
"  I  eonld  swear  that  I  put  ali  my  clothes  on 
that  window  seat ;  I  remember  remarking  the 
thickness  of  the  walis  at  the  time;  now 
everything  is  there,  coat,  cravat,  waistcoat, 
everything  but  those  dreadful  trowsers ;  they 
are  neither  there,  nor  anywhere  else  I  do  be¬ 
lieve,”  and  the  sufferer  groaned. 

Mrs.  Z.  sprang  to  the  window  in  a  moment. 
She  knew  it  was  quite  impossible  anything 
should  have  fallen  out  when  she  opened  it  the 
night  before,  for  she  distinctly  remembered 
putting  down  only  the  npper  sash;  still,  it 
might  have  been  left  unfastened,  and  her  im¬ 
agination  conjured  up  atvision  of  robbers 
whisking  off  the  bishop’s  inexpressibles.  No  I 
it  was  securely  shut  down  with  a  spring,  and, 
moreover,  on  the  little  table  hard  by  was  Dr. 
Z.’s  well-fllled  purse  and  pocket-book  ;  a  thief 
would  certainly  have  known  his  business  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  leave  these  behind.  “  I  had  better 
not  say  that  I  opened  the  window,”  thought 
Mrs.  Z.  prudently,  for,  under  such  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  best  of  men  might  have  been 
unreasonable  enough  to  imagine  that  the  ab¬ 
sentees  had  flown  out  then  and  there.  “  Well, 
my  dear,”  she  said  cheerfully,  “  you  know  the 
things  can’t  have  been  spirited  through  the 
key-hole,  so  they  must  be  in  the  room  some¬ 
where  ;  never  mind,  I  shall  soon  find  them ; 
you  should  have  called  me  before,”  and  the 
lady  began  hunting  in  a  vigorous  style,  which 
quite  revived  her  husband’s  drooping  spirits, 
and  encouraged  him  to  join  with  fresh  energy 
in  the  search. 

Now,  if  there  can  possibly  exist  in  this 
Christian  land  a  soul  so  vulgar,  so  utterly  de¬ 
praved,  as  to  find  food  for  mirth  in  the  idea 
of  a  dignitpry  of  the  Church  placed  in  so  pain¬ 
ful  a  predicament — a  learned  theologian  hunt¬ 
ing  high  and  low,  not  for  arguments  against 
Deism  or  Socialism,  but,  alas  I  for  the  most  in¬ 
dispensable  articles  of  his  toilet — if,  we  re¬ 
peat,  there  is  such  a  man — no  I  such  a  mon¬ 
ster,  rather — among  the  readers  of  this  Maga- 
sine,  we  sternly  order  him  to  shut  the  book, 
nor  desecrate  our  pag^es  longer — pages  which 
we  pen  with  mingled  awe  and  reverential 
compassion.  How  gladly  would  we  report 
the  search  successful;  that  the  bishopess, 
emerging  from  behind  a  wardrobe  or  chest  of 
drawers,  held  up  the  waifs  and  strays  with  a 
triumphant  “  Here  they  are !”  before  her  lord, 
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who,  fbll  of  Joy  and  gratitnde,  mw  in  the 
touching  incident  a  fiae  monumental  compoM- 
tion,  which  would  embalm  forever  his  lady’i 
memory  and  her  faithfulness.  But  the  mus« 
of  history,  unlike  that  of  romance,  is  inexor¬ 
able  ;  she  allows  no  pleasing  falsehood  to  the 
historian,  and  we  record  with  sorrow  that,  as 
all  Lady  Russell’s  devotion  cotJd  not  save 
her  husband  from  the  scaffold,  so  Ue  coqjngal 
researches  of  Mrs.  Z.  no  ways  availed  her 
lord. 

“  In  the  higheet,  the  loweel,  the  lonelieet  ■f>>t 
The  Udf  sought  wildly,  but  found  them 
At  length,  as  she  was  vainly  trying  to  take  ip 
the  carpet,  if  perchance  any  legerdemain 
might  have  conjured  the  fugitive^apparel  un¬ 
derneath,  there  rang  out  clear  and  sharp  the 
breakfast-bell.  At  this  familiar  sound,  redo¬ 
lent  of  coffee,  crisp  toast,  buttered  muffins, 
and  sundry  other  creature  comforts,  the  hap¬ 
less  bishop  sprang  wildly  into  bed,  covering 
up  his  face  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair  and  be¬ 
wilderment.  In  that  moment  his  lordship 
remembered,  with  remorse,  all  the  unkind 
things  he  had  said  in  his  sermon  only  the  Sun¬ 
day  previous  about  Esau  and  his  pottage,  lit¬ 
tle  dreaming  that  an  hour  was  near  at  hand 
when  he  himself  would  be  willing  to  exchange 
his  mitre,  his  apron,  even  his  seat  in  the  Up¬ 
per  Honse  for  that  portion  of  dress  always 
mentioned  in  the  plural  number.  Little 
enough  would  it  have  signified  had  anything 
else  been  missing,  but  for  him,  the  Bishop  of 

- ,  to  send  down  word  to  the  assembled 

breakfast-party  that  he  could  not  make  his 
appearaance  because  his  continuations  had 
been  spirited  away  in  the  night— this  really 
would  be  too  ridiculous.  “  My  dev,”  he  said 
at  last,  uncovering  his  face,  “  you  must  go 
down  to  breakfast;  don’t  breathe  a  word 
about  this  absurd  aflhir ;  you  must  say  I  am 
not  well,”  and  indeed  this  was  more  true  than 
most  excuses,  for  the  bbhop  felt  really  flurried 
and  feverish. 

“Had  I  not  better  tell  Lady  Hvwoodf 
She  will  lend  you  some  of  Sir  John’s  clothes.” 

“  Not  for  the  world ;”  and  Dr.  Z.  shrank 
up  at  the  idea  of  ridicule ;  “  Just  think  how 
every  one  would  laugh ;  perhaps  it  would  get 
into  that  low  publication— Punch.” 

“  I  never,  in  all  my  life,  kne  .v  anything  so 
provoking,  so  unaccountable,”  rejoined  the 
lady ;  “  but  I  am  determined  to  hunt  again  af¬ 
ter  breakfast ;  the  things  must  be  somewbereJ 
Don’t  you  think,  my  dear,”  she  went  on,  com- 
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ng  np  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  as  a  bright  idea 
struck  her,  “  don’t  you  really  think  you  might 
manage  to  come  down,  and  sit  quite  still  at 
the  table  T  you  know  how  long  your  coat  is ; 
it  would  never  be  noticed  if  you  would  wear 
your  apron.” 

At  this  suggestion  Dr.  Z.  clutched  the  pil¬ 
low  after  a  fashion  which,  bad  the  action  been 
witnessed  by  ignorant  persons,  might  have  led 
them  to  suppose  he  felt  tempted  to  throw  it  at 
his  wife’s  he*d.  The  movement  was,  of  course, 
simply  nervous,  but  somehow  she  retreated  to 
the  furthest  corner  of  the  room,  while,  in  to¬ 
ken  tbit  bishops  are  after  all  but  mortal  men, 
from  those  right-reverend  lips  there  came  a 
never-to-be-mistaken  monosyllable,  whereat 
the  lady’s  hair,  false  as  it  was,  stood  on  end, 
and  the  gilt  cherubs  who  held  up  the  canopy 
of  the  bed  were  compelled  to  hide  their  faces 
in  the  curtain  folds  for  very  sorrow. 

But  let  us  leave  the  much-enduring  man, 
and  attend  Mrs.  Z.  down  stairs  into  the  break¬ 
fast  room,  where  every  one  is  so  sorry  to  hear 
of  his  lordship’s  indisposition.  Lady  Har¬ 
wood  thought  there  was  a  strong  draught  in 
the  church  yesterday,  and  fears  Dr.  Z.  has 
taken  cold.  Sir  John  hopes  it  is  not  a  return 
of  his  old  enemy,  the  gout  ;  “  but  don’t  make 
yourself  in  the  least  uneasy,  my  dear  madam,” 
he  says,  “  fortunately  we  have  Dr.  Carr  here  ; 
he  will  see  Dr.  Z.  after  breakfast,  and  soon  set 
him  all  right  again.  Now  you  really  must  eat 
something  ;  do  let  me  give  you  a  little  of  this 
pie ;  perhaps  you  prefer  plovers’  eggs.” 

Then  the  physician  swallows  his  last  morsel 
of  perigord  pie  quickly,  and  volunteers  his 
professional  services  in  the  most  friendly  man¬ 
ner,  and  poor  Mrs.  Z.  grows  more  and  more 
bewildered,  she  wants  to  eat  her  breakfast  with 
SLS  much  speed  and  silence  as  possible,  to  get 
up  stairs  again  and  recommence  her  search  ; 
she  just  remembers  a  drawer  she  has  not  look¬ 
ed  into  yet  And  01  beyond  everything  in 
the  world,  she  longs  to  escape  from  Dr.  Carr  ; 
what  will  the  bishop  say  if  he  really  should 
insist  on  coming  up  with  her  ? 

Stealing  away  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  over, 
the  faithful  wife  found  her  lord  stretched  upon 
bis  back,  by  no  means  in  the  most  amiable  or 
enviable  of  moods  ;  though  terribly  exhausted 
and  hungry,  be  refused  to  have  any  breakfast 
sent  up,  for  be  really  felt  much  too  vexed 
to  think  of  eating.  Mrs.  Z.  rummaged  the 
drawer,  her  forlorn  hope,  and  found  ft  full 
of  children’s  clothes,  plenty  of  trousers  there. 


but  all  of  light  material,  and  adapted  forbo^ 
of  seven  or  eight.  Still,  might  she  not  by  dint 
of  seamstress  art  contrive  to  dovetaii  the  half 
dozen  pairs  into  one.  Alasl  the  fates  forbade, 
for,  even  could  she  hope  to  overcome  all  the 
difficulties,  if  not  imposfdbilities  of  such  a  task, 
the  result  must  have  been  a  harlequin  pattern, 
more  strange  than  the  most  eccentric  fancy 
plaid  ever  invented.  Dr.  Z.  could  never  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  piebald,  slate,  white,  gray,  nankeen, 
and  buff.  She  had  some  idea  of  cutting  up  the 
crimson  satin  counterpane,  or  one  of  the  sheets, 
but  a  moment’s  reflection  showed  her  that 
these  ingenious  expedients  could  hardly  be 
tried.  Poor  Mrs  Z.  was  fairly  at  her  wit’s  end  ; 
moreover,  the  mystery  perplexed  her  sore  ;  the 
abstraction  could  never  have  been  the  work  of 
a  thief,  and  of  w  hat  use  could  the  nether  gar¬ 
ments,  even  of  a  spiritual  seer,  be  to  any 
ghost. 

As  for  the  bishop,  he  lay  all  the  time  closely 
covered  up,  a  dreadful  suspicion  rankling  in 
his  breast.  His  lordship  distinctly  remem¬ 
bered  a  story  concerning  a  man  learned  like 
himself,  who  aho  missed  his  pantaloons.  The 
legend  told  bow  nightly  the  disappearance 
)|p8  repeated,  garment  after  garment  vanish¬ 
ing  with  bis  dreams,  doeskin,  broadcloth,  ker¬ 
seymere,  all  alike  had  departed  by  the  morn¬ 
ing.  How  the  scholar  wrote  a  learned  and  re¬ 
ligious  thesis  on  his  nocturnal  loss,  proving 
most  plainly  the  thief  to  be  a  trouser-loving 
demon,  flrst  cousin  to  him  who  slew  the  bride¬ 
grooms  of  the  seven  times  wedded  maid  of  the 
Apocrypha.  And  Anally,  how,  when  the  whole 
world  was  lifting  up  its  eyes  and  hands  at  the 
miracle,  the  missing  wardrobe  was  found  buried 
in  its  owner’s  kitchen  garden,  and  watchers 
discovered  that  in  the  dead  of  night  the  som- 
nambulant  scholar  was  wont  to  inter  the  neth¬ 
er  garments  of  the  previous  day.  Dr.  Z.  re¬ 
membered  that  as  a  child  and  a  young  man  he 
had  been  very  much  given  to  waik  in  bis  sleep. 
Was  it  possible,  he  thought,  that  such  an  infat¬ 
uation  could  have  possessed  him?  Had  he 
stolen  into  the  garden  in  the  night,  pantaloons 
in  band,  and  with  the  gardener’s  spade  buried 
bis  own  continuations!  The  idea  gained 
strength  in  his  mind  ;  it  began  to  appear  not 
altogether  impossible  ;  he  remembered  some 
hideous  nightmare  ;  he  bad  indistinct  recollec¬ 
tions  of  feeling  chilly,  and  being  very  bard  at 
work  in  his  sleep. 

While  Dr.  Z.  was  enjoying  these  pleasant 
meditations,  his  good  lady  had  Anally  made  np 
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her  mind  that  nothing  now  remained  bat  to 
acquaint  their  host  with  the  strange  disaster 
which  had  befallen  her  husband,  and  to  beg  a 
temporary  supply  of  the  deficiency  from  his 
own  wardrobe.  With  this  intent  she  spoke. 

«  You  see,  my  dear,”  she  began  to  the  bed, 
whereupon  the  bishop’s  face  slowly  emerged, 
••  you  must  see  that  it  is  absolutely  useless  to 
hunt  for  these  things ;  now  do  have  Sir  John 
up,  and  tell  him  at  once.” 

“Nol  no  I  my  dear;  I  have  been  thinking 
that  you  might  go  out  without  anybody  see¬ 
ing  you,  and  try  if  anything  ready  made  can 
be  got  in  this  out  of  the  way  place.  1  have 
often  seen  such  things  as  working  men  wear 
hanging  out  of  village  shops.  Oh,  dear !  I 
shouldn’t  mind  fustian,  if  I  could  only  get 
clothes  to  go  away  in and  the  tears  actually 
stood  in  Dr.  Z.’s  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

“1  might  bring  such  a  parcel  under  my 
largest  shawl,  but,” — here  the  lady’s  reply 
was  cut  short  by  a  knock,  one  of  those  gentle 
taps  considerate  persons  give  at  the  door  of  a 
sick  room,  and  directly  afterward  in  came 
their  kind-hearted  host  with  Dr.  Carr  close 
upon  his  heels. 

"  I  can’t  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  to  see  you 
in  this  plight,”  began  Sir  John,  “  but  I've 
brought  my  good  friend  here  who  will  soon 
set  you  on  your  legs.”  How  infinitely  more 
to  the  purpose  it  would  have  been  if  he  had 
brought  a  tailor  I 

“Why  can’t  these  people  let  me  alone?” 
thought  the  prelate,  murmuring  something  in¬ 
coherent,  meant  to  sound  like  thanks,  and  re¬ 
signing  himself  to  his  fate,  as  the  physician 
softly  approached  the  bed.  “  Now,  my  lord, 
will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  the  tongue  ?  Ah  1 
slightly  feverish ;  not  much  the  matter  with 
tJutt,  though  ;  we  shall  soon  discover  the  seat 
of  your  disorder.  Pulse  somewhat  quick,  but 
low,”  went  on  the  doctor,  with  the  bishop’s 
wrist  in  one  hand  and  his  gold  repeater  in  the 
other.  “  Yea !  have  you  lately  experienced  any 
great  lose  ” — the  sufiferer  groaned — “  of  appe¬ 
tite!” 

“  Oh !  loss,  certainly ;  yes,  I  think  I  have 
and  the  patient  cast  his  eyes  restlessly  around 
the  ceiling,  as  if  to  seek  some  refuge  from  his 
tormentor.  Suddenly  his  gaze  remained  fixed. 


with  what  Dr.  Carr  noted  as  a  peculiar  symp¬ 
tom  in  the  eye,  for  one  minute  over  the  win¬ 
dow — the  next,  the  sick  man  had  started 
wildly  from  the  bed,  exclaiming,  “  Good 
heavens,  there  they  are  I” 

Dr.  Carr  glanced  hastily  at  Sir  John,  whose 
progress  from  the  room  had  been  cut  short  by 
this  unexpected  demonstration.  “Bless  me, 
he  is  deranged — too  much  study,”  thought 
the  baronet ;  “  decided  case  of  delirium  tre¬ 
mens.  We  must  humor  him,”  said  the  doctor 
to  himself. 

“  Yes,  they  are  there,  certainly ;  but  pray  be 
composed,  my  lord,  and  tell  us  what  you 
see.” 

“.Why,  there,”  gasped  the  bishop ;  “  look  up 
there,  Mrs.  Z.,  among  those  curtains  over  the 
window  t” 

Mrs.  Z.,  raising  her  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
her  husband’s  pointed  finger,  seemed  very 
much  disposed  to  go  off  in  strong  hysterics, 
and  the  gentlemen  marveled  to  see  gracefully 
depending,  half-hidden  by  the  heavy  draperies, 
the  legs  of  broadcloth  pantaloons.  Little  did 
the  lady  dream  the  night  before,  when  she 
drew  up  those  curtains  and  admired  the  aiv 
rangement  thereof,  that  a  treacherous  loop 
had  caught  her  lord’s  continuations,  and  car¬ 
ried  oS  those  useful  articles  to  decorate  the 
window  cornice.  Sir  John,  whose  favorite  dog 
never  unearthed  a  fox  more  readily  than  its 
master  a  joke,  divined  the  story  in  a  moment, 
and  withdrew  hastily  into  his  dressing-room, 
whence  came  peals  of  smothered  laughter. 
Indeed,  the  baronet’s  eyes  twinkled  for  days 
afterward. 

Never  did  gallant  knight  fold  scarf,  em¬ 
broidered  by  his  lady-love,  to  bis  bosom  with 
more  grateful  joy  than  the  prelate  experi¬ 
enced  as  he  girded  round  hie  waist  the  recov¬ 
ered  fugitives.  Ever  since  that  day  his  lord- 
ship  has  faithfully  kept  two  rules,  which  we 
are  allowed  to  present  as  his  charge  to  the 
ungentler  portion  of  our  readers.  Trust  no 
the  most  important  part  of  your  attire  by 
night  to  guardianship  less  secure  than  that  of 
your  pillow ;  and  secondly,  when  you  travel, 
be  your  stay  ever  so  short,  fall  not  to  stow 
away  in  carpet-bag  or  portmanteau  a  supple¬ 
mentary  pair. 


Otfard,  Rigland,  Augnit,  1868. 
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THE  DANCING  WATER. 

INDIAN  FUNERAL  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Alow,  deep  wailing  U  heard,  as  of  many 
voices.  It  proceeds  from  au  approaching 
tribe  of  the  Digger  Indians.  They  are  cross¬ 
ing  the  Stanislaus  River.  A  white  man  man¬ 
ages  the  large  float  by  a  rope  ferry.  The  dusky 
forms  of  the  heathens — men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren— cover  it.  Most  of  them  arc  clad  in  a  sin¬ 
gle,  scant,  ragged,  dirty  garment.  The  men 
are  silent,  and  look  sullen,  half  idiotic,  listless. 
The  women  and  children  join  in  the  wail.  It 
is  at  one  instant  low,  sad  and  poignantly 
mournful — its  cadence  lulling  to  a  resemblance 
of  a  gentle  breeze  moving  through  a  grove  of 
white  pines.  At  another,  it  swells  to  a  shriek 
of  agony,  as  of  sinful  wretches  whipped  b^  the 
furies.  Now  a  single  voice  is  heard,  shrill 
andpierciug  ;  now  another  and  another  ;  nay, 
hundreds  raise  the  peal,  till  it  drowns  the 
roar  of  the  Stanislaus. 

I  was  traveling  from  Sonora  (Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia)  to  Stockton,  and  stoppid  at  Knight’s 
Ferry  on  the  evening  of  February  20th,  1852. 
About  to  Lave  the  next  morning,  that  wailing 
greeted  my  ears;. and  that  sight — some  forty 
rods  from  where  1  was  sitting,  on  the  portico 
of  the  hotel— greeted  my  ey  is.  Of  course  my 
attention  was  instantly  arrested.  On  lauding, 
the  Indians  moved  forv<ard  in  a  confused  pro- 
v',C8Uon.  Near  its  head  is  seen  a  squaw  with  a 
basket  strapped  across  her  shoulders.  It  was 
in  form  a  perfect  cent,  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
across  the  tup,  and  about  the  same  in  depth, 
from  the  rim  to  the  apex.  It  was  made  of 
osiers  tightly  woven  together.  It  contained 
the  dead  hody  <f  a  child,  a  lad  of  some  twelve 
years  of  age,  doubled  up  in  a  mass.  Over  it 
Tas  thrown  some  rags.  It  contained,  also,  some 
of  the  lad’s  trinkets.  Other  squaws  had  oth¬ 
er  similar  baskets.  The  lad  was  well  known 
to  the  residents  of  Knight’s  Ferry.  He  had 
indeed  lived  in  a  good  family  there  for  many 
months.  He  was  (I  was  told)  a  very  bright- 
syed,  intelligent  little  fellow,  and  had  won,  by 
his  aptness  tolcarn,  and  tractableness,  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  settlers.  He  sickened  and  died  of 
varioloid.  The  miners  and  settlers  sympa¬ 
thised  with  his  whole  tribe  in  their  lamenta¬ 
tions  for  his  loss.  The  Digger  procession 


moved  np  the  hill  which  here  hugs  the  banks 
of  the  Stanislaus,  and  moved  back  to  a  gorge 
in  the  winding  of  the  river,  where  they  came 
to  a  general  and  final  halt. 

This  spot  once  seen  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Standing  here,  the  observer  marks  with  his  eye 
a  m(\jestic,  semi-circular  sweep  of  the  noisy 
river,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  him, 
north,  west,  and  south — the  further  bank  be¬ 
ing  a  precipitous  trap  rock  one  hundred  feet 
high;  while  by  two  or  three  well-defined 
benches  or  steps  parallel  to  the  precipice  the 
land  descends  from  the  observer  to  the  water’s 
edge.  To  the  eastward  lie  the  rough  protrud¬ 
ing  spurs  of  the  western  terminus  of  Table 
Mountain,  where,  since  that  day,  have  been 
“  discovered  and  brought  to  light  ”  such  fab¬ 
ulous  heaps  of  gold.  Table  Mountain  is  one 
of  the  geological  w  onders.  It  rises  abruptly 
above  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  country 
nearly  one  thousand  feet.  It  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ed  that  it  was  protruded  from  the  interior  of’ 
the  earth  by  volcanic  action.  It  is  one  solid 
mass  of  trap-rock,  almost  columnar  in  its 
structure,  reminding  one  of  the  Falisade8,'or 
the  Giant’s  Causeway.  Time  has  in  places 
sloped  oflT  its  originally  perpendicular  side 
toward  the  plains.  But  hundreds  of  feet  of 
dark  trap  still  erect  their  mural  escarpments. 
The  mountain  sweeps  circuitonsly  through 
Tuolumne  County,  from  Sonora  to  Knight’s 
Ferry,  ou  the  Stanislaus.  Stand  upon  its  top, 
(as  1  have  often  done,)  and  its  entire  sweep 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles  is  before  you.  It  is 
perfectly  level,  and  is  nearly  uniform  in  its 
breadth,  which  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile. 
It  is  covered  w  ith  black  volcanic  scoriw,  so 
evenly  scattered  that  I  have  stepped  from  stone 
to  stone  across  its  top,  as  I  have  also  done 
through  the  intervals  between  them.  Yon 
here  command,  on  the  one  side,  a  view  of  the 
far-famed  Carson  Hill,  with  its  seams  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz  traceable  by  the  eye,  as  you 
stand,  for  miles,  yielding  her  millions;  on  the 
other  side,  the  beantiful,  gently  rolling  valley 
of  the  Stanislaus,  continuing  westward  till  lost 
in  the  extended  plains  of  the  San  Joaquin ; 
while,  looking  still  further  westward,  you  see 
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in  the  dieUnoe  the  creet  of  Monte  Diaboto,  over-  less.  A  squaw  with  wild  ejee,  her  black, 
looking  the  bay  and  city  of  !§an  Francisco  and  matted,  nntidy  hair  streaming  with  the  winds, 
the  Golden  Gate.  Looking  down  into  the  her  person,  fi'om  waist  upward,  uncovered, 
depths  between  you  and  Careoo  Hill,  some  ten  moves  around  the  altar.  She  makes  wild  get- 
miles  off  to  the  north-east,  yon  behold  as  wild  ticulations.  She  gazes  apparently  upon  some 
and  varied  a  scene  as  extinct  craters,  moun-  object  in  the  air,  and  extends  her  arms  ear- 
tain  heaps  of  black  rock,  white  streaks  of  nestly  toward  it,  making  a  wavy  motion,  as 
quartz  veins,  mountain  gorges,  patches  of  though  beckoning.  She  turns  her  face  toward 
tamerack  swamp,  lakelets  bordered  by  tall  all  points  of  the  horizon,  repeating  her  mo- 

reed-like  grasses,  the  haunt  of  the  Massasauga,  tions.  She  was  the  chief-mourner  for  the 

can  make  it.  Such  is  the  scene  ;  such  are  the  family,  calling  to  the  spirits  of  their  deceased 
surroundings  of  the  spot  where  the  Digger  In-  relatives,  and  imploring  a  kind  reception 
dians  have  brought  the  dead  body  of  their  boy.  of  the  boy.  Her  wailing  becomes  touch 
Here,  where  the  Indian  multitude  have  ingly  mournful.  And  this,  in  Digger  lan- 
stopped,  is  a  circus-like  inclosure  of  perhaps  guage,  was  the  burden  of  the  weird  woman's 
forty  yards  in  diameter,  limited  by  an  earthen  requiem : 

or  mud  wall  some  five  feet  high,  old  and  part-  “  He  goes.  The  Dancing  Water  goes.  His 
ly  broken  down.  Openings  appear  in  three  or  mother  calls  him.  See,  she  is  coming  for 
four  places,  about  six  feet  in  width.  In  the  him.  The  white  man  took  Dancing  Water  I7 
interior,  and  for  some  distance  around  the  ex-  his  band.  The  poison  entered  his  vitals.  He 
terior,  the  ground  is  trodden  hard  and  bare,  goes,  mother.  He  takes  his  gifts  with  him — 
It  is  plainly  a  spot  often  visited  for  a  purpose  his  bow  and  arrows,  his  ornament  for  the 
like  the  present  .The  Indian  masses  pass  into  neck,  his  moccasins,  his  buffalo  robe,  his  cop 
the  inclosure.  The  wailings,  intermitted  for  that  you  gave  him,  mother.  The  tribe  is  here, 
a  while,  now  recommence.  The  basket  con-  We  come  to  hail  you,  to  see  Dancing  Water 
taining  the  corpse  is  laid  down  near  the  wall,  leap  into  his  mother’s  arms.  The  fire  is  beau- 
The  Digger  men  now  move*  off,  singly  and  in  tiful.  It  buoys  op  Dancing  Water’s  spirit  to 

squads  of  four  or  five,  in  ail  directions.  They  the  upper  air.  Fathers,  fathers,  we  come  to 

betake  themselves  to  cutting  down  with  their  the  place  where  your  spirits  went  up — the 
stone,  copper,  and  rude  iron  hatchets,  branches  sacred  place  where  your  spirits  hover  over  ns, 
of  trees  wherever  they  can  find  them,  near  or  where  our  tribe  always  came  to  bum  their 
remote,  and  after  cutting  them  in  pieces  six  dead,  where  our  children  will  also  burn  .our 
or  seven  feet  long,  bring  them  into  the  in-  bodies  in  due  time.  We  mingle  here  Dancing 

closure.  In  the  center  they  make  a  pile  of  Water’s  dust  with  your  dust.  So  will  our 

the  wood  in  regular  order.  They  place  the  spirits,  by  and  by,  be  mingled  with  your  spirits, 
largest  sticks  on  tlie  ground,  and  lay  another  The  Dancing  Water  is  with  his  mother.  Let 
tier  above  them,  fiiling  the  interstices  with  us  go  home.” 

dry  twigs,  bark  and  splinters.  And  so,  put-  As  the  fire  becomes  languid  it  is  fed  with 
ting  on  smaller  and  smaller  sticks,  and  finish-  new  faggots.  The  dense  smoke  from  the  re- 
ing  it  smoothly  with  dry  grass,  the  altar  is  mains  fills  the  air,  and  affects  the  senses  dis- 
raised.  On  this  funereal  pile,  enveloped  in  agreeably.  The  corpse  is  but  in  part  con- 
his  blanket,  they  lay  the  dead  body  of  the  boy.  cealed  by  the  burning  embers.  The  wild 
The  women  throw  over  him  his  buffalo-robe,  chants,  sometimes  pretermitted,  are  resumed 
his  how  and  arrows,  his  hatchet,  his  playthings,  more  vigorously.  The  intercourse  with  the 
They  encircle  the  altar.  An  Indian  brings  a  departed  spirits  of  the  tribe  is  kept  up  by  the 
torch  and  applies  it  to  the  faggots ;  the  fire  wild  squaw.  The  white  race  lodk  on — the 
begins  its  work,  and  the  wild  wail  of  the  thoughtless  with  merriment,  the  reflecting 
hosts  comes  back  in  echoes  from  the  moun-  with  no  little  sympathy,  and  surely  with  in- 
taihs.  An  old  man— the  boy’s  grandfather—  tense  curiosity.  When  fire  had  done  its  work, 
is  brought  within  the  charmed  circle.  His  the  few  remaining  charred  bones  were  gathered 
cries  seem  to  be  attended  with  real  tears.  All  and  covered  on  the  spot  by  the  ashes  of 
gather  around  him  and  embrace  him  affection-  the  pyre.  Thus  passed  to  his  fathers  the  spirit 
ately.  He  hangs  on  their  necks  one  after  and  the  body  of  the  Digger  Indian  boy — the 
another.  Other  relatives  meet  similar  greet-  Dancing  Water. 

ings,  except  the  mother.  The  boy  was  mother-  The  evening  of  the  following  day — the 
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22d  Feb. — I  heard  delivered  from  the  stage  of 
the  Jenny  Lind  Theater,  at  San  Francisco, 
before  the  chivalry,  the  beauty,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  Pacific  Slope,  an-oration  by.Gov.  Billy 
Smith,  of  Virginia,  in  memory  of  Washington. 


S«pt.r 

Thus  I  saw,  by  a  striking  ceremony,  an  em¬ 
blem  of  the  old  race  perishing,  and  mingled 
with  it,  as  it  were,  in  one  breath,  a  fitting  type 
of  the  new— mighty  in  its  power,  its  intelli- 
gence,.and  its  destiny.  J.  E.  J. 
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IT  does  seem  strangc'that  people' persist  in 
dying,  in  the  very  face  of  offered  deliver¬ 
ance.  Why  should  there  any  longer  be  either 
disease  or  death  t  Read  the  newspapers,  take 
up  the  advertisements  plentifully  thrown  in 
at  your  door,  glance  round  the  shelves  of  a 
druggist’s  shop,  and  you  will  Icarii  henceforth 
to  regard  cholera,  fever,  and  consumption  more 
as  signs  of  moral  than  of  physical  evil;  as 
sure  proofs  of  wilful  blindness,  and  awful 
hardness  of  heart.  “Great  Standard  Reme¬ 
dies,”  proved  infallible  for  thirty  or  sixty 
years,  used  by  tbonsands  and  never  known  to 
fail,  offer  themselves  temptingly  to  the  con¬ 
servative  portion  of  humanity ;  while  scarcely 
a  week  passes  but  the  lovers  of  novelty  are 
dazzled  by  some  “  Wonderful  Discovery,”  or 
“  Good  News  to  the  World,”  typified  by  glori¬ 
ous  rising  suns,  or'angcls  posting  earthward 
with  enormous  placards.  Strange,  Indeed, 
that  all  mankind  do  not  yield  at  discretion, 
swallow,  and  live. 

And  yet  a  philosophical  inquiry  into  human 
nature  cannot  fail  soon  to  discover  the  cause 
of  such  obstinacy,  to  trace  the  reason  of  the 
blindness  of  mankind  to  promisee  so  brilliant, 
namely :  the  great  amount  of  faith  they  de¬ 
mand  from  an  age  that  scarcely  knows  the  word 
faith.  How^can'it  be  expected  that  we,  who 
call  all  nature  to  account,  who  put  to  the 
question  time-honored  creeds  and  moss-grown 
dogmas,  who  even  .summon  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep  to  answer  our  most  trifling  queries, 
should  swallow  the  mysterious  potions  offered 
to  us?  II ow  know  we  the  contents  of  that 
much-promising  bottle?  the  ingredients  of  that 
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world-saving  panacea?  Rather  wonld  we  dio 
than  be  cured  by  unknown  means. 

These  reflections  have  been  forced  npon  us 
by  an  examination  of  the  rare  and  wonderful 
book  whose  name  and  showing  we  have  given 
below.  Not  without  envy  have  we  turned  its 
twelve  hundred  and  odd  pages — not  withoot 
a  sigh  pondered  upon  the  sad  want  now  felt 
of  a  similar  work.  Why  dionld  not  a  Salmon 
arise  in  these  latter  days,  and  embody  wisdom 
for  us  also,  “  explicating  all  the  particulars 
of  which  medicines  at  this  day  are  composed 
and  made  ?”  Do  not  the  “  physicks  sold  in  the 
riiops  ”  violate  as  often  now  our  author's  seven 
qualifications  as  they  did  in  his  day,  viz: 
“  Cheap,  common,  easily  prepared,  effectual, 
durable,  safe,  small  in  dose  T”  And  is  it  not 
still  true  that  any  medicine  “  in  which  these 
arc  mostly  wanting  must  indeed  be  nought  T” 

As  our  readers  may  never  have  met  with 
this  valuable  compilation,  we  proceed  to  give 
a  brief  account  thereof,  hoping  to  excite  the 
great  minds  of  our  age  to  emulation.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  the  “  Serene  and  Illustri¬ 
ous  Princess,  Mary  II ;”  “  the  Darling  of  the 
English  Nation,  the  Admiration  of  all  Europe, 
and  the  Envy  of  the  French.”  The  doctor’s 
zeal  is  quickened  by  the  remembrance  of  “  the 
late  Expedition  into  Ireland,  when,  if  such  rem¬ 
edies  had  been  used,  a  great  number  of  your 
Majesty’s  miserable  subjects  had  without 
doubt  been  saved,  which  for  want  of  them 
were  lost  and  destroyed.”  Is  there  no  such 
sympathy  among  the  physicians  of  England 
and  America  now  for  the  wretched  troops  in 
India  or  Utah,  or  Oregon  ?  “  But  not  the  army 
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alone,  but  all  mankftid  demanded  such  an  nn- 
dertaking,”  he  continuea ;  “  the  thing  waa  to 
be  done,  it  was  nccoaaary  to  be  done,  and  to  be 
done  by  somebody  it  must ;  and  I  concluded 
that  if  I  would  have  it  done,  it  must  be  done 
by  the  despicable  author  hereof ;  and  such  as 
it  is,  you  hare  it.” 

Haring  promised  to  accommodate  his  short 
manual  to  the  meanest  capacities,  he  proceeds 
to  gire  a  table  of  diseases  with  their  appro¬ 
priate  remedies,  the  manner  of  preparation 
and  application  to  be  hereafter  described. 
The  list  of  diseases  is  indeed  formidable,  but 
each  one  has  an  abundant  provision  for  cure. 
To  gout  are  appended  the  names  of  124  rem¬ 
edies  ;  to  headache,  121 ;  to  dim  eyes,  105 ; 
with  the  remainder  in  proportion  ;  while  such 
mysterious  diseases  as  pushes,  knots  in  the 
flesh,  web  in  the  eye,  and  noli  me  tangere  need 
not  frighten  ns,  with  a  score  of  specifics  fol¬ 
lowing  each.  To  bo  sure,  small  information  is 
given  by  a  mere  string  of  names,  such  as, 
“antimony,  alum,  emerald,  marble,  horse, 
ram,  hawk,  water,  hemp being  a  few  of  the 
cures  for  ague ;  but  let  the  reader  proceed 
with  as  patient  deliberation  as  the  author,  and 
all  will  soon  be  explained. 

Dr.  Salmon  divides  the  whole  realm  of 
nature  into  ten  parts ;  which  he  takes  up  book 
by  book,  until  all  her  secrets  are  revealed  by 
a  kind  of  exhaustive  process.  From  his 
“Liber  first,  of  Metals  and  Minerals,”  (the 
foremost  place  among  which  he  gives,  strange 
to  say,  to  verdigris,)  to  his  last,  of  herbs  and 
plants,  every  substance  in  nature  is  brought  to 
the  alembic,  and  forced  to  yield  its  essence  or 
its  tincture.  From  each  he  extracts  medicinal 
virtues,  and  teaches  us  with  great  minuteness 
to  compound  for  ourselves  physic  superior  to 
any  sold  in  the  shops.  Nor  do  natural  objects 
alone  furuisb  forth  his  pharmacopceia ;  such 
materials  as  the  “  powder  of  an  old  hat,”  and 
“  small  hand  rowls  of  fair  white  paper,”  arc 
found  of  great  value.  Of  course,  in  a  work 
intended  for  common  English  use,  the  reme¬ 
dies  chiefiy  recommended  would  be  those  near 
at  hand  and  easily  procured;  what,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  be  more  attainable  than  the  chief 
constituent  of  this  infallible  cure  for  deaf¬ 
ness  :  “  Take  a  lion’s  brain,  make  an  oil  of  it, 
as  you  make  oil  of  eggs  in  a  frying-pan 
(docs  the  good  doctor  mean  an  omelet?) 
“  mix  with  the  oil  of  aniseeds  and  caraways ; 
dropt  into  the  ears  it  will  cure  the  pains 
thereof,  and  deafness.”  The  flesh  of  the  same 


animal,  baked  and  eaten,  “  cures  madness, 
restores  men  to  their  witts  again,  and  helps 
such  as  are  troubled  with  terrible  and  fright¬ 
ful  dreams.”  We  should  rather  imagine  such 
fare  would  be  suflicient  cause  for  nightmare, 
but  the  good  old  English  gentlemen  were 
hearty  eaters,  and  even  a  steak  of  their  na¬ 
tional  lion  would  not  come  amiss.  The  specific 
for  epilepsy  is  equally  within  every  one's 
reach  :  “  A  powder  of  lynx’s  liver,  filings  of 
man’s  skull,  native  cinnabar,  and  crabs’  eyes  ; 
it  cures  epilepsy  and  all  disorders  of  the 
brain.”  Other  remedies  for  this  disease,  be¬ 
side  liver  of  lynx,  are  however  given :  “  The 
powder  of  chameleon’s  fiesh,  mixed  with  the 
ashes  of  a  raven,”  answers  this  purpose ;  also, 
“  An  extract  of  wolfs  heart,  viper’s  flesh,  cam¬ 
phor,  salt  of  ox  horns  and  essence  of  juniper 
berries ;  to  be  taken  morn  and  even  in  a 
draught  of  peony  water,  mixed  with  spirit  of 
peony.”  Bnt  the  sov’reignest  thing  on  earth 
for  epilepsy  is  an  elk’s  hoof,  either  hung  round 
the  neck  so  as  to  touch  the  skin,  or  taken  in¬ 
wardly  in  powder,  nor  can  we  donbt  its  virtue 
when  we  read  that  “  the  elk  is  a  melancholy 
beast,  and  troubled  every  day  throughout  the 
year  with  the  falling  sickness,  continuing  in 
the  pangs  thereof  till  the  hoof  of  its  right 
foot  touch  its  left  ear,  wherewith  rubbing  its 
ear  the  beast  is  thereupon  immediately  deliv¬ 
ered.” 

The  remedies  for  gout  are  as  varied  and  ap¬ 
propriate  ;  you  may  use  either  “  a  bath  made 
of  the  broth  of  a  boiled  wolf,  or  an  oil  decoct¬ 
ed  from  his  flesh  a  “  pultise  made  of  mag¬ 
pies  beaten  in  a  mortar,”  or  (which  we  might 
possibly  prefer)  “  a  liquor  of  lillies  of  the 
valley,  which  have  been  buried  in  a  bolt-head 
40  dales  in  an  ant-hill,  until  they  dissolve.” 
For  dimness  of  sight  is  prescribed  ashes  of 
bees,  mixed  with  the  powder  of  winter  cher¬ 
ries  ;  powder  of  eel’s  liver,  with  fine  sugar 
candy,  or  the  ashes  of  a  cat’s  head  rubbed  with 
white  vitriol — each  of  these  to  be  applied  by 
being  blown  into  the  eye&  Of  coarse  only  a 
specimen  has  been  given  under  the  head  of  each 
disease  ;  but  we  have  given  fair  specimens. 

Remedies  for  hydrophobia  seem  particularly 
desirable  ;  perhaps  there  was  a  dog-panic  about 
that  time.  We  will  mention  a  few,  to  serve 
against  the  next  dog-days  :  The  livers  of  ra¬ 
vens  and  eels  are  found  excellent ;  also  the 
bone  of  a  stag’s  heart ;  for  “  there  is  a  bone 
found  in  the  heart  of  a  stag,  almost  resem¬ 
bling  a  cross  ;  they  are  plentifully  enough  te 


having  the  muscles  of  a  young  man  found 
hanging  in  their  chimney,  smoked  as  dry  as 
hung  beef.  But  though  here  and  elsewhere 
we  may  demur  at  some  of  our  author’s  infer¬ 
ences,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  deny  his 
facts  ;  for  he  has  proved,  he  assures  os,  all  his 
remedies  on  his  own  patients,  (horrible  dicta  I) 
and  can  settle  many  disputed  points  from  his 
own  experience.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the 
much  mooted  question  whether  the  powder  of 
fresh  or  of  long-buried  human  skulls  is  the  most 
efficacious,  there  can  no  longer  be  room  for 
doubt,  for  “  to  a  certain  patient  I  bad  given 
more  than  30  doses  of  skulls,  not  buried,  with¬ 
out  any  success  at  all,  whereas,  upon  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  6  or  7  doses  of  that  which  had  been 
long  buried,  the  same  patient  miraculously 
recovered,  so  that  the  disease  never  returned 
any  more,  to  our  great  satisfaction.”  The 
reason  of  this,  as  he  expluns  it,  is  obvious : 
“  the  particles  of  a  fresh  skull  not  being  suf¬ 
ficiently  ripened.” 

But  we  should  imperfectly  represent  our 
book,  if  we  quoted  from  its  medicinal  portions 
only  ;  it  is  also  a  complete  manual  of  natural 
history.  The  author  speaks  of  “  trees  from 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  spring- 
eth  out  of  the  wall ;  also  of  beasts  and  fowl, 
and  of  creeping  things  and  of  fishes.”  Nor  is 
it  in  this  respect  less  valuable  than  as  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  physica  Dr.  Salmon  is  a  man  of 
great  research  and  learning,  who  has  brought 
together  a  greater  collection  of  marveis  than 
can  often  be  found.  Here  we  have  accounts 
of  many  strange  works  of  nature,  unaccounta¬ 
bly  neglected  or  forgotten  now ;  of,  for  in¬ 
stance,  “  the  eagle  stone,  male  and  female, 
without  which  the  eagle  never  builds  her  nest.” 
These,  it  seems,  are  of  several  kinds  ;  one  of 
which  “  is  full  of  water,  of  an  absolute  rotun¬ 
dity,  and  of  a  smooth  whiteness ;  it  does  so 
abundantly  sweat  that  a  man  would  think 
it  did  contain  a  springing  fountain  of  water.” 
Another  contains  “  a  pleasant  sand  or  gravel, 
with  little  stones  like  flints.”  The  nature  of 
all  stones,  as  well  as  of  these  rare  specimens, 
seems  to  be  very  much  misunderstood  at  the 
present  day ;  we  have  never  met  with  any  ge¬ 
ological  author  who  explained  their  origin  as 
follows.  “  Stones,”  says  Dr.  Salmon,  “  are 
generated  by  salts  or  acid  liquors,  which,  pene- 
tratiug  an  alkalious  earth,  form  a  coagulum, 
which  by  means  of  subterranean  heat  or  cold, 
or  some  petrifactive  spirit,  doth  harden  and 
by  degrees  become  stone.”  Ketals  are  ac¬ 


he  had,  though  some  say  many  of  those  which 
are  sold  are  taken  out  of  the  hearts  of  oxen.” 
The  patient  may  use  the  volatile  salt  of  vipers, 
or,  better  still,  the  flesh  of  the  mad  dog  him¬ 
self,  powdered  and  taken  in  a  glass  of  wine, 
every  morning  and  night,  for  a  whole  month ; 
by  which  time  we  imagine  that  the  disease  of 
hydrophobia,  however  violent,  might  be  sub¬ 
dued. 

But  all  Dr.  Salmon’s  wonderful  panaceas 
are  not  thus  repulsive  to  modern  tastes  ;  some 
of  them  bear  their  recommendation  on  their 
face,  and  answer  at  least  two  of  the  seven  es¬ 
sentials,  being  both  safe  and  easy  to  take, 
thus :  “  The  juice,  gravy,  or  strong  broth  of 
ox’s  flesh  restores,  (if  continually  taken  for 
some  weeks  or  months,)  in  the  deepest  con¬ 
sumptions,  if  curable” — a  prudent  addition. 
“  The  flesh  of  partridges  restores  in  consump¬ 
tions  to  a  miracle  as  also  “  jelly  made  of 
an  old  cock  and  hen,  boiled  with  the  lean  of  a 
leg  of  pork  for  8  or  10  hours.”  But  let  not 
those  sufifering  with  such  diseases  rejoice  too 
soon  at  the  prospect  of  health  on  such  easy 
terms,  for  we  learn  elsewhere  that  without  the 
free  use  of  the  volatile  salt  of  leather,  no  con¬ 
sumption  can  be  radically  cured.  Nor  would 
the  learned  doctor  probably  insure  their  lives 
so  long  as  they  neglect  his  favorite  and  most 
astonishing  remedy,  tincture  of  mummy.  Up¬ 
on  this  famous  preparation  he  exhausts  all  his 
rhetoric  of  praise,  declaring  that  it  cannot  be 
commended  enough  ;  and  the  number  of  ail¬ 
ments  cured  by  it,  to  his  own  sure  knowledge, 
remind  us  of  the  certificates  appended  to  more 
modem  nostrams.  But  for  fear  that  the  won¬ 
derful  mummies  should  not  be  accessible  to 
his  readers,  he  kindly  proceeds  to  describe  the 
manufacture  of  “  modern  mummy.”  “  Take 
the  body  of  a  young  man  killed  by  a  violent 
death,  dissect  the  muscles,  and  suspend  it  in  a 
place  where  there  is  a  brisk  air,  which  may 
quickly  dry  it ;  if  the  weather  proves  moist, 
the  muscles  must  be  hung  in  a  chimney,  and 
every  day  aired  with  a  small  fire  of  juniper 
wood,  till  they  become  as  dry  as  huug  beef. 
Thus,”  be  adds,  “  you  have  a  mummy  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Lybian  mummy  found  iu  the  des¬ 
erts  of  Africa,  and,  indeed,  more  to  be  valued, 
because  it  is  easier  to  be  had.” 

From  this  last  assertion  we  venture  to  dis¬ 
sent  ;  we  would  seriously  advise  our  readers 
rather  to  accompany  Gliddon  to  Egypt,  and 
choose  a  mummy  for  themselves,  of  what  rank 
and  sex  they  please,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
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eoonted  for  ia  a  somewhat  similar  manner ; 
tin,  for  example,  is  composed  of  “  a  fugitive 
salt,  white,  crude  sulphur,  and  an  imperfectlj 
digested  mercurj.”  Coral  is  an  arboreous 
stone,  hardened  bj  exposure  to  the  air,  it  be¬ 
ing  green  and  soft,  like  a  plant,  while  under 
water,  and  attaining  its  delightful,  pleasing, 
noble  and  beautiful  red  ”  onlj  on  being  gath¬ 
ered. 

But  it  is  from  the  animal  kingdom  that  our 
author  derives  his  chief  wonders ;  he  tells  us 
full  particulars  of  the  huge  Dodo,  now  passing 
into  the  traditionarj  state ;  of  the  strange 
water  sheep,  which  is  “an  amphibious  ani¬ 
mal,  living  both  on  the  land  and  in  the  water, 
eating  fish,  as  lobsters  and  mackrell,  who  in 
admiration  of  it  in  the  water,  gather  about  it, 
and  are  devoured.  It  is  of  a  bright  yellow 
color,  like  the  sheep  of  Crete,  but  its  wool  is 
not  so  rough  ;  it  has  two  large  horns  on  its  fore¬ 
head,  swims  well,  and  ravens  much  after  blood.” 
The  sphinx,  too,  with  “  its  face  roundish,  yet 
a  little  sharp  and  picked  at  the  chin,  its  skin 
smooth,  with  red  tubercles  rising  in  a  round 
ci^le,  like  millet  seed,  which  is  un  ornament 
to  the  part and  its  voice  “  like  a  man’s,  but 
not  articulate,  sounding  as  if  one  did  speak 
hastily,  and  with  indignation  and  sorrow,”  is 
fully  described,  “  for  than  that  there  is  such 
a  beast,  nothing  is  more  certain.  But  things 
though  never  so  reai,  if  they  be  rare  and  sel¬ 
dom  seen,  if  they  be  once  turned  into  fables, 
they  are  with  much  difBculty  retrieved.”  This 
certain ;  but  when  it  becomes  necessary  thus 
to  retrieve  truth  from  the  maze  of  error,  our 
author  is  ever  her  doughty  champion,  laboring 
with  the  zeal  of  some  historian  of  ancient 
•Greece  or  Rome,  to  settle  the  conflicting  le¬ 
gends  and  defend  the  assaulted  facts.  Thus, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  there  ia  such  an  animal 
as  the  unicorn,  “  for  we  have  the  testimony  of 
holy  scripture  to  assert  it.  David,  in  Psalm 
92,  saith,  ‘  my  horn  shall  be  lifted  up  like  the 
horn  of  an  unicorn.’  Can  we  now  think  that 
he  would  compare  his  kingdom  to  a  fable,  or 
thing  that  is  not  T  And  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
many  other  places  of  the  Scripture,  gives  full 
testimony  to  the  same.”  But  though  this  point 
is  ascertained,  it  still  remains  to  be  determined 
which  among  many  rivals  is  the  true  unicorn. 
In  deciding  upon  the  claims  of  the  several 
beasts,  namely,  the  unicorn  goat,  the  unicorn  ox, 
hart,  hog  and  ass,  our  author  shows  great  acu¬ 
men.  That  all  have  one  single  born  inthe  midst 
•f  their  foreheads,  he  concedes ;  bat,  after  long 


reasoning,  he^decides  that  the  unicorn  ass  lathe 
true  beast  of  Scripture ;  and  then  proceeds, 
after  his  usual  fashion,  to  instruct  his  readers 
in  the  making  of  “  an  excelient  jelly  ”  of  the 
creature’s  horn,  in  case  they  should  be  so  Aw- 
tunate  as  to  meet  with  one.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  horn  “  commoniy  soid  in  the 
shops,  of  from  4  to  8  feet  long,  twisted  or 
wreathed,  of  the  color  of  ivory,  is  not  produced 
by  a  4  footed  beast  like  a  horse,  but  comes 
from  a  fish  called  the  sea-unicorn,  brought 
from  Davis’  Straits,  near  the  North  Passage.” 

The  story  of  the  Barnacle  Goose  also  needs 
and  obtains  his  championship.  Many  authors, 
he  tells  us,  have  described  their  formation  ; 
how  in  certain  places,  among  others  “  a  small 
island  in  Lancashire,  called  the  pile  of  floun¬ 
ders,  upon  old  and  bruised  pieces  of  ships,  shells 
in  shape  like  those  of  a  muscle,  but  sharper 
pointed,  and  of  a  whitish  color,  are  found  to 
grow ;  out  of  which,  in  time,  comes  the  shape 
and  form  of  a  bird,  which,  when  it  is  perfectly 
formed,  the  shell  opens,  and  the  bird  comes 
forth,  hanging  by  the  bill ;  in  short  space  af¬ 
ter  it  comes  to  maturity,  and  falls  into  the  sea, 
where  it  gets  feathers,  growing  to  be  bigger 
than  a  mallard,  which  the  Lancashire  people 
I  call  a  tree  goose,  with  which  the  place  afore- 
sain  doth  so  wonderfully  abound  that  one  of 
the  best  of  them  ia  bought  with  three-pence.” 

This  story,  however,  bad  been  contradicted 
strongly,  even  though  found  in  the  book  of 
Gerarde,  one  of  the  favorites  of  our  author. 
The  indignation  of  the  latter  is  naturally 
aroused.  “  1  must  needs  confess,”  he  cries, 
“  that  to  question  the  truth  and  validity  of  a 
relation,  and  call  it  a  fabulous  story,  of  a  just 
and  upright  man,  such  as  Gerarde  was,  and 
that,  too,  when  he  gives  the  history  or  rela¬ 
tion,  not  from  other  authors  or  books,  bat 
from  his  own  particular  knowledge  and  senses, 
as  his  seeing  and  feeling,  seems  to  me  a  very 
great  piece  of  rudeness  and  incivility ;  so 
much  the  more,  as  no  matter  of  fact  has  been 
brought  to  refute  him.”  Would  that  all  crit¬ 
ics  were  to  be  judged  by  a  similar  rule  t  then 
would  the  feelings  of  many  a  poor  author  be 
I  spared,  who  now  sufiers  under  the  rudeness 
and  incivility  of  reviewers.  Dr.  Salmon  at 
I  least  deserves  as  liberal  treatment  as  he  ex¬ 
tends  to  others ;  and  as  we  have  no  personal 
observation  to  prove  the  contrary,  we  accept 
from  him  not  only  the  Barnacle  Goose,  but 
many  other  marvels  that  otherwise  might 
stagger  oar  faith :  sach  as  those  of  the  byenn 
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— that  it,  ‘‘bj  listening,  will  learn  men’s 
aames,  and  when  hungry  will  call  one  of 
them  with  a  distinct  articulate  voice,  whereby 
the  ignorant  man,  going  to  see  who  calls  him, 
is  snrprised  and  devoured;”  that  its  eyes 
change  color  at  pleasure,  perhaps  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  times  a  day ;  that  it  cannot 
bend  its  neck,  by  reason  of  the  backbone’s 
stretching  out  to  the  head ;  and  many  other 
tales  of  the  same  beast.  We  will  not  doubt 
that  the  brain  of  the  wolf  increases  and  de¬ 
creases  with  the  moon ;  that  mice  are  bred 
spontaneously  by  small  showers  of  rain ;  or 
that  Prussia  is  infested  by  a  huge  wild  bull, 
321  feet  in  length  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 
and  their  higbt  such  that  a  tall  man  can 
hardly  lay  his  hand  on  top  of  their  backs, 
though  he  strains  himself  very  much,  which 
may  be  about  7i  or  8  feet  high.  Dwellers 
near  our  American  swamps  will  probably  be 
enrprised  to  learn  that  all  kinds  of  frogs  are 
dnmb,  except  the  green  species;  these  “al¬ 
ways  before  nun,  get  up  upon  trees,  and  there 
cry  after  a  hoarse  manner,  being  at  all  other 
times  mate  and  without  voice.” 


Sept.’, 

But  we  should  trespass  upon  the  patience  of 
our  readers  were  we  to  enumerate  half  the 
natural  wonders  here  set  down ;  still  more  so  if 
we  gave  any  adequate  idea  of  all  the  treasures 
of  this  precious  compilation ;  of  its  chemistry, 
which  analyzes  even  the  simplest  tastes  and 
odors,  (the  sweetness  of  sugar,  for  instance, 
proceeds  from  an  essential  acid  salt,  mixed 
with  some  oily  particles) ;  or  of  the  arts  here¬ 
in  taught,  no  less  than  twenty-five  being  fully 
described,  from  “the  whole  art  of  making 
mead  or  metheglin”  to  that  of  painting  in 
miniature.  We  close  the  book  with  another 
sigh  for  the  degeneracy  of  our  age,  that  can¬ 
not  produce  its  like,  for,  unless  this  imperfect 
review  shall  arouse  some  one  to  attempt  so 
great  an  enterprise,  we  must  content  ourselves 
to  remain  in  a  darkness  as  great  as  that  which 
preceded  our  author’s  advent — accounting  for 
it  in  his  own  words.  “  The  labor  is  too  great 
for  the  lazie,  and  of  too  difficult  performance  for 
the  vulgar  professor :  our  great  and  learned 
physicians  want  time  from  their  mighty  em¬ 
ployments,  and  such  as  have  time  enough 
amongst  them  are  not  willing.” 


MY  LOVED  ONE. 

BT  MABT  rOBRKST. 


The  voice  of  my  loved  one  is  silver : 

A  mellow  mellifluent  tone. 

Which  waketh  the  chords  of  my  spirit 
Long  after  the  note  hath  flown. 

It  stirreth  my  soul  like  the  cadence 
Which  rings  from  the  breaking  sea. 
And  maketh  my  heart  to  shudder 
At  the  fathomless  love  in  me. 


The  smile  of  my  loved  one  is  golden ; 

A  halo  around  his  head, 

A  glory  of  amber  and  sapphire 
When  the  smile  itself  is  dead. 

It  tinges  the  clouds  above  me. 

It  lightens  my  innermost  deep — 
’Tis  the  shade  of  a  radiant  iris 
Spanning  my  realm  of  sleep. 

The  eye  of  my  loved  one  is  Christly : 

A  mournful,  luminous  star. 

That  purely  and  calmly  shineth 
From  mystical  depths  afar ; 

Its  light  falls  down  my  spirit 
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With  a  wondrous  hash  and  thrill — 
I  learn  the  God-like  lesson, 

To  suffer  and  be  still. 


The  tears  of  ray  lored  one  are  Jewels : 

Brought  up  from  the  solemn  sea, 
That  floweth  beneath  his  being. 

In  reticent  majesty ; 

I  gather  them  into  my  casket — 

I  place  them  in  memory’s  care. 

And  they  are  the  rarest  treasure 
That  gemmeth  the  silence  there. 


The  mien  of  my  loved  one  is  lordly : 

He  standeth  upright  in  his  state — 
A  goodly  ship  on  the  ocean 
That  knoweth  its  costly  freight. 

To  no  irreverent  uses 
He  lendeth  his  peerless  gifts, 

But  slowly  and  steadily  onward, 

A  royal  argosy,  drifts. 

The  soul  of  my  loved  one  is  lonely : 

He  threadeth  the  crowded  mart — 
He  heareth  the  rush  and  clamor. 

But  he  dwelleth  a  soul  apart ; 

An  eagle  among  the  sparrows. 

His  thought  is  winged  and  free — 
At  rest  in  his  mountain  eyrie. 
Looking  out  on  the  moaning  sea. 


The  love  of  my  loved  one  is  holy : 

A  placid  and  beantifnl  dream. 

That  foldeth  its  bud  of  frnition. 

And  floateth  asleep  on  the  stream ; 
The  breakers  dash  wildly  around  it — 
Deep  caverns  are  yawning  before — 
But  the  dream  is  a  dream  unbroken, 
Awaking  to  earth  never  more. 


THE  PIONEERS  OP  THE  WILDER  N^SS. 

OLD  HTERS  AND  THE  PANTHEB. 


rr  a  country  like  ours,  of  boundless  forests, 
rapidly  filling  up  with  a  growing  and  wide¬ 
ly  spreading  population,  the  pioneers  of  the 
wilderness,  those  hardy  and  daring  spirits  who 
take  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  march,  in 
advance  of  civilization,  into  the  wild  woods, 
to  endure  privations  among  the  wild  animals, 
and  mn  the  hazard  of  wild  warfare  among  the 
savage  tribes,  form  a  very  peculiar  and  in¬ 
teresting  class.  Whether  it  is  a  natural  hardi¬ 
hood  and  boldnsH^  and  lor#  of  adventure,  or  a 


desire  for  retirement,  or  a  wish  to  be  free  from 
the  restraints  of  civilized  society,  that  thus 
leads  this  peculiar  class  of  people  into  the  wil¬ 
derness,  it  matters  not  now  to  inquire.  Prob¬ 
ably  all  these  motives,  in  a  greater  or  leas  de¬ 
gree,  go  to  make  np  the  moving  principle. 

At  the  head  of  this  class  was  the  renowned 
Daniel  Boone,  whose  name  will  live  as  lonff  ^  ^ 
as  his  Old  Kentucky  shall  find  a  place  on  the  ‘  .t  . 
page  of  history.  He  was  the  great  Napoleon 
among  the  pioneers  of, the  wildernesa  Bat 
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there  ere  manj  others  of  less  note,  Trboee  lives 
were  also  filled  with  remarkable  adventures, 
and  cnrions  and  interestlDg  incidents.  Indeed, 
every  State  in  the  Union  has  had  more  or  less 
of  these  characters,  which  go  to  make  up  the 
clasa  One  of  these  was  Old  Myers,  “the 
Panther a  man  of  iron  constitution,  of  great 
power  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  an  indomitable 
courage  that  knew  no  mixture  of  fear. 

Four  times,  in  four  different  States,  had 
Myers  pitched  his  lonely  tent  in  the  wilderness, 
among  savage  tribes,  and  waited  for  the  tide 
of  white  population  to  overtake  him  ;  and  four 
times  he  had  “  pulled  up  stakes  ”  and  marched 
still  deeper  into  the  forest  where  he  might  en¬ 
joy  more  elbow-room,  and  exclaim,  with  Sel¬ 
kirk, 

“  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  surrey— 

lly  right  there  is  none  to  dispute.  ’’ 

And  now,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
he  bad  a  fifth  time  pitched  his  tent  and  struck 
his  fire  on  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  River,  in 
the  territory  which  afterward  grew  up  to  a 
State  of  the  same  name.  Having  lived  so 
much  in  the  wilderness,  and  associated  so 
much  with  the  aborigines,  he  had  acquired 
much  of  their  habits  and  mode  of  life,  and  by 
his  location  on  the  Illinois  River,  he  soon  be¬ 
came  rather  a  favorite  among  the  Indian  tribes 
around  him.  His  skill  with  the  rifle  and  the 
bow,  and  his*  personal  feats  of  strength  and 
agility  were  well  calculated  to  excite  their 
admiration  and  applause.  He  often  took  the 
lead  among  them  in  their  games  of  sport.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  he  acquired 
the  additional  name  of  the  Panther. 

A  party  of  eight  or  ten  Indians,  accompanied 
by  Myers,  had  been  out  two  or  three  days  on 
a  hunting  excursion,  and  were  returning,  la¬ 
den  with  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  consisting  of 
various  kinds  of  wild  fowl,  squirrels,  racoons 
and  bnflhlo-skina  They  had  used  all  their 
ammunition  except  a  single  charge,  which  was 
reserved  in  the  rifle  of  the  chief  for  any  emer¬ 
gency,  or  choice  game  which  might  present  it¬ 
self  on  the  way  home.  A  river  lay  in  the  way, 
which  could  be  crossed  only  at  one  point, 
without  subjecting  them  to  an  extra  journey 
of  some  ten  miles  round.  When  they  arrived 
at  this  point,  they  suddenly  came  upon  a  huge 
^  panther,  which  had  taken  possession  of  the 
pass,  and  like  a  skillful  general,  confident  of 
his  strong  position,  seemed  determined  to  hoid 
IL  The  party  retreated  a  little  and  stood  at  bay 
for  a  while,  and  consulted  what  should  be  done. 


Various  methods  were  attempted  to  decoy 
or  frighten  the  creature  from  his  position,  but 
without  succesa  He  growled  defiance  when¬ 
ever  they  came  in  sight,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“  If  you  want  this  stronghoid  come  and  taka 
it  r'  The  animal  appeared  to  be  very  power¬ 
ful  and  fierce.  The  trembling  Indians  hardly 
dared  to  come  in  eight  of  him,  and  all  the  re- 
connoitering  bad  to  be  done  by  Myers.  The 
majority  were  in  favor  of  retreating  as  fast  aa 
possible,  and  taking  the  long  journey  of  teo 
miles  round  for  home  ;  but  Myers  resolutely 
resisted.  He  urged  the  chief,  whose  rifle  was 
loaded,  to  march  up  to  the  panther,  take  good 
aim  and  shoot  him  down  ;  promising  that  the 
rest  of  the  party  would  back  him  up  closely 
with  their  knives  and  tomahawks,  in  case  of 
a  miss-fire.  But  the  chief  refused  ;  he  knew 
too  well  the  nature  and  power  of  the  animal. 
The  creature,  he  contended,  was  exceedingly 
hard  to  kilL  Not  one  shot  in  twenty,  how¬ 
ever  well  aimed,  would  dispatch  him  ;  and  if 
one  shot  failed,  it  was  a  sure  death  to  the 
shooter,  for  the  infuriated  animal  would  spring 
upon  him  in  an  instant,  and  tear  him  to  pieces. 
For  similar  reasons  every  Indian  in  the  party 
declined  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  enemy  in 
any  shape. 

At  last  Myers,  in  a  buret  of  anger  and  im¬ 
patience,  called  them  all  a  set  of  cowards,  and 
snatching  the  loaded  rifle  from  the  hands  of 
the  chief,  to  the  amazement  of  the  whole 
party,  marched  deliberately  toward  the  pan¬ 
ther.  The  Indians  kept  at  a  cautions  distance, 
to  watch  the  result  of  the  fearful  battle. 
Myers  walked  steadily  up  to  within  about  two 
rods  of  the  panther,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  him,  while  the  eyes  of  the  panther  flashed 
fire,  and  bis  heavy  growl  betokened  at  once 
the  power  and  firmness  of  the  animal  At 
about  two  rods  distance,  Myers  leveled  his 
rifle,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  fired.  The  shot 
inflicted  a  heavy  wound,  but  not  a  fatal  one ; 
and  the  furious  animal,  maddened  with  the 
pain,  made  but  two  leaps  before  he  reached 
his  assailant.  Myers  met  him  with  the  butt 
end  of  his  rifle,  and  staggered  him  a  little 
with  two  or  three  heavy  blows,  but  the  rifle 
broke,  and  the  animal  grappled  him,  appar¬ 
ently  with  his  full  power.  The  Indians  at 
once  gave  Myers  op  for  dead,  and  only  thought 
of  making  a  timely  retreat  for  themselves. 

Fearful  was  the  struggle  between  Myers  and 
the  panther,  but  the  animal  had  the  best  of  it 
at  first,  for  they  soon  came  to  the  ground,  and 
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Myers  anderneath,  suffering  under  the  joint 
operation  of  sharp  claws  and  teeth,  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  most  powerful  muscles.  In  fall¬ 
ing,  however,  Myers,  whose  right  hand  was  at 
liberty,  had  drawn  a  long  knife.  As  soon  as 
they  came  to  the  ground,  his  right  arm  being 
free,  he  made  a  desperate  plunge  at  the  vitals 
of  the  animal,  and,  as  his  good  luck  would 
have  it,  reached  his  heart.  The  loud  shrieks 
of  the  panther  showed  that  it  was  a  death- 
wound.  He  quivered  convulsively,  shook  his 
victim  with  a  spasmodic  leap  aud  plunge,  then  I 
loosened  his  hold,  and  fell  powerless  by  his  | 
side.  Myers,  whose  wounds  were  severe  but 
not  mortal,  rose  to  his  feet,  bleeding  and  much 
exhausted,  but  with  life  and  strength  to  give 
a  grand  whoop,  which  conveyed  the  news  of 
his  victory  to  his  trembling  Indian  friends. 

They  now  came  up  to  him  with  shouting 
and  joy,  and  so  full  of  admiration  that  they 
were  almost  ready  to  worship  him.  They 
dressed  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  and  were 
now  ready  to  pursue  their  journey  home  with¬ 
out  the  least  impediment  Before  crossing 
the  river,  however,  Myers  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  panther,  which  he  took  home  with  him, 
and  fastened  it  up  by  the  side  of  his  cabin- 
door,  where  it  remained  for  years,  a  memorial 
of  a  deed  that  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
Indians  in  all  that  region.  From  that  time 
forth  they  gave  Myers  that  name,  and  always 
called  him  the  Panther. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  the  Panther  continued 
to  occupy  his  hut  in  the  wilderness,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Illinois  River,  a  general  favorite 
among  the  savages,  and  exercising  great  influ¬ 
ence  over  them.  At  last  the  tide  of  white 
population  again  overtook  him,  and  he  found 
himself  once  more  .surrounded  by  white  neigh¬ 
bors.  Still,  however,  he  seemed  loth  to  for¬ 
sake  the  noble  Illinois,  on  whose  banks  he  had 
been  so  long  a  fixture,  and  he  held  on,  form¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the 
white  settlers  and  the  Indians. 

At  length  hostilities  broke  out,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  memorable  Black  Hawk  War, 
that  spread  desolation  through  that  part  of 
the  country.  Parties  of  Indians  committed 
the  most  wanton  and  cruel  depredations,  often 
murdering  old  friends  and  companions,  with 
whom  they  had  held  long  conversation.  The 
white  settlers,  for  some  distance  round,  flocked 
to  the  cabin  of  the  Panther  for  protection. 
His  cabin  was  transformed  into  a  sort  of  gar¬ 
rison,  and  was  fiU^by  more  than  a  hundred 
TOL.  vn.— ^7. 


men,  women,  and  children,  who  rested  almost 
their  only  hope  of  safety  on  the  prowess  ot 
the  Panther,  and  his  influence  over  the  sav¬ 
ages. 

At  this  time  a  party  of  about  nine  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  Iroquois  tribe  were  on  the  banks 
of  the  Illinois,  about  a  mile  from  the  garrison 
of  Myers,  and  nearly  opposite  the  present 
town  of  La  Salle.  One  day  news  was  brought 
to  the  camp  of  Myers,  that  his  brother-in-law 
and  wife,  and  their  three  children,  had  been 
i  cruelly  murdered  by  some  of  the  Indians. 
The  Panther  heard  the  sad  news  in  silence. 
The  eyes  of  the  people  were  upon  him,  to  see 
what  he  would  do.  Presently  they  beheld  him 
with  a  deliberate  and  determined  air,  putting 
himself  in  battle  array.  He  girded  on  his 
tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  and  shouldered 
his  loaded  rifle,  and,  at  open  mid-day,  silently 
and  alone,  bent  his  steps  toward  the  Indian 
encampment  With  a  fearless  and  firm  tread, 
he  marched  directly  into  the  midst  of  the  as¬ 
sembly,  elevated  his  rifle  at  the  head  (ff  the 
principal  chief  present,  and  shot  him  dead  on 
the  spot  He  then  deliberately  severed  the 
head  from  the  trunk,  and  holding  it  op  by  the 
hair  before  the  awe-struck  multitude,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  You  have  murdered  my  brother-in- 
law,  his  wife  and  their  little  ones ;  and  now  I 
have  murdered  your  chief.  I  am  now  even 
with  you.  But  now  mind,  every  one  of  you 
that  is  found  here  to-morrow  morning  at  sun¬ 
rise,  is  a  dead  Indian  t” 

All  this  was  accomplished  without  the  least 
molestation  from  the  Indians.  These  people 
are  accustomed  to  regard  any  remarkable 
deed  of  daring  as  the  result  of  some  super¬ 
natural  agency ;  and  doubtless  so  considered 
the  present  incident  Believing  their  chief 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  some  unseen  power, 
they  were  stupified  with  terror,  and  looked  on 
without  even  a  thought  of  resistance.  Myers 
bore  off  the  head  in  triumph  to  his  cabin, 
where  he  was  welcomed  by  his  anxious  friends, 
almost  as  one  returning  from  the  dead.  The 
next  morning  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  vicinity.  Their  camps  were 
deserted,  and  they  left  forever  their  ancient 
haunts  and  their  dead,  and  that  part  of  the 
State  was  not  molested  by  them  afterward. 

The  last  account  we  have  of  Old  Myers,  the 
Panther,  was  in  1838.  The  old  man  was 
eighty  years  of  age,  but  his  form  was  still 
erect,  and  his  steps  were  firm ;  his  eyes  were 
not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated.  Up  to 
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that  time  be  bad  remained  on  the  banks  of  his 
favorite  Illinois.  But  now  the  old  veteran 
pioneer  grew  discontented.  The  State  was 
rapidly  filling  up  with  inhabitants,  and  the 
forms  and  restraints  of  civilization  pressed 
upon  him.  The  wildness  and  freshness  of  the 
country  were  destroyed.  He  looked  abroad 
from  his  old  favorite  bills,  and  he  saw  that  in 
every  direction  the  march  of  civilization  bad 
broken  in  upon  the  repose  of  the  old  forest, 
and  his  heart  again  yearned 

“  For  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wildernen, 

Some  boundleee  contiguitj  of  shade, 

Wliere  rumor  of  oppression  and  deceit, 

Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war. 

Might  never  reach  him  more.” 

The  old  man  talked  about  selling  'out  and 
once  more  “  pulling  up  stakes  ”  to  be  off. 

“  What !”  said  a  neighbor,  “  you  are'  not  go¬ 
ing  to  leave  us.  Father  Myers,  and  take  your¬ 
self  to  the  woods  again  in  your  old  age?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Myers,  “  I  can’t  stand  this  eter¬ 
nal  bustle  of  the  world  around  me.  I  must  be 
off  in  the  woods,  where  it  is  quiet,  and  as  soon 
as  I  can  sell  out  my  improvements,  I  shall 
make  tracks.” 

The  venerable  “  squatter  ”  had  no  fee  in  the 
land  he  occupied,  but  the  improvemeuts  on  it 
were  his  own,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a 
gentleman  appeared  who  offered  a  fair  equiv¬ 
alent  for  these,  with  a  right  to  purchase  the 
soil.  The  bargain  was  completed,  and  the 
money  counted  out,  aud  the  Panther  began  to 
prepare  for  his  departure. 

“  Where  are  you  going.  Father  Myers?”  said 
the  neighbor. 

“Well,  I  reckon,”  said  the  old  Panther,  “I 
shall  go  away  off  somewhere  to  the  further 
side  of  Missouri ;  I  understand  the  people 
haint  got  there  yet,  aud  there’s  plenty  of 
woods  there.” 

He  proceeded  to  array  himself  for  his  jour¬ 


ney.  He  put  on  the  same  hunting-shirt  which 
he  wore  when  he  killed  the  Indian  chief.  He 
loaded  his  rifle  and  girded  on  his  tomahawk 
and  scalping-knife;  and,  having  filled  his 
knapsack  with  such  articles  as  he  chose  to  car¬ 
ry  with  him,  he  buckled  it  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  giving  a  farewell  glance  around  the  cabin, 
he  sallied  forth  and  took  the  western  road  for 
Missouri.  When  he  had  reached  a  little  emi¬ 
nence  some  rods  distant,  he  was  observed  to 
hesitate,  and  stop,  and  look  back.  Presently 
be  returned  slowly  to  the  cabin. 

“Have  you  forgot  anything.  Father  My¬ 
ers?”  said  the  occupant. 

“  I  believe,”  said  the  old  man,  “  I  must  take 
the  head  of  the  panther  along  with  me,  if  you 
have  no  objections.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  gentleman  ;  “  any 
personal  matters  yon  have  a  perfect  right  to.” 

The  old  man  took  down  the  dried-up  re¬ 
mains  of  the  panther’s  head  from  the  wall, 
where  it  had  hung  for  many  years,  and  fas¬ 
tened  it  to  his  knapsack.  Then  taking  one 
last,  lingering  look  at  the  premises,  he  turned 
to  the  occupant,  and  asked  if  he  was  willing 
he  should  give  his  “  grand  yell  ”  before  he 
started  on  his  journey. 

“  Certainly,  Father  Myers,”  said  the  gentle¬ 
man  ;  “  I  wish  you  to  exercise  the  utmost 
freedom  in  all  personal  matters  before  you 
leave.” 

At  this  the  old  Panther  gave  a  long,  and 
loud,  shrill  whoop,  that  rang  through  the  wel¬ 
kin,  and  was  echoed  by  forest  and  hills  for 
miles  around. 

“  There,”  said  the  old  man,  “  now  my  bless¬ 
ing  is  on  the  land  and  on  you.  Your  ground 
will  always  yield  an  abundance,  and  you  will 
always  prosper.” 

Then  Old  Myers,  the  Panther,  turned  his 
face  to  the  westward,  and  took  up  his  solitary 
march  for  the  distant  wilderness. 
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1 4  OURS  is.  indeed,  a  happy  lot, 

-L  Tolive  beneath  a  shelter  such  as  mine 
Thus  spoke  a  lofty  spreading  pine, 

To  a  pomegranate  growing  near  the  spot ; 

“  When  overhead  the  bellowing  storm  you  hear. 
Trust  to  my  sure  defense,  and  banish  fear.” 


“I  own,”  the  shrub  replies,  “I  own  alltius ; 
But  if  we  count  both  what  I  get  and  miss. 

More  harm  by  you  than  good  is  always  done. 
You  ward  the  storm,  and  intercept  the  sun.” 
Such  is  at  times  the  proud  protector’s  aid. 

Who  seems  to  help,  but  keeps  you  in  the  shade. 
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IT  was  a  chill  September  day,  in  the  year 
1780.  The  aky  was  lined  with  ridges  of 
leaden-colored  clouds,  piled  in  stiff  horizontal 
folds  at  the  west,  relieved  here  and  there  by  a 
nearer  strata  of  others  ragged  and  vapory, 
which  occasionally  discharged  themselves  in 
mist,  or  gusts  of  wind.  When  these  had  pass¬ 
ed  over,  the  declining  sun,  sinking  behind  the 
moveless  clouds,  occasionally  gleamed  out  in 
sudden  flashes,  darting  long  spears  of  light 
over  the  drear  autumn  landscape,  then  sank 
behind  the  next  mass  of  vapor,  again  to  flash 
forth,  and  again  to  disappear,  as  if  In  his  down¬ 
ward  course  he  stepped  the  bars  of  a  huge 


ladder,  one  by  one,  till  at  length,  giving  one 
last  giant  glow,  his  red  disk  was  slowly  lost 
behind  the  hills.  This  flash  had  passed  over 
the  deeply  tinged  autumn  leaves  till  they 
shone  like  a  mighty  baldric  rich  in  a  thousand 
hues.  The  gray  rock  of  the  mountain,  with 
its  somber  everg^reens,  caught  the  beam ;  the 
faroff  river  rolled  in  molten  gold ;  the  cot¬ 
tage  window  was  all  ablaze ;  the  village  spire 
held  it  transflzed  like  a  glory  ;  and  last,  the 
towering  pine  saw  it  glide  upward  like  a  spirit, 
and  lose  itself  in  Uie  unknown  space.  Was  it 
significant  of  a  cloeing  destiny  T 
The  wind  rose  fltfhlly  as  the  sun  went  down. 
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hurling  the  stricken  leaves  showering  in  the 
air,  and  tossing  the  dry  branches  aloft  like 
wrestling  monsters.  The  gray  twilight,  so 
dreary  in  the  declining  year,  descended 
pitilessly  upon  the  earth,  casting  a  chill  upon 
all  hearts,  and  whispering  of  the  sad  dirges 
which  life  teaches  them  to  utter.  In  a  low 
stone  house,  not  far  from  the  village  church, 
in  the  town  of  Tappan,  on  the  Hudson,  a  young 
man  walked  back  and  forth  with  a  slow,  meas¬ 
ured  tread,  and  his  hands  clasped  behind  him. 
His  face  was  deathly  pale,  but  composed  ;  and 
his  lip,  beautiful  as  an  Apollo’s,  though  com¬ 
pressed,  had  not  lost  its  soft,  almost  voluptu¬ 
ous  curve. 

Once  as  he  moved  in  this  way,  be  leaned  his 
forehead  against  the  wall,  and  then  mechani¬ 
cally  drew  forth  a  pencil,  and  wrote  his  name 
thereon  ;*  but  it  was  evident  he  was  unaware 
of  what  he  had  done,  for  he  moved  on  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  and,  although  the  last  rays  of  the  son 
came  in  at  the  low  window  and  shone  full  up¬ 
on  him— that  sun  which  he  would  never  more 
behold  in  bis  goings  forth — he  gave  it  no  heed ; 
for  under  that  full  brow  were  thoughts  stretch¬ 
ing  into  eternities  far  beyond  the  reaebings  of 
his  beams,  and  beneath  that  hushed  bosom 
were  emotions,  compared  with  which  the  sound¬ 
ings  of  suns  and  worlds  were  but  as  the  waver¬ 
ing  of  a  feather  poised  in  the  summer  air.  At 
length  a  child  appeared  and  placed  a  light  up¬ 
on  the  table,  and  stopping,  looked  up  with 
such  strange  wondering  pity,  that  he  reached 
out  his  hand  and  drew  her  to  his  side.  She 
did  not  repel  him,  but  gently  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck  so  tenderly,  and  pressed  her 
young  cheek  to  bis ;  he  sat  down,  and  became 
sensible  once  more  to  the  external  world.  The 
gusty  wind  swept  by,  the  measured  footfall  of 
the  sentinels  at  the  angles  and  in  the  long  hall 
of  the  house,  and  the  dying  notes  of  the  bugle 
from  the  army  encamping  near  by,  came  to  the 
senses  like  some  boding  but  undefined  pageant 
of  which  the  young  man  was  a  part,  and  the 
child,  the  angel  of  pity,  comforting  what  she 
could  not  save.  She  did  not  speak  nor  weep, 
but  only  laid  her  silken  curls  upon  his  shoul¬ 
der,  and  her  cheek  to  his ;  and  when  he  at 
length  placed  her  upon  the  floor,  she  sighed 
heavily,  moved  very  softly  to  the  door,  sighed 
again,  and  closed  it  so  gently  that  he  hardly 
knew  she  was  gone. 

For  the  first  time  his  Iweast  heaved,  and  a 


sigh  more  like  a  groan  escaped  him,  and  then 
the  tears  gushed  to  his  eyes.  As  he  reachod 
for  his  handkerchief,  a  parcel  fell  to  the  floor  ; 
he  picked  it  up,  and  now  recollected  that  this 
had  been  put  into  his  hand  by  his  man  Ander¬ 
son,  John  Anderson,  as  he  stepped  into  the 
boat  on  that  disastrous  night,  now  so  painfully 
recalled.  He  remembered  the  almost  frantic 
vehemence  with  which  the  man  had  begged  to 
accompany  him,  the  mysterious  warnings  he 
had  from  time  to  time  given  him  ;  and,  more 
than  all,  he  remembered  the  untiring  devotion, 
the  affecting  fidelity,  and  almost  superhuman 
courage  he  bad  more  than  once  exhibited  in 
his  duty  upon  him.  Then  came  the  memory 
of  those  wrestlings  in  prayer  in  which  this 
strange  being  exhibited  a  fervor  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  had  often  filled  him  with  awe. 

As  these  things  flitted  through  his  mind,  he 
unfolded  a  crumpled  and  soiled  slip  of  paper, 
on  which  was  written — 

“  Do  not  enter  upon  these  bold  schemes ; 
stripped  of  their  coverings,  treason  is  the  word, 
death  the  penalty.”  * 

He  remembered  when  this  had  been  put  in¬ 
to  his  hand,  the  colorless  face  of  Anderson, 
the  terrible  brightness  of  his  eye,  which  had  a 
light  gleaming  ft'om  within — lighted  back¬ 
ward  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  gleaming 
like  the  light  hidden  in  abcient  caverns  which 
the  sunlight  pales.  He  recalled  the  hurried 
words  of  the  man  at  parting,  “  Call  yourself 
by  my  name :  for  God’s  sake  do  not  use  your 
own a  request  he  had  so  often,  so  strongly 
made  before.  Then  there  was  a  larger  parcel, 
which  he  opened  and  read  with  an  interest  at 
such  a  time  most  singular :  at  first  with  a  look 
of  incredulity  which  curled  the  fine  contour 
of  his  lips ;  but  gradually,  as  be  went  on,  his 
brow  flushed,  his  eye  beamed,  and  he  ex¬ 
claimed  aloud,  “  Folly,  superstition,  whatever 
it  may  be,  I  bless  God  even  for  this,  that  re¬ 
lieves  the  naked,  barren  horror  of  such  » 
death  1” 

Again  he  paced  the  floor,  and  again  he  had 
recourse  to  the  MS.  “  Yes,”  he  muttered,  “  I 
must  die — so  young,  so  full  of  life.  Oh,  my 
God  I  I  bless  thee  for  even  thisl”  and  he 
crushed  the  paper  in  his  hands.  Could  be 
have  seen  the  face  that  peered  through  a  slight 
cavity  of  the  shutter ;  could  he  have  seen  that 
slender  form  swaying  back  and  forth  in  its 
agony ;  could  be  have  seen  the  thin  hands 


*  This  nune  still  remsins  upon  tbe  wall  of  tbs  dwelling,  or  did  to  till  a  rtrj  rsosnt  period. 
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presKd  to  the  temples— bolding  back  the 
masses  of  gray  hair — now  weeping  torrents  of 
tears  like  a  woman,  and  now  tottering  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  garden,  beneath  a  tree  where 
the  newly  heaved  earth  and  a  rude  scaffolding 
told  of  some  fatal  preparation ;  and  there, 
with  groans  and  tears,  with  white  lips  and 
bowed  head,  agonizing  in  the  terrible  ferven¬ 
cy  of  what  would  have  been  prayer  had  not 
the  soul  plead  in  every  clement,  while  the 
tongue  refused  its  office ; — could  he  have  seen 
all  this,  he  would  have  felt  how  much  more 
poignant  is  the  sorrow  the  human  heart  feels 
for  the  sufferings  of  others,  than  any  pangs  it 
may  endure  for  its  own  grieffi. 

The  door  opened  softly :  some  pale  fingers, 
dark,  thin,  and  slight,  held  it  for  a  moment, 
and  then  a  figure  stole  in,  so  noiselessly  that 
the  young  man  did  not  at  first  perceive  the  in* 
truder,  till  a  sigh,  so  fong-drawn  that  it  might 
have  been  the  last  severing  of  body  and  spirit, 
caused  him  to  turn. 

“  Why,  Anderson,  is  it  you  ?”  said  he. 

“  Yea,  I  manned  the  boat  that  brought  that 
cowardly  traitor  on  shipboard ;  but  I  sprang 
to  the  shore,  knowing  they  would  not  dare  to 
fire  upon  me ;  the  coward’s  life  was  too  pre¬ 
cious,  and  needed  all  speed.” 

“  Then  he  is  safe!” 

“  Yes ;  the  bad,  the  guilty  live,  but  the  good 
and  the  innocent  hang  upon  the  cross.” 

The  young  man  shuddered  from  head  to 
foot,  and  Anderson  crushed  his  two  hands  to¬ 
gether,  as  if  the  bones  must  yield  under  the 
pressure.  His  brow  sharply  contracted,  while 
his  cavernous  eyes  gleamed  with  an  unearthly 
fire  of  pity,  endurance,  and  sharp  anguish. 

“How  did  you  find  me!”  asked  the  youth. 

“  In  the  same  way  that  the  brute  creation 
find  their  young.  I  followed  the  pulling  of 
my  heart-strings,  and  they  led  me  to  you.” 

“  My  poor  Anderson,”  said  the  young  man, 
extending  his  band  as  he  had  done  before  upon 
the  entrance  of  the  man ;  but  Anderson  did 
not  take  it ;  on  the  contrary,  his  person  as¬ 
sumed  a  painful  attitude  of  respectful  rigid¬ 
ity. 

“  You  know  my  fate,”  said  the  youth,  “  that 
I  have  but  a  few  hours  left  me.” 

“  I  know  all.  I  have  been  to  the  Am'  "  man 
camp.  I  have  prayed  and  begged  for  your 
life  as  if — ay — as — if— you  had  been--” 

And  suddenly  casting  himself  at  il)<  feet  of 
the  youth, — “my  own  child  1”  T1i>  re  was  a 
long  silence.  Anderson  laid  his  cad  upon 
17* 


the  knee  of  the  captive,  gasping  for  breath, 
till  tears,  so  long  held  back,  poured  like  a 
torrent  over  his  bruised  heart 

The  young  man  held  up  the  long  gray  locks 
which  streamed  around  the  thin,  sunken  tem¬ 
ple,  and  looked  wonderingly  upon  the  small 
features,  wasted  by  time  and  suffering,  and 
yet  strangely  reminding  him  of  something 
flitting  in  the  vistas  of  memory. 

“  Yes,  yes,  do  not  mind.  I  am  a  woman  ; 
think  nothing  of  me ;  and  yet,  oh  God  I  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  woman  could  have  endured  what  I 
have  done  to  save  you,  to  avert  this  terrible 
fate.  My  child  I  my  blessed  child!  dearer  to 
me  than  the  fruit  of  my  own  body,  bom  of 
my  soul,  aud  nurtured  in  the  foundations  of 
love,  amid  the  travail  of  tears  and  the  pangs 
of  supplication,  God  comfort  thee  1” 

There  was  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  sobs  of  Anderson,  who  still  lay  at  the  feet 
of  the  youth.  He  remembered  the  strange 
story  of  Ms  infancy,  and  ^e  tears  of  his 
mother  when  she  spoke  of  her  parent  bereft 
of  reason — the  many  years  of  incarceration 
in  a  mad-house,  to  which  that  parent  had  been 
subjected — his  occasional  visits  to  her,  and 
her  wild,  unearthly  prayers — the  almost  frantic 
love  with  which  she  regarded  him — and  how  at 
length  he  bad  been  kept  entirely  from  her,  as 
his  presence  was  supposed  to  aggravate  her 
disease. 

Then  there  were  years  of  calm,  of  con¬ 
centered  melancholy  composure,  which  people 
still  called  insanity,  but  of  a  nature  so  coher¬ 
ent,  so  hushed,  so  little  in  sympathy  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  yet  so  vast  in  its  deep 
religions  fervor,  its  concentration  of  intense 
thought — a  train  of  thought  lying  so  deeply 
back  in  the  spirit,  that  none  could  fathom  its 
mystery ;  this  was  also  called  insanity,  insanity 
of  the  most  hopeless  kind;  for  she  spoke 
solemnly  of  some  undivulged  mission,  some 
lonely  and  painful  duty  before  her,  to  prepare 
for  which  she  fasted  and  prayed,  and  inured 
herself  to  sleepless  nights  and  long  solitary 
walks.  Miles  and  miles  did  she  wander  over 
unfrequented  ways,  toilsome  and  mgged, 
climbing,  with  steady  effort,  high  hills,  and 
tiireading  lonely  woods,  till  her  form  assumed 
a  litheness  and  power,  an  elastic  and  attenu¬ 
ated  vigor,  astonishing  to  behold.  Sunshine 
and  storm  were  alike  to  her  :  die  was  secure 
from  iqjury  whichever  might  assail ;  for  the 
intense  spirit  thus  made  ready  for  its  hidden 
purpose,  glowed  inward  like  a  consuming  fire. 
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ud  the  external  organisation  became  molded 
and  aubjugated  to  its  will. 

At  first  she  had  been  cloaelj  followed,  and 
watched  with  care ;  bat  as  years  passed  on, 
and  she  remained  ever  the  same,  patient, 
laborious,  silent — moving  her  round  of  soli¬ 
tary  walks,  neglectful  of  the  graoes  of  her 
sex,  but  intent  upon  all  and  the  least  thing 
that  concerned  the  interest  of  her  family— she 
was  left  gradually  to  herself,  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  settled  into  one  of  those  melan¬ 
choly  peripatetics  whom  we  sometimes  meet 
in  our  paths,  pressed  by  a  secret  grief,  and  lost 
to  human  sympathies. 

The  young  man  felt  all  this  sliding  through 
his  brain,  rather  than  as  a  train  of  events 
called  to  recollection ;  and  now,  as  he  looked 
upon  the  pale,  wasted  face,  with  its  strange 
beauty — a  beauty  which  the  highest  sense  of 
the  soul  acknowledged  as  nearest  to  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  eternal— he  remembered  how  often 
the  face  and  voice  of  Anderson  had  recalled 
some  intangible  mystery,  which  still  flitted 
from  his  mental  grasp,  and  which  the  silence 
and  reserve  of  the  man  had  served  to  enhance. 

Anderson  had  presented  himself  as  the 
troops  were  on  the  point  of  embarking  for 
America,  and  had  urged  his  services  npon  him 
with  such  melancholy  earnestness,  that  he  had 
yielded  without  any  defined  motive ;  but  hod 
found  him  so  quiet,  his  manner  so  retired,  so 
delicate,  so  full  of  grave  tenderness,  that  he 
had  always  felt  a  strange  awe  in  his  presence 
— a  reverence  that  rebuked  all  levity,  as  if  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  supernatural.  Some¬ 
times  he  had  been  annoyed  by  the  pertinacity 
with  which  his  attendant  had  watched  his 
movements,  and  the  singular  knowledge  he 
seemed  to  possess  of  all  relating  to  his  inter¬ 
ests;  but,  as  he  was  solitary  in  his  habits, 
seeking  no  companionship,  and  rarely  ex¬ 
changing  a  word  with  those  about  him,  the 
services  of  Anderson,  faithful  and  untiring, 
became  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  young 
man  accomplished,  elegant,  and  full  of  the 
joyous  gayety  of  a  life  that  hitherto  had 
knofrn  only  success. 

He  had  often  counseled  him  wisely,  often 
warned  him  of  danger,  and  now  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  earnest  but  vain  efibrts  to  deter  him 
from  that  fatal  interview  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  which  had  terminated  so  disastrously, 
came  back  bitterly  to  his  mind. 

"Would  to  God  I  could  die  for  thee  I” 
sobbed  tbs  woman,  ridng  from  her  feet,  and 


patting  back  the  thick  curls  from  the  brow  of 
the  young  man.  "  I  cannot  explain,”  she  con- 
i  tinned,  "  the  weii^  love  I  felt  for  you  from  the 
first  There  was  a  strange,  unnatural  beauty 
about  you,  that  haunted  me  like  a  Fate.  I 
could  not  shake  it  off ;  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  I 
had  your  horoscope  cast  Ton  have  read  the 
result  It  drove  me  mad ;  and  yet,  in  all  these 
wild,  maddening  hours,  I  never  lost  sight  of 
the  great  purpose  I  formed  from  the  begin¬ 
ning — to  be  with  you,  watch  over  yon,  uphold 
you,  and  comfort  yon  to  the  last.  I  learned 
all  your  movements ;  and  now  you  are  here, 
and  I  am  here,  and,  oh  my  God  I  the  Destiny 
is  here  also.” 

The  captive  had  listened  with  an  awe  in 
which  mingled  little  of  human  sympathy; 
but  he  now  arose,  and  laid  the  gray  head  ten¬ 
derly  upon  his  shoulder.  He  was  silent,  but 
there  was  a  touching  grace  in  the  manner, 
that  went  to  the  heart  of  the  woman.  For  a 
moment  she  yielded  to  the  healing  comfort  of 
tears,  and  then,  calling  back  her  innate 
strength  of  chuweter,  she  sat  long  in  silence, 
till  the  hearts  of  both  grew  into  beautiful 
communion  with  God,  and  die  poured  out 
volumes  of  holy  inspiration,  such  as  the  lips 
of  patriarchs  and  prophets  might  have  owned, 
in  their  hours  of  rapt  devotion. 

“  I  distrusted  from  the  first  the  false-hearted 
coward  who  tcould  have  sacrificed  his  country, 
and  has  sacrificed  you,”  she  continued,  when 
the  “golden  silence”  had  slid  into  “silver 
speech.”  “  But  he  was  the  terrible  Fate  ap¬ 
pointed  by  God  to  bring  about  this  Destiny. 

‘  It  must  needs  be  that  offenses  will  come,  but 
woe  unto  him  by  whom  the  offense  cometh  I’ 

‘  Cursed  is  he  that  turneth  the  blind  out  of  his 
path.’  I  foresee,  in  the  long  future  years,  the 
tears  of  thousands  shed  over  thy  fate—  I  see 
children  and  youth,  maidens  and  gray  hairs, 
weeping  over  thy  ashes,  and  calling  thee  by 
names  that  may  soothe  a  spirit  in  the  regions 
of  eternal  worlds — I  behold  the  pen  of  the  his¬ 
torian  and  the  verse  of  the  poet  embalming 
thee  amongst  those  whom  an  ancient  Fate 
condemned,  guiltless,  to  unheard-of  wrongs. 
Sorrowful  is  thy  death,  but  blessed  shall  be 
thy  memory.” 

These  words,  uttered  in  the  true  spirit  of 
prophecy,  conveyed  their  healing  to  the  heart 
of  the  listener,  who  bent  his  bead,  and 
replied : 

“  Let  ns  forget  my  friie  in  what  is  due  to 
those  I  leave  to  deplore  me ;  yet  not  the  less 
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4o  I  blen  God  for  th«  great  cheer  which  thy 
preeence  impturts.” 

We  mast  draw  the  ndl  orer  many  parox- 
yema  of  agony;  we  must  not  tell  how  the 
thoughts  of  home  and  the  memory  of  a  mother 
called  up  emotions  too  great  for  utterance ; 
nor  how  the  sweet,  virgin  face  of  the  Beloved 
■niled  from  its  golden  case,  even  in  its  uncon¬ 
scious  beanty  smiled,  as  in  those  summer  days 
when  the  world  was  one  halcyon  calm  of  love- 
lincall^  and  the  heart  a  well  of  unfathomed 
joy.  Softly  as  the  youth  gazed,  tears  dimmed 
the  glass,  falling  in  still  sorrow ;  and  now  the 
face  grew  serene  under  the  dim  vail  of  tears, 
*till  it  receded  into  a  look  of  grief,  blent  with 
unutterable  tenderness. 

Masy  hours  were  passed  in  preparations  for 
the  last  trial,  in  writing  letters,  and  giving  di¬ 
rections  as  to  the  disposal  of  papers  and  ef¬ 
fects.  At  length,  wearied,  and  utterly  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  youth  sank  to  a  deep  slumber. 
The  woman  slept  not,  but  passed  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  night  in  fervent  supplication,  pale 
as  marble,  her  eyes  closed  and  her  lips  moving, 
but  uttering  neither  word  nor  sigh. 

The  morning  came.  We  must  pass  over  the 
last  hours  of  suffering :  we  must  not  tell  how 
beautiful,  in  his  sublime  composure,  looked 
the  noble  youth,  as  he  stood  beholding  for  the 
last  time  the  light  of  the  world ;  we  must  not 
record  the  simple,  manly  words  that  gave  tes¬ 
timony  to  his  courage,  and  devotion  to  a  coun¬ 
try  which  now  was  powerless  to  save  him. 
No  reproaches,  no  puerile  regrets  escaped 
him — all  was  true  and  soul-sustained;  and 
thus  the  scene  closed. 

As  the  group  dispersed  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  garden,  a  gray-haired  woman,  now  dressed 
in  the  garments  of  her  sex,  came  forward,  and 
begged  to  be  left  alone  for  a  while  with  the 
unconscious  clay.  Mournful,  very  mournful 
was  it,  as  die  sat  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
took  the  poor,  dear  bead  in  her  arms,  and 
showered  over  it  kisses  from  lips  cold  and  pale 
as  its  own,  moaning  all  the  while  inarticulate 
groans,  with  no  word  and  no  tear.  It  was  she 
who  prepared  him  decently  for  the  grave,  and 
sat  all  day  and  all  night,  with  the  wind  and 
the  dew  weeping  and  sighing  in  her  locks, 
while  the  pale  stars  looked  down,  as  they  had 
done  upon  the  childless  Riipeh  of  old,  scaring 
the  birds  of  prey  from  the  bodies  of  the  Be¬ 
loved.  Ah  1  very  strong  is  human  love,  and 
strong  is  the  body  in  which  its  terriUe  depths 
lie  deepest  hidden.  The  great  porpose  bean 


np  the  clayey  tabernacle  till  it  partakes  of  the 
glory  of  the  spirit  which  it  enshrouds. 

It  was  she  who  collected  all  that  remained 
of  him,  and  embarked  at  once  for  England, 
that  Ae  might  at  length  rest  in  peace  in  her 
own  land.  The  following  is  the  purport  of  the 
paper  she  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  kins¬ 
man,  and  which  he  had  read  the  night  before 
the  execution ;  the  purport  only,  for  it  has 
been  necessary  to  throw  it  into  a  form  adapted 
to  the  character  of  our  story,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  these  divinations,  so  se¬ 
ductive  to  the  imaginative  mind,  and  which 
Napoleon,  Goethe,  Scott,  and  myriads  of  oth¬ 
ers,  have  consulted  with  a  wild  eagerness,  as 
if  they  might  wrest  secrets  from  the  bosom  of 
futurity  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  pressed 
the  outer  limits  of  the  great  circle  of  human 
thought. 

THE  PREDICTION. 

The  astrologer  moved  the  astrolabe  slowly 
from  point  to  point ;  again  inquired  the  date, 
the  hour,  even  moment  of  birth,  and  then  re¬ 
adjusted  the  instrument  with  a  look  of  un¬ 
wonted  interest. 

“  Well  ?”  demanded  the  lady. 

“  If  the  child  is  yours,  my  dear  Madam,  yon 
need  ask  nothing  more  in  regard  to  him.” 

“Will  he  die? — will  the  child  die?”  she 
gasped,  almost  convulsively. 

“  No,  he  will  live  many  years — with  all  hon¬ 
or,  and  love,  but” — and  he  threw  the  diagrams 
from  him — “  Madam,  he  will  probably  survive 
yourself.”  This  was  uttered  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  commiseration  rarely  assumed  by  one 
so  familiar  with  exhibitions  of  human  emotion 
as  the  follower  of  such  an  art  must  necessarily 
be. 

“  Ton  have  told  me  nothing,”  she  persisted ; 
“  I  must  know  all :  I  came  here  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  not  as  a  believer  in  your  art,  it  may  be, 
but  because,  loving  the  child  as  I  do,  I  can 
bear  to  know,  at  least,  what  he  may  be  called 
to  endure.” 

The  man  of  science  smiled  at  the /oitA  which 
the  remark  implied,  and  then  resumed  the 
instruments  of  his  profession.  As  be  did  so,  he 
looked  down  upon  the  face  of  the  consnlter, 
and  saw  with  what  painful  interest  she  followed 
his  movements. 

“  The  child  will  live  to  be  much  beloved  ; 
will  reach  distingnidied  honors;  be  witty, 
graceful,  proeperons — but — .”  Agiun  he  stop¬ 
ped. 

“  Tell  me  all :  I  came  to  know,  and  will 
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know — le*  wh»t  will  be,”  urged  the  lady. 

“  As  you  will,  then,”  resumed  the  astrolo¬ 
ger,  solemnly :  “  the  child  will  come  to  a  pain- 
ftil  end ;  he  will  be” — the  words  clung  to  his 
tongue. 

“What?”  persisted  his  visitor,  turning 
deathly  pale,  and  sinking  back  in  the  chair. 

“  Strangled,”  he  replied,  in  a  low  voice. 

She  repeated  the  words  in  a  faint  whisper, 
BO  low  and  hoarse  it  was  almost  inarticulate. 

“Some  accident,  perhaps,”  she  uttered, 
gathering  courage. 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

“  I  do  not  understand  you  ;  speak  out !” 

“  He  will  be  hanged.” 

“  My  God !  the  beautiful  child  I  the  hope  of 
an  honorable  family — the  sweet,  beautiful  I 
Oh  my  God,  it  cannot  be.  Man,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  your  lying  art ;”  and  she  grasped  his 
arm  as  if  she  might  shin  the  terrible  prophecy 
from  her  own  consciousnesa. 

“  Look  again — it  cannot  be.”  The  man  of 
science  went  over  the  figures  once  more,  and 
again  shook  his  head. 

“  Better  he  should  die  now.  I  have  prayed 
impiously  for  his  life.  Oh  that  he  may  die  I” 
The  veins  of  her  forehead  were  distended,  and 
she  held  by  the  arm  of  the  chair,  with  a  look 
as  if  she  might  arrest  the  web  which  the  re¬ 
morseless  Pares  were  spinning  for  her  house¬ 
hold. 

The  astrologer  hinted  at  the  long  career, 
prosperous  and  honorable,  that  would  inter¬ 
vene  ;  the  improbability  that  she  would  ever 
live  to  see  the  termination,  and  other  topics 
always  inutile  in  moments  of  aufiering. 

“  No,  no ;  if  such  is  to  be,  I  only  have 
strength  to  bear  it :  I  must  be  with  him,  com¬ 
fort  him,  die  with  him,”  and  tears  came  to  her 
relief.  She  yielded  a  while  to  the  strange  con¬ 
soling  which  tears  always  afibrd  a  woman  ;  as 
if  the  good  Father,  knowing  her  many  and  sol¬ 
itary  hours  of  suflering,  had  provided  within 
herself  this  sad  fount  of  relief: — alas  I  the 
comforter  1 — then  she  gathered  a  thick  vail 
over  her  face  and  went  out. 

When  d>e  had  gone,  the  man  revised  his  di¬ 
agrams  again,  with  an  expression  of  pain  upon 
his  pale  spiritual  features ;  for  he  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  truth  of  his  profession,  and  not 
one  who  followed  it  for  the  mere  purposes  of 
gain.  The  fee,  which  his  visitor  had  laid  upon 
the  table,  remained  untouched,  and  he  talked 
aloud,  as  he  mechanically  turned  the  index  of 
Im  astrolabe. 


“Poor youth!  Venus  favoring— graceful, 
winning,  courteous — yes,  yes,  the  idol  of  the 
women — Mercury  in  his  dignity — eloquent  in 
speech — ready  with  his  pen — Mars  in  his 
house — brave  as  a  lion — ah  I  ah  I  here  comes 
the  Moon  troubled— and  here  the  baneful  Sat¬ 
urn — he  cannot  escape — poor  young  man!” 
and  with  a  beautiful  sorrow  over  the  fate  as 
yet  unachieved— over  the  folded  scroll  of  a 
cradled  babe — he  arose  heavily  from  his  seat, 
and,  lifting  his  eyes,  prayed  audibly  for  the 
child,  that  God,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  would 
interpose  all  possible  hindrances  to  the  threat¬ 
ened  calamity.  He  was  ignorant  both  of  the 
name  and  station  of  his  visitor,  but  he  noted* 
the  nativity  in  his  books  with  much  care,  and 
then  resumed  a  ponderous  tome  containing 
the  prophecies  of  Nostrodamus,  endeavoring 
to  fathom  their  meaning ;  and  resolving  them 
into  astrological  tables,  the  better  to  aid  in 
their  interpretation. 

He  remained  some  time  occupied  in  this 
manner,  when  the  door  again  opened,  and  his 
visitor  stood  before  him.  She  was  fearfully 
pale,  and  her  voice  husky,  as  she  said : 

“  I  have  learned  more  than  I  ought  to  have 
learned : — may  God  forgive  me.  True  or 
false,  what  I  have  heard  will  embitter  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  life.  As  to  the  child,  I  per¬ 
ceive,  by  what  you  predict,  he  must  live  to 
manhood — how  long  I  do  not  wish  to  hear :  I 
have  one  thing  to  ask.  Should  you  be  alive 
when  the  child  has  numbered  bis  years,  will 
you  bear  this  period  in  mind,  and  call  at  ” — 
and  she  named  a  number  and  street  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

The  astrologer  seemed  to  revolve  the  matter 
in  his  mind,  and  then  said :  “  I  will  come.” 

“  God  willing ;  I  pray  yon  say,  God  wil¬ 
ling,”  urged  his  visitor. 

“  €rod  has  willed  it,”  he  replied,  solemnly  ; 
and  again  he  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  book. 

The  lady  was  a  woman  of  strong  affections, 
hightened  by  a  powerful  imagination.  She 
bad  known  many  and  severe  griefs,  which  had 
given  her  that  half-desponding  cast  of  mind 
which  is  apt  to  superinduce  the  mystical  The 
happy  marriage  of  her  only  surviving  daughter, 
who  had  recently  given  birth  to  a  son,  seemed 
to  promise  a  bright  close  to  an  eventful  life, — 
so  bright  that  she  could  hardly  believe  so  much 
good  could  be  In  store  for  her ;  hence  her  ap¬ 
plication,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  terrible 
prediction  to  which  she  had  listened. 

She  bad  entered  the  astrologer’s  room  like 
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one  who  had  laid  aside  his  armor  and  feels  the 
enervation  of  rest.  She  trembled  at  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  evil,  and  shrunk  at  the  thought  of 
danger.  Despite  her  professed  unbelief,  she 
did  believe,  in  the  bottom  of  her  soul,  all  that 
she  heard,  as  every  one  does,  who  listens  to 
the  (wacles  of  Fate.  No  matter  from  what 
source  comes  the  prediction,  whoever  hears 
believes :  .trembles  or  hopes — whatever  the  lipe 
may  deny.  What  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  to 
the  Greek,  the  flight  of  birds  and  reeking  en¬ 
trails  to  the  Roman,  the  Weird  Sisters  to  Mac¬ 
beth,  the  astrologer,  the  gipeey,  the  fortune¬ 
teller,  is  to  the  modern  ear. 

The  woman  retired,  feeling  the  worst  that 
could  befall  her  was  already  known,  and  all 
intermediate  ills  were  but  as  the  dust  in  the 
balance.  From  that  time  a  sense  of  mournful 
isolation  grew  upon  her,  as  the  holder  of  a 
secret  concerning  others,  but  forever  to  be 
hidden  in  her  own  breast  She  grew  more  gen¬ 
tle  than  her  wont,  for  she  was  a  woman  of 
strong  passions,  and  of  an  individuality  apart 
from  the  mass. 

The  evening  of  the  day  which  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  she  sat  with  a  fair  child  sleeping  upon 
her  knee,  over  which  she  bent  silently ;  but  a 
close  observer  would  have  seen  that  a  torrent 
of  tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  and  dewed  its 
robes.  The  shaded  lights,  gleaming  amid 
crimson  and  alabaster,  delicate  flowers,  and 
carpets  noiseless  to  the  foot,  bespoke  wealth 
and  luxury;  while  the  blanched  outlines  of 
statuary  here  and  there  in  the  high  and  spa¬ 
cious  room,  gave  a  spectral  air  of  taste  and 
grandeur  not  unallied  to  that  of  mystery. 
Beneath  the  sumptuous  hangings  of  the  an¬ 
tique  bedstead  slept  the  fair  mother  of  the 
child,  lovely  despite  her  pallidness,  shaded 
and  softened  as  it  was  by  dainty  laces,  that 
told  of  coming  health  and  renewed  beauty, 
and  the  absence  of  all  danger.  The  ticking 
of  the  clock  alone  broke  the  deep  silence,  and 
this  had  a  stern,  measured  tone  vibrating  omin¬ 
ously  upon  the  ear. 

The  grandmother,  for  such  she  was,  not¬ 
withstanding  her  glossy  hair  and  cheek  un¬ 
touched  by  time,  at  length  became  conscious 
of  what  seemed  the  preternatural  loudness  of 
the  clock,  and  she  arose  and  arrested  the  pen¬ 
dulum  ;  and  now  the  deathly  stillness  of  the 
room  grew  audible  with  the  beating  of  human 
hearts,  counting  the  seconds  one  after  another, 
and  to  the  solitary  watcher  with  fearful  dis¬ 
tinctness.  As  her  eye  rested  upon  the  clock 


she  murmured,  “  Arrested,  not  run  out and 
her  eyes  slowly  fell  upon  the  marble  base, 
which  the  light  threw  into  bold  relief.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  group  of  the  Laocoon ;  and  singu-  _ 
larly  enough,  as  the  light  fell  upon  the  young¬ 
est  child  of  the  suffering  priest,  clinging  in 
terror  to  hiq  parent,  the  face  bore  a  strange  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  sleeping  child.  At  first  this 
passed  through  the  mind  of  the  kinswoman  as 
a  sort  of  dreamy  consciousness:  but  as  die 
gazed  longer,  the  likeness  became  so  peculiar 
that  she  arose  and  examined  it  more  closely. 
Upon  a  nearer  view,  it  in  part  disappeared, 
only  to  be  renewed  as  she  resumed  her  poation. 

Fearful  thoughts  grew  upon  the  mind 
of  the  strong-passioned  woman,  as  die  eat 
holding  that  unconscious  child  of  destiny 
in  her  arms.  At  one  moment  its  beauty  plead 
audibly  to  her  heart,  and  grief,  intense  and 
overwhelming,  filled  her  with  a  love  surmount¬ 
ing  death  and  peril  to  shelter  and  uphold  it 
through  life.  She  would  abandon  society  for 
its  sake — she  would  assume  the  habiliments  of 
a  man,  and  follow  it  in  all  its  terrible  destiny, 
and  give  up  her  own  life  that  he  might  escape 
in  the  hour  of  peril.  Then  she  would  retire 
into  some  desert  place,  far  from  the  laws  of 
civilized  people,  and  train  the  child  to  the 
freedom  and  irresponsibleness  of  savage  life. 
Anon,  she  determined  to  exchange  him  with 
some  child  of  humbler  blood,  but  better  stars  ; 
and  then,  when  the  evil  day  came,  she  would 
be  ignorant  of  the  event.  More  tumultuous 
and  wild  grew  the  action  of  her  troubled 
thoughts ;  and  at  length  the  final  one  of  de  - 
stroying  it  stood  like  a  shape,  airy-drawn  before 
her  eyes.  More  and  more  distinct  grew  the 
image  :  it  was  a  virtuous,  a  good  deed — she 
might  rid  the  world  of  a  monster — prevent 
a  two-fold  calamity.  As  these  suggestions 
streamed  rapidly  through  her  mind  she  arose 
to  her  feet— she  approached  the  Laocoon,  where 
the  strange  resemblance  and  the  look  of  agony 
gave  at  once  definiteness  to  the  wildness  of 
her  emotions.  She  lifted  the  child  upward — 
it  did  not  awake — “  Ah  I  ahl”  she 
laughed  aloud,  the  old  man  did  not 
say  how  long  he  should  live — now  is  his 
destiny  complete;”  and  her  fingers  gatii- 
ered  around  the  throat  of  the  babe.  There 
was  a  slight  scream,  and  the  hurrying  of  a 
gathering  household.  The  almost  inanimate 
child  was  laid  by  the  side  of  its  no  less  inani¬ 
mate  mother,  and  the  unhappy  woman  was 
borne  away,  bereft  of  reason. 
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OOXCI.USION. 

Some  years  after  the  events  which  we  have 
here  shadowed  forth,  two  persons,  each  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  human  life,  might  be  seen 
slowly  pacing  the  dim  aisles  of  an  old  cathe- 
draL  The  man  had  reverently  removed  the 
covering  from  his  bead,  and  bis  white  silken 
locks,  parted  upon  the  center,  streamed  in  curls 
upon  each  side  of  his  face,  like  wreaths  of  snow, 
while  bis  broad  forehead  and  clear  eyes  gave 
him  an  appearance  of  one  of  the  Patriarchs  of 
old,  upon  whose  beads  blossomed  the  frosty 
honors  of  a  hundred  years.  The  woman  was 
of  a  deathly  pale  cheek,  but  clear  and  soft, 
and  she  too  wore  folds  of  white  hair  above 
ayes  of  strange  brilliancy.  Neither  had  fallen 
into  dotage — neither  had  bowed  under  the 
prsssars  of  life — for  a  deep  spiritualism,  an 

MOODINESS. 

HAT  is  It,  pray— from  day  to  day 
More  strange,  more  sullen  yonretura; 

If  you  have  aught  to  urge  or  say 
Of  fault  or/ancy— let  me  learn ! 

I  would  have  passion’s  hasty  mood,  • 

Or  any  mood  save  such  as  this : — 

Speak;  tell  me,  what’s  misunderstood? 

Or  who’s  in  fault?  or  what’s  amiss? 

I’d  sooner— if  I  were  a  fiower — 

Prefer  the  blast,  whose  blight  is  brief. 

Than  meet  a  canker  hour  by  hour 
To  gnaw  my  being  leaf  by  leaf; 

I’d  rather  meet  my  fate,  whate’er 
Its  pang  might  be,  whate’er  its  woe, 

Than  have  expectancy  to  wear 
Me,  daily,  with  a  threat’ned  blow  I 

Better  by  far  than  black’ning  gloom, 

And  heavy,  lowering,  sullen  air, 

Better  the  vivid  flash  should  come 
And  fall— though  it  should  fail  to  spare ; 

Far  les.s  of  pain  to  know  the  worst. 

And  face  the  worst,  than  thus  to  be 
For  ever  ’neath  a  cloud  unburst — 

A  slave  to  what  I  cannot  see  1 

Hath  life  so  much,  that  it  can  lose 
In  moods  like  these,  its  kindred,  frienda, 

And  every  better  thought  refuse 
That  prompts  the  heart  to  wiser  ends  ? 

Let  not  another  day  rebuke 
This  moody  pride — this  sullen  part, — 

But  when  at  night  to  heaven  yon  look. 

Pray  heaven  for  a  kinder  heart! 
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active  earnestness,  and  a  brave  stirring  of  the 
intellect,  had  left  time  little  power  over  the 
subtle  elements  of  thought. 

“  I  remembered  well  the  horoscope  I  had 
cast  so  many  years  before,”  said  the  man  ; 
“  and  when  that  conjunction  of  planets  indi¬ 
cated  a  catastrophe  of  the  kind  in  high  places 
I  thought  of  you,  and  called  more  than  once, 
as  I  had  promised.” 

“God’s  will  be  my  will,”  responded  the 
woman ;  “  the  death  was  dreadful,  but  no 
burning  shame  was  superadded  to  its  many 
pangs — no  human  execration  mingled  bitter¬ 
ness  in  the  cup,  and  I  was  spared  to  comfort 
him  to  the  last.” 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  the  two  hent 
over  a  plain  slab  of  marble,  and  the  woman 
pointed  her  finger  to  the  name  of— AimRi. 
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The  population  of  Borneo  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  as  high  as  3,500,000  inhabitants. 
Among  these  may  be  found  a  few  English, 
Dutch  and  Javanese,  a  few  more  Arabs,  and 
the  remainder  Chinese,  Bugis,  Malaya  and  Dy- 
aks.  Of  the  latter  we  shall  speak  more  fully ; 
the  former  are  too  few  in  number  and  too  well 
known  to  demand  much  notice.  The  Chinese 
have  been,  by  some  writers,  supposed  to  num¬ 
ber  200,000,  and  by  others  as  many  as  500,000. 
Whatever  be  their  number,  they  constitute  an 
important  item  in  the  population  of  the  island, 
from  their  superior  character  as  shrewd  and 
industrious  men.  In  fact,  the  Chinese  are  the 
Oriental  prototypes  of  our  own  Brother  Jona¬ 
than.  If  the  foreign  residents  differ  at  all 
from  their  friends  at  home,  it  is  in  the  sharp¬ 
ness,  tact  and  spirit  of  endurance  which  is 
seen  in  our  own  pioneer  of  the  west,  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  him  who  hangs  around  the  home¬ 
stead.  With  his  opium  and  his  queue,  his 
sharp,  blinking  eyes,  and  his  polished  sinciput, 
we  recognize  him  at  once  as  a  veritable  Celes¬ 
tial  ;  and  if  we  should  perchance  engage  with 
him  in  trade,  and  hear  his  hyperboles  and  cli¬ 
maxes,  his  metaphors  and  apostrophes,  we 
could  not  refuse  his  title  to  be  a  worthy  son 
of  the  “flowery  kingdom.”  Unlike  many  in¬ 
habitants  of  colonies  from  the  mother  country, 
the  Chinese  have  not  been  corrupted  by  the 
vices  of  their  neighbors.  They  have  associated, 
but  never  thoroughly  mingled  with  them  ; 
and  though  they  have  sometimes  imparted 
their  own  vices,  they  have  steadily  maintained 
their  individuality.  They  are  comparatively 
rare,  except  in  the  north-west  province  of  Sam¬ 
bas.  It  is  about  a  century  since  they  began 
to  emigrate  to  the  island,  from  their  native 
Gentry.  Trained  there  to  habits  of  industry, 
they  maintain  in  Borneo  their  reputation  for 
its  kindred  virtues,  frugality  and  peaceable¬ 
ness.  They  occupy  the  choicest  portions  of 
the  land  ;  and  their  devotion  to  their  pursuits, 
whether  such  be  raising  rice  or  vegetables, 
digging  for  gold  or  diamonds,  is  often  attend¬ 
ed  with  such  good  resuits  that  they  soon  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  on  their  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  frequently  return  to  their  na¬ 
tive  land,  if  not  fully  fledged  millionaires,  at 
least  such  in  embryo. 


Before  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  the 
western  coast,  more  than  30,000  Chinese  were 
employed  in  the  gold  and  diamond  mines. 

A  large  mtqority  of  those  on  Borneo  live 
under  a  government  of  their  own,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  an  imperial'head,  very  much 
resembles  that  to  which  they  had  been  acens- 
tomed  at  home.  It  punishes  crimes  severely, 
and  altogether  seems  to  be  very  rigidly  admin¬ 
istered.  Many,  however,  submit  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Dutch  or  Malays.  They  are,  in 
truth,  very  valuable  citizens,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  fond  expectation  cherished  by  almost 
every  one  of  them,  of  returning  home  after  an 
interval  of  years,  might  be  of  much  service  to 
the  common  welfare  and  character  of  the 
island. 

The  Bngis,  probably  not  exceeding  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand,  are  emigrants  from  the 
neighboring  island  of  Celebes.  Shrewd  and 
active,  their  disposition  inclines  them  to  engage 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  both  on  Borneo, 
and  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  they  are 
diligent  and  frequently  successful  competitors 
of  the  Chinese.  Some  of  them  are  said  to 
have  amassed  much  wealth  by  their  various 
operations  in  trade  and  by  the  practice  of  a 
consummate  frugality.  There  is  a  little  dis¬ 
position  in  them  to  usurp  authority,  and 
bring  the  Malays  under  their  control,  for 
which,  however,  no  civilized  nation  could  con¬ 
sistently  condemn  them.  They  are  said  to  be 
very  treacherous,  and  to  the  everlasting  grief 
of  European  nations  be  it  spoken,  bear  an  in¬ 
tense  and  inveterate  hatred  to  them  all !  This 
afflicting  circumstance,  nevertheless,  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  endured  with  great  fortitude.  Their 
language  differs  from  any  other  spoken 
throughout  the  Archipelago.  With  respect  to 
religion,  they  are  Mohammedans,  and  in  point 
of  civilization  they  are  beyond  the  Malays. 

The  Malays  have  been  estimated  as  high  as 
1,000,000,  and  if  all  the  handsome  things  said 
of  them  be  true,  there  are  1,000,000  too  many. 
Some  travelers  have  been  complimentary 
enough  to  say  that  they  are  the  most  atrocious 
race  of  men  on  the  earth  ;  while  others,  who 
have  become  better  acquainted  with  them,  and 
have  drawn  the  proper  distinction  between  a 
Malay  and  a  Bugis,  or  Illanoan,  or  Javanese, 
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have  found  them  a  ample  and  not  unamiable 
people,  and  eo  far  from  being  treacherous  and 
blood-thirsty  villians,  have  been  found  good- 
tempered  and  obliging,  wonderfully  amenable 
to  authority,  and  quite  as  sensible  of  benefits 
conferred,  and  as  grateful  as  other  people  of 
more  favored  countries.  To  sum  np  the  vir¬ 
tues  alleged  to  the  account  of  the  Malay,  he  is 
said  to  be  simple  in  his  habits,  cheerful,  po¬ 
lite,  hospitable,  gentle,  passionately  fond  of 
his  children,  and  remarkably  indulgent  To 
balance  this,  others  declare  that  he  has  not  a 
particle  of  candor,  has  a  huge  propensity  to 
low  intrigue,  lies  profusely  and  with  great  vi¬ 
vacity,  is  excessively  superstitious,  and  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life  inclined  to  deception. 
Is  he  a  rascal  or  not  ? 

In  his  treatment  of  the  far  more  noble  and 
manly  Dyak,  he  is  an  unmitigated  scoundrel, 
whatever  he  may  be  to  others.  He  has  been 
known  to  act  according  to  this  programme : 
If  he  should  chance  to  meet  a  Dyak  in  a  boat 
which  pleased  his  fancy,  my  lord  would  notch 
,  it  as  a  token  that  it  was  his  property.  Cool, 
that !  If  another  should  happen  to  meet  the 
same  boat,  he  would  mark  it  with  the  same 
design.  That  was  cooler  yet !  And  as  only 
one  could  possess  himself  of  the  craft,  the  dis¬ 
appointed  man  would  compel  the  Dyak  to  pay 
for  his  disappointment.  That  was  coolest  of 
all !  If  a  Malay  should  injure  a  Dyak,  it  was 
only  a  fault,  a  matter  hardly  worth  an  apology. 
But  if  the  injury  was  on  the  other  side,  why 
the  turpitude  of  the  crime  was  incomprehen¬ 
sible,  and  unpardonable,  except  by  a  heavy 
fine !  If  a  Dyak’s  house  was  out  of  repair,  and 
a  Malay  fell  in  consequence  thereof,  and  was 
hurt  or  preterfded  to  be,  the  Dyak  must  open 
bis  lean  puree,  and  soothe  his  noble  friend’s 
feelings  by  what  might  emphatically  be  called 
a  “  shin-plaster.”  If  a  Malay  trod  on  a  spring 
which  the  Dyak  had  set  in  the  jungle  to  entrap 
a  wild  boar,  or  scratched  himself  by  means  of 
the  wooden  spikes  which  the  Dyaks  put  for 
protection  around  their  villages,  or  even  if  he 
affirmed  that  he  was  scratched,  your  purse 
again,  my  unfortunate  Dyak,  to  compensate 
for  this  gentleman’s  injuries  1  And  often,  with 
the  most  imperturbable  impudence,  he  would 
make  his  requisitions  of  the  Dyak,  and  then 
eoropel  him  to  carry  away  for  him  the  proper¬ 
ty  he  had  thus  obtained  ?  If  this  is  not  almost 
the  ultimatum  of  contemptible  tyranny  and 
villainy,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  beyond 
it!  If  the  body  be  in  any  respect  an  index  of 
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the  character,  the  Malay  need  never  fear  an 
apotheosis.  His  face  bears  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  monkey,  and  with  an  air  of  low 
cunning  and  rascality  most  unprepossessing. 
His  stature  is  diminutive,  his  legs  like  a  paren¬ 
thesis,  his  hair  and  eyes  black  ;  and  his  face  is 
generally  devoid  of  hair,  which,  when  it  grows 
at  all,  oqly  forms  itself  into  a  bristly  tuft  at 
the  point  of  the  chin.  Of  course,  as  faithful 
chroniclers,  we  must  include  the  remark  that 
Nature  has  not  confined  herself  to  one  pattern. 
All  are  not  equally  bad  looking,  although  in 
their  best  estate  they  are  no  beauties.  Now, 
fancy  this  copper-colored  vagabond,  with  his 
lips  distended  with  the  betel-nut,  clothed  in  a 
loose  jacket,  sash  and  trousers,  a  piece  of  cloth 
around  his  head,  or  a  hat  made  of  leaves  or 
rattan,  and  brandishing  his  kris,  spear,  or  sum- 
pi  tan  (a  tube  for  shooting  arrows),  and  you  will 
be  convinced  that  Narcissus  could  never  have 
been  a  Malay,  whatever  other  nation  may  have 
had  the  honor  of  producing  him.  There  are 
some  tribes  of  them  near  Sarawak,  which  are 
somewhat  civilized,  but  the  majority  of  those 
on  the  coast  are  cruel,  treacherous,  and  dis¬ 
gusting,  with  scarcely  a  solitary  good  quality 
to  recommend  them.  They  live  by  piracy,  and 
for  this  purpose  each  village  has  several  large 
parahus.  The  cargoes  taken  in  their  predato¬ 
ry  excursions  are  deposited  in  warehouses,  the 
vessels  are  broken  up,  and  the  crew  retained 
as  slaves,  to  dig  yams  or  pound  padi.  One 
might  suppose  that  the  Malay  would  put  his 
captives  to  death,  if  his  character  is  as  cruel 
as  has  been  described.  And  so  he  might,  but 
he  is  as  avaricious  as  he  is  cruel,  and  as  lazy 
as  he  is  avaricious,  and  it  is  much  more  for  his 
interest  and  his  comfort  that  his  padi  should 
be  prepared,  than  that  his  kris  should  be 
stained  with  the  ignoble  blood  of  the  van¬ 
quished.  Furthermore,  the  Malay  has  a  reli¬ 
gion — a  notable  religion !  He  is  a  professed 
follower  of  the  false  prophet,  and  in  almost 
every  village  erects  a  mosque — often  a  poqr, 
shabby  building,  on  the  outside  of  which  hang 
tom-toms  or  drums,  designed  to  awake  hii 
sleepy  devotions  at  proper  intervals  ;  and  in 
this  mosque  he  may  be  seen— never  ! 

But  he  is  particular  about  bis  prayers,  and 
“  often  knocks  his  breast  as  one  that  doth  re¬ 
pent,”  but  he  has  a  strange  and  ludicroni 
habit  of  occasionally  stopping  in  his  pious  vol¬ 
ubility,  and  after  uttering  some  joke  with  the 
spectators  of  his  devotion,  he  eagerly  renews 
the  thread  of  his  supplications,  probably  med- 
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luting,  the  Beenwhile,  lome  fresh  witticism 
when  the  next  pause  cornea,  ^ot  a  verj  reli¬ 
gions  animal,  forsooth ! 

The  fact  is,  he  got  Mohammedanism  second 
hand,  and  cares  far  lees  about  the  black  atone 
of  Mecca  than  he  does  about  the  sharpness  of 
his  sword,  or  the  probable  result  of  some  pro¬ 
posed  villainj.  In  fact,  he  is  an  arrant  hypo¬ 
crite — the  comfort  of  the  matter  is,  that  all  his 
friends  know  ik  “  He  wears  counterfeit  hands 
(as  the  lUlian  pickpocket  did),  which  are  fast¬ 
ened  to  his  breast,  as  if  he  held  them  up  to 
heaven,  while  his  natural  fingers  are  in  his 
neighbor’s  pocket.  He  turns  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven  like  birds  that  have  no  upper  lid.  He 
sets  his  words  and  actions  like  a  printer’s  let¬ 
ters,  and  he  that  will  understand  him,  must 
read  him  backward.” 

Since  the  Malay  occupies  such  an  important 
position  among  the  inhabitants  of  Borneo,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  speak  a  little  more  fully 
of  his  habits  and  modes  of  life.  His  dress  cer¬ 
tainly  can  receive  no  more  notice  from  the 
historian  than  it  did  originally  from  the  tailor. 
To  those  acquainted  with  the  various  styles  of 
fashion,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is 
generally  a  la  mode  Adam.  Sometimes  the  ar¬ 
istocracy  will  aspire  to  something  higher  than 
this ;  but  almost  every  infringement  upon  the 
costume  of  onr  first  parent  rather  indicates 
some  villainy  on  the  part  of  the  Malay  fop. 
Thus  you  may  see,  now  and  then,  a  military 
coat  or  a  vest  o.i  one  of  these  savages,  the  his¬ 
tory  whereof  might  unfold  a  tale  of  blood 
and  cruelty.  And  not  unfrequently  the  only 
mark  of  a  chief  is  some  article  of  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  which  he  has  stolen,  and  wholly  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  injured  ghost  of  its  former  occu¬ 
pant,  he  will  strut  about  in  his  green  cloth  trou¬ 
sers,  or  his  dark  green  or  black  velvet  Jacket 
trimmed  with  gold  lace,  while  his  attending 
tant  culoUet  admire  a  garment  they  cannot  imi¬ 
tate  and  dare  not  steal. 

The  dwelling  of  a  Malay  is  the  very  beau 
ideal  of  fragility.  It  is  built  on  posts,  floored 
with  split  bamboo  so  constructed  that  the  dirt 
of  the  apartment  easily  falls  through,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  leaf  of  the  Nepa  palm.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  its  erection  is  very  slight ;  it  is  quite 
roomy,  free  from  damp,  and  weather-proof. 
Rarely  more  than  one  family  occupy  the  same 
house.  The  interior  consists  of  four  rooms, 
the  center  large  and  commodious,-  the  front 
narrow.  On  one  side  is  the  kitchen,  and  on 
the  other  a  sleeping  apartment.  The  apart- 
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ments  are  divided  by  partitions  made  of  Nepa 
palm,  and  the  floors  usually  spread  with  mats 
of  Dyak  manufacture.  The  entrance  of  the 
house  is  reached  by  a  steep  ladder,  which,  in 
case  of  attack,  is  easily  removed. 

The  arms  of  a  Malay,  with  which  he  is  almost 
invariably  accompanied,  are  the  kris  or  sword, 
spear,  and  sometimes  the  sumpitan,  or  long 
tube,  through  which  he  projects  arrows  dipped 
in  the  poison  of  some  tree,  perhaps  the  Upas. 

The  war-boat,  or  prahu,  is  constructed  ot 
timber  at  the  lower  part,  and  the  upper 
of  bamboo,  rattan  or  kajang  (the  dried  leaf  of 
the  Nepa).  Outside  the  bends,  about  a  foot 
from  the  water-line,  is  a  strong  gallery,  where 
the  rowers  sit  cross-legged.  At  the  after  part 
is  a  cabin  for  the  commander,  and  the  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a  flat  roof,  from  which  they 
fight  It  is  sometimes  impelled  through  the 
water  with  surprising  velocity. 

A  word  now  about  the  punishments  common 
among  the  Malaya  In  stealing,  the  first  of¬ 
fense  is  followed  by  a  loss  of  the  right  hand ; 
the  second,  by  death.  Verily,  if  the  laws  of 
the  State  be  the  index  of  its  moral  constitution, 
the  Malay  government  must  have  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  conscience  1  It  may  be  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  remember  that  these  penalties  are  not 
binding  upon  the  Malay  in  any  relations  he 
may  sustain  to  the  Dyak,  or  indeed  to  any  one 
else  out  of  his  own  tribe.  When  the  criminal 
has  been  a  second  time  detected  he  is  Invited 
to  be  seated  in  the  chair  of  state.  Who  can 
resist  the  invitation  T  When  fairly  composed, 
his  arms  are  extended  horizontally  and  held  so 
by  two  men.  The  executioner  stands  behind 
him  with  his  kris  drawn,  and  raised  directly 
above  the  collar  bone  of  the  culprit  The  sig¬ 
nal  is  given — down  like  a  flash  of  light  de¬ 
scends  the  instrument,  penetrating  the  lungs, 
and  almost  instantaneously  striking  the  heart, 
and  the  miserable  victim  is  dead  I  Quite  as 
respectable,  and  every  bit  as  pleasant  as  the 
guillotine  I  On  the  whole,  however,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Malay  is  characterized  by  an 
utter  want  of  eflSciency,  and,  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  ali  governments  where  moral  pow- 
I  er  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  it  is  executed  with 
I  great  and  unnecessary  cruelty.  Many  crimes 
I  nevertheless,  go  unpunished,  unless  the  B^ah 
is  personally  interested. 

I  The  want  of  a  distinct  and  comprehensive 
code  of  laws,  and  the  general  prostration  of 
moral  principle,  tend  to  keep  the  people  in  an 
almost  constant  state  of  anarchy.  This  lew 
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utaadard  of  morality,  and  the  slightucBS  of 
hold  which  MohauimedauiBm  exercieca  upon 
their  conduct,  contribute  toward  pruduciug 
that  uucnviable  notoriety  which  the  Malay  en¬ 
joys  among  Christian  nations  os  a  most  out¬ 
rageous  and  unblushing  pirate.  But  though 
the  voice  of  public  opinion  does  not  condemn 
the  practice  as  disreputable,  it  would  hardly 
be  right  to  suppose  that  all  the  Malays  of  Bor¬ 
neo  are  addicted  to  it,  or  indeed  are  possessed 
of  the  same  deceitful  and  blood-thirsty  dispo¬ 
sitions.  No  Englishman  would  relish  the  se¬ 
lection  of  some  Newgate  worthy  as  a  sample 
of  his  nation ;  and  no  respectable  Malay  would 
choose  that  the  infamy  of  some  brother  pirate 
should  indicate  his  own  character.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  that  charity 
which  “  hopeth  and  bclicveth  all  things  ” 
needs  a  large  cloak  when  she  talks  of  these 
island  gentlemen.  Altogether,  they  are  a  sin¬ 
gular  race,  presenting  a  few  points  of  interest 
and  attraction,  but  marred  and  dimmed  by  the 
most  prominent  and  repulsive  vices.  The 
strange  contradictions  in  their  character 
would  prove  an  interesting  riddle  for  the  eth¬ 
nologist— a  provoking  subject  for  the  philan¬ 
thropist. 

Unlike  him  in  almost  every  respect  is  the  j 
unfortunate,  but  manly  and  honorable  Dyak, 
as  the  aborigines  of  the  island  arc  called. 
Uis  very  appearance,  though  far  from  attain¬ 
ing  our  conception  of  physical  beauty,  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicates  his  superiority.  There  is  in 
him  none  of  that  contemptible  cunning  and 
rascality  which  lurks  about  the  eye  of  the  Ma¬ 
lay,  and  gives  repulsivencss  to  that  which 
never  had  attractiveness.  In  all  respects  he 
seems  the  most  of  a  nobleman,  although  the 
cruel  bondage  in  which  his  ta.sk-masters  hold 
him  might  easily  enough  have  given  him  the 
fawning  soul  of  a  slave.  By  no  means  would 
we  claim  for  him  c.xemptiou  from  great  faults 
of  character.  But  very  many  which  do  exist 
must  be  traced  to  the  deplorable  iuQuence 
which  the  Malay  government  has  exercised 
npon  him.  TLe  great  wonder  is  that  where 
there  is  constant  extortion  to  discourage  and 
irritate  him,  gross  injustice  to  make  him  sus¬ 
picious  and  deceitful,  and  frequent  cruelty  to 
alarm  him  aud  excite  feelings  of  revenge, 
there  should  be  any  excellent  traits  whatever 
left  on  which  a  civilized  man  might  found  any 
reasonable  hope  of  melioration.  The  earliest 
impressions  of  a  Dyak  arc  based  on  the  ut- 
(uukl  dread  aud  disgust  of  his  Malay  despot. 


Sept, 

The  fear  of  him  is  the  alphabet  of  the  Dyak’s 
education ;  aud  it  may  be  well  supposed  that 
the  progress  u&  his  years  does  by  no  means 
tend  to  diminish  his  iutense  and  early  hatred. 
The  Dutch  Government,  too,  in  the  mind  of 
a  Dyak,  is  a  source  of  oppressive  and  indefina¬ 
ble  dread— a  shadowy  ogre  who  watches  him 
for  no  good  purpose,  and  may  in  a  moment 
swell  into  a  dreadful,  tangible  existence. 
With  these  sources  of  immediate  and  prospect¬ 
ive  fear  before  him,  it  is  much  to  his  credit 
that  he  has  maintained  any  shreds  of  charac¬ 
ter  worth  having. 

Though  the  aborigines  of  Borneo  have  been 
indiscriminately  called  Dyaks,  they  never  so 
employ  the  name  themselves,  aud  as  they  dif¬ 
fer  somewhat  in  their  manners  aud  customs 
they  have  been  thus  classified : 

1.  The  Dusun,  or  iuhabitunta  of  the  north¬ 
ern  extremity  of  the  island — an  agricultural 
people,  possessing  a  peculiar  dialect,  aud 
neither  tatooing  themselves,  as  some  do,  nor 
using  the  national  weapon  called  tumpUan. 

2.  The  Murut,  living  in  the  interior,  not 
tatooed,  but  using  the  sumpitan. 

X  The  Kadians,  residing  in  Borneo  proper, 
distinguished  by  their  dialect,  aud  the  use  of 
the  aforesaid  weapon.  They  arc  industrious 
and  peaceful. 

4.  The  Kayan,  an  inland  race,  numerous, 
powerful,  and  warlike,  fierce  and  blood-thirsty 
when  engaged  in  war,  but  generally  kind,  hos- 
I)ituble,  generous  aud  faithful ;  for  whom  the 
Malay  is  said  to  entertain  no  little  fear.  They 
are  partially  tatooed,  use  the  sumpitan,  have 
many  dialects,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
strange  aud  apparently  mutilating  custom 
adopted  by  the  males. 

5.  The  Millanows,  toward  the  south — intel¬ 
ligent,  industrious,  active,  and  are  in  fact  like 
the  Kayaus,  but  much  mure  civilized. 

6.  The  Dyak — divided  into  Dyak  Danat  and 
Dyak  Laut,  or  land  and  sea  Dyaks.  They  dif¬ 
fer  only  in  the  circumstances  of  their  posi¬ 
tions,  just  as  everywhere  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sea  coast  dilfer  from  those  in  the  interior. 
Indeed  it  may  be  questioned,  notwithstanding 
the  high  authority  of  Sir  James  Brooke, 
whether  this  division  is  warranted  by  the 
slight  diflercnces  which  mark  these  respective 
classes.  The  main  features  of  character  are 
the  same:  the  practices  are  in  general  the 
same,  aud  it  would  seem  nut  improper  to  re¬ 
solve  all  these  tribes  into  one  generic  term, 
whether  that  be  Dyak  or  not  The  ILttU  dif- 
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ference^  which  do  esist  might  be  readily  ac-  ) 
counted  for  on  those  same  principles  which  1 
gire  the  inhabitants  of  dilTcrpot  sections  of  | 
the  same  country  specific  peculiarities,  with-  I 
out  destroying  their  title  to  a  common  origin.  | 
Local  causes  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
produce  peculiarities,  and  where  mutual  in¬ 
tercourse  docs  not  e.xist,  these  peculiarities 
become  more  tangible.  So  is  it  everywhere. 
Facilities  of  communication  produce  mutual 
resemblance ;  the  contrary  is  also  true. 

Utndi  lateneeted  by  s  narrow  frith  ! 

Ablior  each  other.  Mouutains  ioterpoftod 

Make  enemiVn  of  nation!!,  who  had  el'te, 

Like  kindred  dropa,  been  mingled  into  one.” 

And  thus,  perhaps,  of  the  various  aboriginal 
tribes  of  Borneo  may  Iw  said  what  Ovid  says  i 
of  the  sea-nymphs ;  I 

‘  ‘  IbHa  non  omnibiu  uno.  j 

Jfecdivma  tarden ;  qualm  deeel et»e tororum." 

The  origin  of  these  people  is  enveloped  in  the 
mists  of  obscurity — whether  they  sprang  pri¬ 
marily  from  Celebes,  as  seme  think,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  resemblance  in  languaie  and  some  1 
peculiarities  of  custom,  or  whether  they  came 
from  Java,  as  others  suppose,  or  from  India, 
because  they  bear  a  strong  likeness  to  the  Ka¬ 
rens  of  that  country,  can  hardly  be  decided. 

It  may  lie  observed,  however,  with  reference 
to  the  second  hypotliesis,  that  the  Dyak  often 
claims  the  same  original  with  his  Malay  des¬ 
pot,  and  the  latter  is  known  to  have  come 
from  Java,  to  the  sovereign  whereof  he  main¬ 
tained  his  allegiance  until  the  Dutch  obtained 
the  supremacy.  Other  circumstances  render 
this  supposition  plausible.  The  Dyak  has  a 
singular  veneration  for  certain  mysterious 
earthen  jars— the  Javanese  the  same.  In 
those  frequent  stories  with  which  the  Dyak 
beguiles  his  Ici.mre  hours  Java  fifjures  con¬ 
spicuously,  and  even  actual  Intercourse  with 
that  island  la  often  referred  to.  In  the  Dyak 
language  many  Javanese  words  are  found. 
And  at  Banjermassing  there  is  a  distinct  tradi¬ 
tion  prevalent  that  they  emigrated  from  .lava.  ! 
Ilowevcr,  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  theory 
is  so  foolish  or  so  bad  as  not  to  have  its  argu¬ 
ments  and  supporters,  and  until  Borneo  shall 
liecoiqe  more  thoroughly  understood,  and  its 
•hreds  of  liistory  gathered  up  into  one  con¬ 
sistent  whole,  why,  my  good  reader,  you  may 
take  your  own  choice  of  the  source  whence 
the  Dyak  sprung  and  dare  ethnology  to  prove 
yon  erroneous. 

The  appearance  of  the  Dyak  is  highly  pre¬ 


possessing.  Their  faces  liear  the  lineaments 
of  the  utmost  good  nature,  with  a  mild  and 
somewhat  subdued  expression.  Their  eyes  are 
set  wide  apart,  and  their  nostrils  are  expanded 
to  the  breeze.  And  althongh  they  are  generally 
short  (taking  our  own  standard  of  hight  as 
the  criterion),  averaging  five  feet  two  inches, 
they  are  very  active  and  mnscnlar.  Coppeifr 
colored,  and  with  straight  black  hair,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  sometimes  rather  good-looking. 
Unfortunately,  the  females  are  not  as  hand¬ 
some  as  the  men,  and  yet  there  are  many  nota¬ 
ble  exceptions  to  this  nngallant  rule.  The 
mountain  girls  near  Sarawak  are  really  very 
pretty  and  interesting  creatorta.  With  dark, 
piercing  eyes,  magnificent  tee^,  and  jet-black 
hair  banging  in  graceful  ma.«p^  almost  to  the 
ground,  they  might  compard'A’cn  with  our 
j  own  damsels,  and  succeed  almost  as  well  in 
producing  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  in  the 
breast  of  a  desolate  bachelor.  The  Dyak  fe¬ 
males  arc,  if  not  generally  as  good  looking  or 
as  well  formed  as  the  men,  equally  cheerful 
and  kind  tempered. 

The  character  of  the  Dyak  is  a  thousand¬ 
fold  better  than  one  would  suppose  from  the 
j  splendid  example  set  him  by  the  Malaya.  His 
'  word  is.  worth  a  whole  basket-full  of  Malay 
oaths.  He  is  mild  and  tractable,  grateful  for 
kindness  shown  him.  hospitable,  industrions, 
honest  and  simple.  I\'hat  the  Malay  would 
seek  by  the  most  contemptible  trickery  and 
lying,  the  Dyak  would  seek  by  noble  straight¬ 
forwardness.  The  unsuspecting  connfrymai 
in  New  York,  with  simple  heart  and  opc' 
eyes,  feeding  his  marvelousness  at  every  she 
window,  and  exhibiting  his  verdancy  wit 
every  motion,  might  be  the  type  of  the  Dyak 
while  the  dilapidated  rou^,  skilled  in  all  the 
craft  of  villainy,  living  on  the  most  diabolical 
wits  that  ever  a  man  can  possess,  who  politely 
otfers  his  services  to  the  grateful  agriculturist, 
and  then  gracefully  picks  his  pocket,  might 
answer  to  the  Malay.  The  Dyak  never  steals. 
Articles  of  value  may  be  safely  intrusted  to 
his  care,  and  he  will  never  prove  recreant  to 
;  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  As  to  the 
i  Malay,  why  it  would  be  well  never  to  give 
I  him  the  charge  of  your  pocket-book.  Not  but 
that  he  might  return  it — it  would  only  be  a 
trifle  lighter  than  when  yon  made  him  treas¬ 
urer.  So  perfect  is  the  sense  of  justice  with 
i  the  Dyak.  that  even  after  the  lapse  of  many 
i  years  he  would  not  seek  to  evade  a  rightful 
\  debt.  The  Malay,  on  the  contrary,  might  taka 
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the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  act  fire  minutes 
after,  or  positively  forget  by  a  sudden  mental 
ipasm,  not  altogether  unknown  among  Chris¬ 
tianized  nations,  which  was  the  debtor  and 
which  the  creditor.  Sometimes  the  Dyak 
manifests  a  tendency  to  sullenness,  especially 
when  tasks  are  imposed  on  him  which  arc  un- 
pieasant.  Then  no  abuse,  rarely  any  entreaty 
can  arouse  his  dogged  and  stupid  apathy. 
The  nature  of  his  relations  to  the  Malay  has 
also  produced  a  disposition  to  evade  respect¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  his  property ;  but  this  is 
not  strange,  since  deception  aione  can  secure 
the  preservation  of  his  gains  from  the  exac¬ 
tions  and  rapacity  of  his  rulers.  Indeed,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  transmigration,  the 
■oola  of  the  three  daughters  of  the  horse-leech, 


whose  perpetual  appeal  was  “  give, arm  i** 
or  those  of  the  insufferable  Harpies,  must  have 
passed  into  the  Malay — for  giving  only  in¬ 
creases  his  importunity.  The  treasures  of  the 
Dyak  may  be  constantly  flowing  toward  the 
treasury  of  the  Malay,  as  the  rivers  run  into 
the  sea,  yet  his  coffers  are  not  full ;  his  labors 
may  constantly  approximate  his  despot’s  de¬ 
mands,  yet,  like  the  assymptotes  of  the  hyper¬ 
bola,  they  never  meet. 

To  strangers  the  Dyak  is  at  first  a  little  re¬ 
served,  but  on  better  acquaintance  he  becomes 
lively  and  talkative.  Altogether  he  is  as  fine 
a  specimen  of  a  savage  as  may  be  found  any¬ 
where,  and  possesses  every  qualiflcatioa  to  en¬ 
title  him  to  the  affection  and  benevolent  efforts 
of  Christianized  nations. 


THE  IDIOT  AND  THE  CHILD. 

A  PICTURE  FROM  REAL  LIFB. 

BT  MART,  OF  MICniOAN. 

IN  a  wild  glen,  hemmed  in  by  wooded  hilla, 

Lived  a  good  couple  from  the  world  alone ; 

Long  years  ago  their  household  birds  were  fledged. 
Except  one  silent,  pale  and  idiot  son — 

And  in  the  porch,  or  on  the  sanded  floor, 

Sported  and  smiled  a  rosy  little  one. 

6he  was  an  orphaned  grandchild,  whom  the  dame 
Had  kindly  folded  to  her  parent-breast. 

And  as  the  long,  calm  hours  still  went  and  came, 

She  lit  them  up  with  love  and  gave  them  zest. 

And  as  she  plied  her  thousand  busy  tricks, 

A  gleam  of  thought  on  vacancy  would  rest. 

She  was  most  lovely  ;  ’round  her  stainless  brow 
And  damask  cheek  the  silken  curls  were  hung. 

Her  eyes  beamed  like  the  sunlight,  and  her  voice 
Breathed  gayer  notes  than  any  bird  hath  sung — 

And  when  her  soft  lips  parted  yon  could  see 
How  eoeniy  the  tiny  pearls  mere  strung. 

And  when  the  Are  burned  clear,  at  winter’s  eve. 

She  sported  with  her  kitten  at  its  play. 

Or  gazed  in  rapture  on  the  faggot's  flame 
Which  far  outshone  the  candle’s  steady  ray. 

Or  crept  into  the  old  man’s  loving  arms 
To  win  his  kiss,  then  pass  in  dreams  away. 

When  older  grown,  in  the  calm  summer  time 
Bhe’d  take  the  still  hand  of  the  listless  one. 

And  lead  him  forth  beneath  the  whispering  trees, 

Or  woo  him  with  her  on  the  turf  to  run, 

To  cull  the  fairest  blossoms  of  the  glen. 

Or  watch  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun. 
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T!ien  o’er  th»t  meek  snd  liopeless  face  there  cam# 

A  look  more  glowing  than  the  bnrni»hed  light 
Which  the  »an  cast!),  when,  godlike,  in  the  west 
He  looks  npon  the  brow  of  mystic  night. 

A  ray  of  thonght  and  sense  o’er  darkness  broke. 

And  reason  struggled  to  assert  its  right. 

He  learned  to  tell  the  robin  from  the  jay. 

And  quick  could  name  the  lily  or  the  rose. 

And  lightly  climbed  with  her  the  jutting  cliff. 

To  pluck  the  flower  that  on  the  summit  grows ; 

And  when  at  night  she  said  her  simple  prayer, 

He  must  rehearse  it  e’er  his  eyes  could  close. 

In  the  long  winter,  when  the  chilling  air 
Gleamed  with  frost  crystals,  when  the  winds  did  beat 
And  war  against  the  cottage,  they  would  sit 
And  watch  these  antics  from  the  window-seat, 

While  the  snow-ladened  boughs  of  their  pet  rose 
Tapped  on  the  pane  in  recognition  sweet. 

And  sometimes  o’er  the  snowy-mantled  glen 
Fell  the  pure  moonlight,  from  the  hill-top  beaming 
On  upturned  faces  of  the  happy  twain. 

At  flrst  through  the  old  swaying  pine  boughs  gleaming. 
Then  rising,  full-orbed,  in  the  *•  clear  obscure,” 

Through  icicle  and  pane  into  the  cottage  streaming. 

And  thns  for  hours  on  the  rude  bench  they’d  sit, 

Studying  old  nature  or  each  other’s  faces ; 

A  wakening  gleam  across  his  face  would  flit — 

Who  would  not  waken  at  her  thousand  graces? 
nature’s  sweet  inspiration  pierced  the  gloom  * 

Of  his  dark  soul,  and  left  its  glowing  traces. 

Sweet  infant  teacher,  earth  doth  sadly  need 
Such  holy  ministry.  Wliy  was  thy  sleep. 

One  glorious  autumn  morning,  so  profound. 

That  the  clear  light,  darting  from  eastern  steep 
Could  not  thee  waken,  nor  the  grand-dame’s  kiss. 

Nor  burning  tears,  nor  roice  of  those  that  weep. 

The  poor  lad  wondered  why  so  late  she  slept. 

And  why  there  was  such  hurrying  to  and  fro ; 

He  watched  his  parents,  while  they  sorely  wept. 

Until  his  tears  came  in  abundant  flow ; 

’Then  gliding  to  her  chamber,  knelt,  and  bads 
Her  waken  in  a  whisper  faint  and  low. 

Then  such  mysterious  sadness  as  there  came 
In  shadow  o’er  his  face,  ’twere  grief  to  tell — 

Honnd  his  thin  Angers  how  he  wound  each  curl 
In  fond  caress,  how  on  her  sealed  lips  fell 
His  childish  kiss,  or  how  he  gathered  flowers 
And  strewed  them  o’er  her,  such  as  she  iored  wall. 

“Hiey  buried  her ;  a  fitting  requiem 
Fell  on  the  stillness  from  the  white  caseade. 

That  to  the  Talley  leapt  from  mountain  spring; 

O’er  gorgeous  nature  there  was  east  a  shade. 

From  three  eouie  never  lifted;  strong  pines  sighed 
When  in  the  glen  that  little  graTe  was  made. 
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M  I  N  N  E 

ONE  of  the  loTeliest  of  our  Western  Terri¬ 
tories  is  Minnesota,  a  region  of  flowers, 
prairies,  and  fertile  in  all  the  appliances  of 
civilized  life.  Ten  years  ago  the  now  flour¬ 
ishing  City  of  St.  Paul  was  a  small  mis¬ 
sionary  station,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  denomination  of  Christians.  A  few  rude 
houses,  built  by  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
and  travelers  and  trappers,  interspersed  with 
Indian  wigwams,  aflforded  much  that  was  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  not  a  little  to  interest  if  not 
startle  the  chance  traveler. 

Among  the  teachers  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
■oaary  school  was  Harriet  £.  Bishop,  a  woman 
of  courage,  penetration,  ezhaustless  buoyancy 
of  spirits,  close  observation,  and  womanly 
freedom  of  speech.  Altogether,  Harriet  E. 
Bishop  is  no  ordinary  person. 

She  went  out  with  a  single  purpose  in  view, 
and  while  she  cheerfully  and  patiently  acquit¬ 
ted  herself  of  her  allotted  task,  she  is  suddenly 
roused  to  find  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
population,  and  the  wilderness  has  already 
blossomed  as  the  rose.  She  opens  her  eyes  to 
the  fact,  and  writes  a  book,  in  which  she  gives 
ns  her  experience,  naively  afibrding  ns  gleams 
of  her  own  fair  self,  not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  her  book. 

The  people  of  Minnesota  ought  to  give  Har¬ 
riet  Bishop  a  tract  of  laud,  and  build  her  a 
house  and  find  her  a  husband,  if  she  is  willing 
to  take  one,  that  she  may  plant  her  household 
gods  in  the  midst  of  scenes  which  have  wit¬ 
nessed  her  toils.  She  is  an  enthusiast  in  the 
matters  of  Minnesota ;  a  land  speculator  could 
do  no  better  than  induce  such  a  woman,  with  a 
warm  heart,  lively  fancy,  and  fluent  tongue, 
to  describe  his  land,  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  and  hie  fortune  is  made. 

Some  of  her  descriptions  have  a  freshness 
about  them  which  imparts  a  grace  superior  to 
any  mere  artistic  eflfects.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  her 

rmsT  sxBBATH  nr  unnisota. 

"  The  day  succeeding  my  arrival  waa  the 
Sabbath,  and  aa  yet 

'  Tbs  (KMiod  of  tbs  ebareb-golof  bsll, 

Hmss  pniriss  sod  bluflk  nsrer  bsstd.' 

•  rtoBAL  Bosn ;  sa,  Fissi  Tbam  os  HissasiiTi  By 

HsIrisssB  *  Os 


3  0  T  i..  ♦ 

“  To  the  poor  Indian  all  days  are  alike. 
Only'a  few  had,  who  learned  to  keep  it  holy, 
assembled  at  the  mission  house  for  worship ;  a 
messenger  being  sent  ‘  to  invite  others  to  coma 
in,’  the  room  was  soon  full.  Some  listened 
with  profound  attention  ;  others  remained  in 
listiess  indifiTerence,  and  others  quietly  dozed 
in  their  seats.  A  few  were  inclined  to  laugh, 
some  left,*but  most  remained  until  the  services 
closed. 

“  Then  commenced  their  favorite  game  of 
ball,  arrangements  for  the  same  having  been 
going  on  all  the  morning,  which  continued  for 
several  successive  daya  The  competitors  for 
the  prize  placed  their  most  valuable  treae- 
ures  upon  a  pole,  which  waa  carried  around  by 
two  girls  to  receive  the  ‘  stakes,’  and  when 
the  last  was  entered,  the  game  commenced. 
The  ball  is  thrown  and  caught  by  a  small  cir¬ 
cle,  with  leather  bands  on  one  side,  attached 
to  a  lever  two  or  three  feet  long.  When  nn. 
caught,  the  women  fly  off  in  its  pursuit,  and 
though  they  have  no  other  interest  in  the  game, 
they  seem  equally  engaged  with  the  men.  In 
this  game  the  wives  of  the  chief  were  most  ac¬ 
tive.  In  passing  our  door  one  of  them  waa 
kindly  admonished  of  her  sin,  and  reminded 
of  the  sorrow  her  Christian  mother  would  have 
to  know  she  was  thus  engaged.  '  She  knew,’ 
she  said,  ‘  her  mother  would  feel  very  bad ; 
but  she  was  far  away  and  could  not  know  it, 
and  besides,  her  boy’s  father  (a  term  fbr 
husband)  bade  her  ‘  so  bad,*  she  could  not  re¬ 
fuse.’  They  literally  ‘  strip  themselves  for  the 
race,’  and  when  fully  aroused,  ascend  the  bluff 
with  the  fleetness  of  a  fawn — with  unaffected 
grace  of  motion  and  dignity  of  mien. 

“  Toward  evening  two  Frenchmen  were  seen 
approaching  the  village.  Suspicion  was  im¬ 
mediately  rife  with  the  villagers  that  they 
were  bringing  with  them  ‘  fire  water ;’  and 
some  of  them  came  in  breathless  haste,  en¬ 
treating  Dr.  Williamson  to  prevent  it,  for  too 
well  they  knew  its  disastrous  consequencea 
As  a  people,  they  were  intemperate  I  Yet 
some  had  taken  the  pledge  for  a  specified 
number  of  ’  moons,’  and  did  not  wish  the 
temptation  there.  Bnt  viciona  and  venal 
white  men  are  responsible  for  the  evil ;  foa- 
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getting  that  for  thii  ‘  God  will  nrelj  bring 
them  into  judgment’ 

“  In  the  afternoon,  religions  scrrices  in  En¬ 
glish  were  held — some  half  dozen  persons 
•oming  from  almost  as  manj  miles  distant 
And  this  was  mj  first  Sabbath — these  were 
privileges  I  should  rarely  enjoy  after  a  few 
more  days  I  I  thought  of  friends  far,  far 
away,  worshiping  God  under  very  different 
sircumstances ;  but  I  had  no  wish  to  return. 
I  was  happy  in  the^rugged  path  I  had  chosen, 
for  I  felt  that  now  life  had  commenced  in  ear¬ 
nest” 

Her  study  of  the  Indian  character  was  nnder 
most  favorable  circumstances;  yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  direct  and  indirect  associ¬ 
ations  with  a  superior  race  had  much  abated 
file  primeval  aristocracy  of  the  red  man.  His 
regal  robe,  of  the  skins  of  the  wild  beast,  deco¬ 
rated  with  Bcalp~and  wampum,  had  given  place 
to  the  embroidered  cloak  of  blue  broadcloth, 
which  the  Indian  so  much  affects,  or  the  toga¬ 
like  blanket,  while  the  rifie  had  super¬ 
seded  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  worse  yet,  the 
strong  drinks  of  the  whites  had  demoralized 
much,  and  introduced  a  new  but  unimproved 
play  of  the  passiona  The  Indian  which  she 
describes  in  the  following  study,  is  not  the 
primitive  nobleman  of  the  forest  whom  old 
General  Lee,  after  a  familiarity  with  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  used  to  declare  the 
only  well-bred  people  in  the  world ;  nor  arc 
they  those  to  whom  the  painter  West,  in  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  enthusiasm,  enough  to 
make  his  Quaker  coat  turn  pale,  could  only 
compare  the  Apollo  Belvidere — “My  God, 
how  like  a  young  Mohawk  Chief  I”  But  they 
are  men  whom  nearly  three  centuries  have 
degraded  by  ali  the  vices  of  civilization.  She 
thus  speaks  of  the 

■TUDT  OF  Cn>Uir  CHAIUCTSR. 

“  I  now  found  that  all  my  book-knowledge 
of  Indian  life  and  character  was  cursory,  and 
for  the  most  part  i'''y>rrect.  The  world  has 
been  taught  to  admir..  lifiin  for  his  noble  traits, 
his  manly  bearing,  and  bis  alieged  remem¬ 
brance  of  trifling  acts  of  kindness.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  it  is  true,  are  remembered,  but  more  with 
tiie  expectation  of  repetition  than  a  return. 
Revenge  is  always  sweet  to  the  Indian,  though 
ha  is  a  base  coward,  and  each  believes  and  de¬ 
clares  every  other  man  of  the  tribe  to  be  a 
thief  and  a  liar.  They  have  no  confidence 
la  each  other,  and  of  eowio  do  not  oc- 


pect  confidence  in  return.  Their  habits  aro 
disgustingly  filthy,  and  their  dress,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  extremely  unchaste.  The  men 
wear  cloth  leggins  coming  to  the  knees,  a 
breechlet  of  the  same,  a  calico  shirt,  and  a 
blanket  completes  their  toilet  No  bat  is  worn, 
but  the  head  is  covered  with  rude  ornaments, 
and  a  heavy  mass  of  wampum,  often  very  ex¬ 
pensive,  adorns  the  neck.  In  winter  moccasins 
are  worn,  but  in  summer  more  frequently  the 
feet  are  bare.  The  women  wear  the  cloth  leg- 
gins,  a  short  skirt  of  the  same  material,  and 
an  open  *  short  gown,’  with  the  blanket. 
Frequently  the  entire  rim  of  the  ear  is  pierced, 
and  adorned  with  ‘jewels  of  silver,’  or  some¬ 
thing  resembling  it 

“  Instinct,  more  than  reason,  is  the  guide  of 
the  red  man.  He  repudiates  improvement, 
despises  manual  effort  For  ages  has  the  heart 
been  imbedded  in  moral  pollution.  His  visits 
to  the  mission-house  are  both  ‘  in  season  and 
out  of  season.’  No  room  is  too  sacred  for  in¬ 
trusion,  and  the  moccasined  feet  give  no  warn¬ 
ing  of  approach.  Whatever  the  demand,  it  is 
satisfied,  if  possible,  by  those  who  ‘  watch  for 
their  souls,’  and  labor  for  the  improvement 
and  redemption  of  the  race.  Ah  I  what  de¬ 
vout  thanksgiving  ascends  to  Heaven,  when 
one  of  these  children  of  nature  finds  refnge 
beneath  the  Cross,  and  grace  commences  its 
refining  process  upon  the  heart  I  Humble, 
contrite,  and  devout,  and  the  change  is  visi¬ 
ble  to  all. 

“  The  blanket,  as  worn  by  the  Indian,  is  t 
formidable  beu'ricr  to  his  advance  in  arts  or 
agriculture.  When  this  is  forever  dispensed 
with,  then  his  hands  will  be  free  to  grasp  the 
mechanic’s  tools  or  guide  the  plow.  It  is  both 
graceful  and  chaste  in  their  eye,  and  to  adopt 
the  white  man’s  costume  is  a  great  obstacle  to 
their  becoming  Christians — a  requisition  too 
humiliating,  for  they  have  personal  as  well  as 
national  pride.” 

DmtAii  DAMoa. 

"  ‘Come  quick  and  see  an  Indian  dance,’ 
shouted  half  a  dozen  eager,  bright-eyed,  rof^- 
cheeked  little  girls,  rushing  into  ray  rooniL 

“  It  needed  no  repetition,  and  ‘  all  eager  I 
hastened  the  scene  to  behold.’  ‘But,  what T 
where!  where  are  they!’  I  inquired,  as)  saw 
nothing  unnsnal— nothing  answering  to  the 
descriptions  of  an  ‘  Indian  dance,’  of  which  I 
had  so  often  heard. 

"  •  Why,  dewn  there  among  the  treen ;  don’t 
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yon  «ee  Ihi'm?'  they  exclaimed,  pointing  at 
tlie  eame  time  to  where  the  brook  wound  its 
way  amid  the  dark  foliage ;  and  there,  dodg¬ 
ing  among  the  trees,  in  hasty  preparations  for 
something,  were  scores  of  half  nude  forms. 

“  ‘  You  don’t  call  that  a  dance,  surely  V 

“  ‘  No,  not  yet ;  but  they  arc  getting  ready 
for  one;  you  see  they  arc  painting  them¬ 
selves  ;  they’ll  come  up  pretty  soon.  You  sec 
they  use  the  water  for  a  looking  glasa’ 

“  Finding  it  was  only  the  preparation  for  a 
*  dance  ’  that  I  had  been  called  to  witness,  wo 
returned  to  discuss  a  waiting  dinner,  leaving 
the  dancers  to  complete  their  toilet.  Soon 
the  focus  of  attraction  was  a  circle  of  these 
fanta.stically  painted  and  gaily  ornamented 
beings,  seated  in  their  own  peculiar  manner, 
with  feet  crossed,  and  in  the  center  stood  their 
chief,  Shackopee,  making  a  speech.  He  was 
enthusiastically  cheered  at  the  termination  of 
each  sentence  by  the  usual  guttural  ‘  ugh,  ugh.’ 

“A  rich,  full  intonation  gave  an  eloquent 
flow  of  sound,  and  his  powers  of  oratory  stood 
confessed,  though  the  language  was  not  un¬ 
derstood.  His  design,  however,  was  to  stim- 
nlate  his  band  to  deeds  of  virtuous  daring  and 
hatred  to  enemies ;  and  he  closed  with  an  as¬ 
surance  to  the  whites  who  stood  around,  that 
they  sought  not  for  whisky  in  the  ‘  begging 
dance’  almut  to  commence,  but  food  and 
clothing,  though  they  would  not  refuse  a  little 
wine! 

“  I  passed  on  to  the  school-room,  where  or¬ 
der  was  scarcely  restored  when  a  train  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  stalwart  men  drew  up  di¬ 
rectly  in  front,  forming  the  ring  for  the  dance. 
It  was  truly  an  imposing  scene,  in  which  the 
weaker  sex  were  not  allowed  to  join.  No 
'  woman’s  rights  principles  ’  tolerated  there ! 
But  they  seemed  fully  to  participate  in  the 
enjoyment,  and  rejoice  ih  the  privilege  of 
spectators.  Moving  round  and  round,  each 
man  strikes  his  heels  into  the  earth,  which  is 
soon  beat  firmly,  the  limbs  and  muscles  all 
keeping  time  with  tlie  deep  guttural  sound 
and  the  muffled  bass  drum.  At  well  under¬ 
stood  intervals,  each  strikes  his  hand  npon  his 
mouth,  sending  forth  shrill  notes,  which  once 
beard  are  never  forgotten,  though  no  lan¬ 
guage,  oan  convey  a  just  idea  of  them. 

“  Now,  as  by  common  consent,  with  no  ap¬ 
parent  signal,  they  draw  off  in  a  straight  line, 
passing  on  to  the  next  prearranged  point ;  so 
continuing  during  the  day,  and  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  for  days,  or  until  their  strength  is  cz- 


IScpt, 

hansted.  Presents  of  blankets,  flour  and 
pork,  of  considerable  value,  are  often  made 
them,  which  the  performers  divide  among 
themselves. 

“  On  this  occasion,  the  dancers  were  in  the 
ncme  of  excitement,  and  presents  were  fast  ac¬ 
cumulating,  when  a  voice  came  booming 
across  the  river,  bidding  them  cease  their 
pleasures  and  prepare  for  revenge.  A  com¬ 
pany  of  Chippewas  had  come  upon  their  de¬ 
serted  village,  and  a  brother  and  son  had  been 
killed,  and  the  scalps  carried  off  in  triumph, 
the  informant  having  ‘  alone  escaped  to  tell 
them.’  Alas  1  what  consternation  seized  them  I 
There  was  an  unceremonious  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  with  strong  desires  for  revenge  legible  on 
every  countenance.  Curses  and  bitter  threats 
were  heard  instead  of  shouts  of  hilarity,  and 
the  women,  who  could  not  engage  in  the  revel, 
were  now  flying  through  the  street,  panting 
to  draw  the  reeking  knife  from  the  heart  of  a 
Chippewa,  and  exhibit  the  scalp  as  a  trophy 
of  victory. 

“  The  warriors  and  braves  hastened  to  the 
deposit  of  canoes,  and  dextrously  plied  the 
paddle  for  up-stream,  leaving  the  old  men  and 
women  to  make  their  way  home,  thirty  miles 
distant,  as  Itest  they  might.  The  whole  affair 
proved  to  be  a  bold  but  successful  intent  to 
break  up  the  scene  of  revelry. 

“  The  ‘  begging  dance  ’  was  afterward,  until 
the  removal  of  the  tribe,  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  onr  streets,  being  quite  a  lucrative 
business  to  the  performers. 

“  One  of  the  most  novel  and  ludicrous  per¬ 
formances  of  the  kind  I  ever  witnessed  was 
by  a  company  of  some  fifty  boys,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years  old,  under  the  tutelage  of  old 
Hock-e-wph-ta.  They  were  in  the  gala  of 
‘  full  dreas,’  or  rather  wn-dress,  and  were  not 
the  most  submissive  to  discipline.  The  mouth 
of  the  old  decrepit,  deposed  chief  was  drawn 
to  a  ‘  broad  grin  ’  as  he  gave  orders  and  wit¬ 
nessed  the  progress  of  liif,. refractory  pupils. 
In  spite  of  scolding  ij^^coaxing,  the  boys 
would  frequently  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  and  the 
tin-pan  musie  failed  in  its  harmonizing  de¬ 
sign.” 

Of  the  future  of  Minnesota,  Miss  Bishop 
speaks  in  a  hopeful,  almost  prophetic  spirit 
It  Is  evidently  to  her  a  “  pleasant  land,”  a 
land  abounding  in  all  that  is  grateful  to  the 
lips  and  pleasing  to  the  eysi  Its  mineral  and 
agricultural  reeonreee  are  very  groat,  while 
in  richness,  scenery  and  variety  of  landscsipe 
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it  ii  without  a  rival.  The  grc*!  lakei  and 
rivers  of  the  vast  West  approach  or  penetrate 
its  boundaries,  as  if  in  admiration  of  its  beauty. 

In  the  process  of  time  Mias  Bishop  visits  the 
East,  and  thus  details  a  conversation  in  a  rail¬ 
way  car.  It  is  the  language  of  a  thinking 
mind  and  generous  heart  It  would  be  well 
if  the  country  were  richer  in  such  women. 

«  During  the  summer  of  1855  I  was  travel¬ 
ing  in  a  rail-car  in  Eastern  New  York,  and 
occupying  seats  near  me  were  a  well-informed 
gentleman  and  lady.  Conversation,  from 
commonplace  topics,  became  interesting,  and 
finally  turned  upon  the  West  in  general,  and 
Minnesota  in  particular ;  the  country,  its  mer¬ 
its  and  demerits,  were  pretty  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  in  an  interval  of  silence  the  gen¬ 
tleman  inquired  if  I  ‘  knew  Mias  B — ,  princi¬ 
pal  of  a  seminary  at  St.  Paul  t' 

“  ‘  Oh,  very  well,  sir.  la  she  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  yours  ?’ 

“  ‘  More  by  reputation  than  personally.  I 
have  met  her  but  once,  and  that  on  her  way 
West.  She  was  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  your  Territory,  I  believe.’ 

“  ‘  She  was  there  at  an  early  day,  and  has, 
I  think,  the  reputation  of  establishing  the  first 
permanent  citizen  school,  and  that  under  the 
most  unpromising  and  discouraging  circum¬ 
stances.’ 

“  He  replied,  ’  I  thought  it  at  the  time  a 
very  hazardous  enterprise,  and  tried  to  dis¬ 
suade  her  from  it ;  but  the  reports  of  her  suc¬ 
cess  have  happily  justified  the  undertaking. 
She  is  still  there,  I  suppose  V 

“  ‘At  present  she  is  in  the  East.’ 

“  ‘  Not  to  remain  T’ 

“  ‘Only  a  few  months.  Her  health  was 
slightly  impaired  and  her  energies  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  exhausted  by  being  overtaxed,  and  a 
suspension  of  effort  was  deemed  advisable, 
which  she  is  improving  in  visiting  friends.’ 

“  ‘It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to 
meet  her,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  my  good  for¬ 
tune.  I  owe  her  an  apology  for  skepticism 
when  she  was  so  sanguine.  You  will  please 
bear  her  my  kind  remembrances  and  hearty 
congratulations  on  her  success,  with  the  hope 
that  she  has  not  forgoUm  but  forgiven.' 

“  ‘  Receive  now  the  assurance,’  said  I.  ‘  I 
grant  absolution,  and  we  will  shake  hands  as 
old  friends  1’ 

“  The  surprise  we  leave  the  reader  to  im¬ 
agine. 

“  ‘  And  now,’  says  be,  ‘  tell  me,  were  there 


no  disappointments — was  there  nothing  to  mar 
your  felicity  T  in  short,  have  you  never  re¬ 
gretted  going?’ 

“  ‘  If  there  were  no  clouds,  we  would  not 
appreciate  the  blessing  of  the  sun ;  no  dark 
nights,  we  would  not  so  fully  enjoy  the  full 
moon’s  influence.  Shadows  have  fallen  upon 
my  pathway,  but  many  genial  rays  of  sunshine 
have  gleamed  upon  my  heart ;  and  so  far  from 
regretting  that  I  closed  my  ears  to  your  ad¬ 
vice,  and  willfully  persevered,  as  some  thought, 
against  all  counsel,  it  has  been  a  constant 
theme  of  rejoicing  that,  at  that  early  day,  lut 
the  poUi  of  my  “  teepee  ”  in  Minnesota.’ 

“  ‘  But  you  must  have  found  much  that  was 
uncouth  and  uncongenial — must  have  experi¬ 
enced  much  of  the  “  roughing  of  life.”  ’ 

“  ‘  Well,  you  know  it  is  said  that  honey 
may  be  extracted  from  the  bitterest  flowers. 
This  is  as  true  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical 
world.  I  found  a  moral  necessity,  as  well  as 
a  moral  philosophy,  in  closing  my  eyes  and 
seeing  only  the  fair  side  of  the  picture ;  in 
short,  of  making  the  best  of  everything,  and 
waiting  the  change  that  was  fast  developing. 
And  every  difficulty  and  trial  surmounted 
have  but  attached  me  more  closely  to  my 
adopted  home.’ 

‘‘  ‘  Would  you  not  prefer  to  remain  East, 
provided  you  could  bring  all  that  attaches 
you  there?’ 

“  ‘  My  preferences  are  all  Western.  No ;  I 
can  scarcely  imagine  an  inducement  sufficient 
to  keep  me  in  the  East  My  heart  is  not  al¬ 
ienated  from  my  friends ;  but  we  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  near  those  we  love.  The  world  has 
claims  upon  us,  which,  if  we  disregard,  we  for 
felt  the  favor  of  Heaven.  I  love  my  native 
State  with  the  fondness  of  a  first — a  girlish 
love  ;  but  my  adopted  one  with  the  true  dele¬ 
tion  of  vioman'e  love.  I  left  the  former  at  the 
call  of  duty,  and  that  alone  would  take  me 
from  the  latter.’ 

”  ‘  And  you  have,  really,  all  the  glories  and 
excellences  there  that  are  represented  ?’ 

“  ‘  The  half  never  has  and  never  can  be 
UAd.' 

*'  ‘  Have  you  any  foreign  population  V 

“  ‘  No  more  than  is  essential  for  “  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.”  There  are  Ger¬ 
mans,  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  many  of  whom 
are  independent,  good,  industrious  citizens, 
quiet  and  law-abiding,  such  as  are  no  detri¬ 
ment  to  our  population.’ 

‘‘  ‘  Your  Territory  is  reputed  healthy,  with 
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no  agne,  and  no  disease  common  to  the  coun¬ 
try.' 

“  ‘  I  know  of  no  diyeasc  peculiar  to  the 
aoiintry.  B'ld  whMy  is  carrying  off  its  vic¬ 
tims  by  scores ;  and  though  the  world  is  bet- 
t  T  off  to  l)C  rid  of  them,  and  none  layeth  it  to 
heart  when  the  drunkiwd  is  gone,  yet  others 
are  coming  np  to  take  their  places  ;  and  this 
wHl  Ik*  the  case  until  the  liquor  trade  is  sup- 
pres=(  d.’ 

“  ‘  Can  nothing  lie  done  to  stop  the  abomin¬ 
able  traffic?’ 

“  ‘Not  so  long  as  the  majority  of  our  legis¬ 
lators  arc  men  who  cater  to  the  public  favor, 
and  wink  at  iniquity — buying  their  votes  with 
whisky,*  and  licensing  those  places  of  sin 
where  the  vender  of  vice,  pauperism  and 
death  is  seeking  to  entrap  every  youth  in  a 
community.  I  tell  you  we  want  men  of  mor¬ 
al  principle — men  who  shall  join  the  ranks  of 
those  who  stand  up  fearlessly  in  the  defense 
of  morality  and  temperance.’ 

“  ‘  You  hope  for  the  dawning  of  a  brighter 
day?’ 

“  ‘  There  is  a  strong  army  who  will  never 
eeasc  to  hope,  to  fight  and  pray.’  ” 

The  writer  is  no  mean,  political  economist, 
as  is  evidimt  by  a  further  conversation  with 
her  railway  friends.  The  gentleman  asks : 

“  ‘  Well,  are  you  posted  in  commercial  and 
financial  matters?  Are  there  any  opportuni¬ 
ties  remaining  for  profitable  investments  ?’ 

“  ‘  As  good  as  any  yet  made,  and  there  will 
be  for  years  to  come.  I  never  urge  one  disin¬ 
clined  to  go,  for  I  remember  one  who  came,  as 
he  said,  induced  by  my  representations  of  the 
country,  through  the  press.  He  landed  in  a 
rainy,  unpleasant  day,  gazed  around,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  all  a  humbug,  and  left  in  disgust. 
Others,  by  the  same  means,  were  induced  to 
come,  arrived  under  diflTerent  circumstances, 
their  souls  clear  from  mists  and  fogs,  and  yet 
rejoice  in  their  decision.  But  to  those  predis¬ 
posed,  I  say,  as  I  have  said  to  you,  “  Tlie  half 
never  was  told,  and  you  cannot  regret  the 
change.”  We  want  none  but  sterling,  upright 
men  of  strong  moral  principle,  who  will  stand 
firm  on  the  side  of  Right — who  will  build  up 
and  not  pull  down  society.’ 

“  ‘  What  is  the  encouragement  to  profession¬ 
al  men  ?  Any  openings  for  them  ?’ 

“  ‘  Every  profession  is  crowded,  and  yet  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  more.  Hundreds  of  law¬ 
yers  contrive  to  fine  employment.  The  doctor 
hres,  though  there  should  be  one  to  every  sick 


person  ;  merchants  in  the  various  branches  of 
trade  all  do  a  thriving  business  ;  mechanics 
are  never  idle,  aud  have  high  wages  ;  the  mil¬ 
liners  and  dressmakers  even  covet  rest,  but 
find  it  not ;  in  short,  there  is  no  branrh  of  hon¬ 
est,  respectable  business  but  meets  a  sure  re¬ 
ward,  and  is  fast  leading  on  to  fortune.  One 
of  our  most  wealthy  business  men,  a  banker 
and  real  estate  dealer,  went  to  St.  Paul  with 
only  six  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
in  his  pocket.  He  was  honest  and  up¬ 
right,  doing  whatever  his  hand.s  found  to  do 
with  energy  and  dispatch ;  and  though  he 
met  many  reverses  during  the  first  few 
months,  in  three  years  he  was  worth  more  than 
a  clear  hundred  thousand  dollars,  neither  ob¬ 
tained  fraudulently,  nor  by  a  niggardly  spirit, 
but  by  prudent  forethought  and  a  run  of 
“  good  luck.”  He  has  merited  a  reputation 
for  lienevolencc,  and  his  hand  is  ever  open  to 
the  poor,  and  he  is  indeed  worthy  of  his  “  good 
fortune.”  ’ 

“  ‘  Such  cases  are  probably  rare  ?’ 

“  ‘  By  no  means.  Neither  docs  every  one  meet 
with  the  same  success,  but  I  have  in  my  mind 
many  parallel  instances.  But  money-making 
is  an  inferior  consideration,  though  well 
enough  in  its  place.  The  well-being  and  im¬ 
provement  of  society  should  be  the  predomi¬ 
nant  aim  of  every  citizen.  Honey  should  be 
sought  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end.’ 

“  ‘  Very  true,  but  is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  have  been 
drawn  there  by  the  hope  of  gain  ?’ 

“  ‘  The  majority,  no  doubt ;  yet  with  very 
many  it  has  been  a  secondary  object.  True, 
our  city  could  not  be  built  without  money, 
and  a  vast  amount  has  been  expended  there, 
and  not  only  at  the  capital  but  throughout 
the  Territory,  in  an  almost  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  We  want  men  of  capital,  an^ 
rejoice  that  we  have  them,  and  that  others  are 
still  going.’ 

“  ‘  What  say  you,  wife,’  said  he,  turning  to 
the  lady  by  bis  side,  ‘  to  going  to  Minnesota?’ 

“  ‘  Where  thou  goest  I  will  go,’  she  replied, 
‘  and  you  are  well  aware  that  I  have  long  de¬ 
sired  a  Western  home.’ 

“  ‘  And  ere  many  months  wo  will  have  one, 
if  fortune  and  Providence  favor  ns.  I  have 
long  desired  to  >ee  the  West,  with  the  design  of 
locating  if  favorably  impressed.’  ” 

Western  marriages  are  extemporised  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  we  should  think,  to  a  hazardous  degree, 
if  we  may  judge  by  a  continuance  of  the  dia- 
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logue,  which  is  maintained  with  epirit  and 
eomc  considerable  humor  on  the  part  of  the 
lady.  She  is  discreet,  and  takes  a  cheerful  com- 
mou-aenae  view  of  life  and  events,  as  is  most 
evident : 

“  ‘  Now  allow  me  to  make  inquiries  relative 
to  the  teachers  whom  the  Boai'd  of  Education 
has  scut  to  the  West?  Several  hundreds  have 
gone  from  Yankee  land,  I  think?’ 

“  ‘  Some  four  hundred  since  we  met  eight 
years  ago,  and  these  are  scattered  from  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific.’ 

“  ‘  But  it  is  generaliy  believed  that  Hymen 
is  playing  the  mischief  with 'them,  and  that 
they  soon  leave  the  public  for  the  yrivaU 
schools!’ 

“  ‘  So  it  used  to  be  told  in  the  East,  that 
whenever  a  boat  threw  out  her  plank  at  any 
of  the  Western  towns,  a  score  of  young  men, 
filed  theron,  would  extend  an  arm  from  each 
ade  with  ‘'Iltve  a  husband,  Misst"  to  any 
young  lady  who  might  pass  to  the  shore. 

“  ‘  I  am  a  little  incredulous  respecting  the 
truth  of  this,  or  the  agreeable  question  has 
very  fre<iuently  been  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  But  seriously,  only  one  hundred  or 
thereabouts  of  the  four  hundred  have  become 
entangled  in  the  web  of  matrimony,  a  number 
too  small  rather  than  too  large.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  quite  desirable,  1  presume,  that  all 
who  go  should  permanently  locate  West  ?’ 

“  ‘  It  is  hoped  that  none  will  ever  return 
East  for  a  home.  Their  influence  is  needed 
West,  which,  when  concentrated  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  circle,  is,  in  many  instances,  even  greater 
than  before.  But  instead  of  Hymen’s  playing 
the  mischief  with  teachers,  as  you  say,  it  is 
rather  with  the  pupils.  Why,  it  was  at  one 
time  proverbial  *•  if  one  wants  to  get  married, 
attend  Miss  B.’s  school.”  Several  of  my  pu¬ 
pils  from  thirteen  years  and  upward  have  en¬ 
tered  the  state  of  matrimony,  and  from  being 
trained  in  a  school-room,  have  begun  them¬ 
selves  the  training  of  a  household.  The  woo¬ 
ing,  in  some  cases,  is  done  up  in  quick  time. 

"  ‘  The  most  expeditious  case  in  which  1  was 


especialiy  interested,  was  that  of  a  young  miai 
of  fifteen. 

“  ‘  One  evening  as  she  left  the  school-room, 
I  noticed  a  tall  six-footer  standing  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  vacant  lot,  who  joined  her  _a8  she 
passed  along.  The  following  day  she  was  net 
in  her  accustomed  seat,  and  on  the^  third  day 
she  entered  for  her  books,  saying  with  a  hap¬ 
py  countenance,  that  she  should  “  not  be  at 
school  any  more.”  “Why  not?”  I  inquired. 
“  Oh,  I  was  married  yesterday !”  she  replied. 

“  ‘  Why  did  you  not  acquaint  me  with 
your  intentions,  my  dear  ?  This  is  altogether 
too  great  a  surprise !’ 

“  ‘  I  should  have  done  so  had  I  known  it 
myself,  but  he  never  asked  me  until  yesterday, 
and  we  were  murried  last  evening.’ 

“  ‘You  have  known  him  well,  I  presume?* 

“  ‘  1  never  saw  him  until  the  day  before. 
He  a.sked  me,  and  I  didn’t  like  to  say  No,  so  I 
am  a  married  woman.’ 

“  ‘By  this  time  every  scholar  in  the  room 
was  choking  with  suppressed  laughter,  and  1 
stepped  into  the  porch  with  the  departing  pu¬ 
pil,  and  was  there  introduced  to  her  hu°laad, 
who  in  reply  to  my  regrets  said  he  too  was 
“sorry  to  take  her  away,  but  didn’t  see  but  he 
must  do  so.”  They  had  met  for  the  first  time 
in  the  street,  where  he  had  been  awaiting  her, 
having  seen  her  os  she  entered  the  school¬ 
room.  A  ride  was  at  once  agreed  on,  and  as 
she  had  no  family  friends  to  advise  with,  the 
ride  resulted  in  an  engagement,  and  the  en¬ 
gagement  in  marriage  of  course.  He  was  an 
honest  yeoman  of  the  backwoods,  and  though 
never  since  heard  from,  they  arc  doubtless  en¬ 
joying  life  in  a  quiet,  thriving  way.’  ” 

The  work  is  interesting  to  the  causual 
reader  from  its  fresh,  sprightly  manner,  its 
many  anecdotes,  related  with  much  tact,  and 
its  record  of  a  country  so  new  and  unadulter¬ 
ated  ;  while,  to  the  traveler  and  the  emigrant, 
it  affords  numerous  details  and  valuable  sta¬ 
tistics,  which  will  do  much  to  afford  him  a 
clear,  intelligent  view  of  the  people  and  couu- 
try. 
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THB  GREAT  THELL 

AKD  THE  ENGLISH  C 

"IT'K  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whis- 
X  pers  of  Tanity  and  pursue  with  eagerness 
the  phantoms  of  a  name,  attend  to  the  history 
of  one  richer  than  Rassclas — even  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  one  Peter  Thellusson,  late  of  the  city 
of  liondon,  merchant 

It  is  now  sixty-two  years  mncc  Peter  Thel- 
Insson  tool!  stock  of  his  worldly  possessions, 
and  found  that  he  had  £600,000  in  money,  and 
lands  of  the  annual  value  of  £4,500.  Peter 
Thellusson  had  satisfied  the  ordinary  ambition 
of  an  English  bourgeois« — he  had  founded  a 
family.  Peter  Isaac,  the  son  of  his  youth  and 
the  prop  of  his  house,  was  heir  to  £35,000  a 
year  in  money  and  land,  and  might  claim  to 
be  a  born  gentleman. 

Peers  and  peeresses  might  hereafter  spring 
in  intermediate  succession  from  the  loins  of 
that  denisen  of  a  dingy  little  back  parlor  be¬ 
hind  the  Bank.  The  best  men  upon  'Change 
envied  the  rich  and  prosperous  Peter  Tbellus- 
son,  who  had  no  object  of  ambition  unsatis¬ 
fied.  Peter  was  of  a  different  mind :  be  had 
not  nearly  money  enough.  Let  other  men  be 
satisfied  to  found  one  family.  Peter  was 
lucky  enough  to  have  three  sons,  and  he  would 
found  three  families. 

It  was  not  that  he  loved  his  sons  or  his  sons’ 
eons,  but  it  was  the  hope  and  desire  of  this 
magnificently  posthumous  miser  to  associate 
his  name  in  future  generations  with  three  co¬ 
lossal  fortunes.  If  he  did  not  love  his  sons 
be  did  not  hate  them  |  he  was  simply  indiffei^ 
ent  to  every  thing  except  to  his  own  cherished 
object.  Peter  Thellusson  took  the  very  best 
legal  advice,  and  made  a  will.  He  left  a  few 
trifling  legacies,  probably  to  show  that  no  un¬ 
natural  antipathy  to  his  children  tainted  that 
will  with  mania ;  but  bis  great  fortune  was  all 
conveyed  to  trustees.  It  was  to  accumulate 
until  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  off¬ 
spring  of  Peter,  and  alive  or  begotten  at  the 
moment  of  Peter’s  death,  should  also  be  de¬ 
funct  No  one  of  the  children  or  granchil- 
dren  who  bad  ever  looked  Peter  in  the  face, 
or  trembled  in  his  presence,  or  squalled  at  the 
sound  of  his  harsh,  hard  voice,  should  ever  be 
the  richer  for  Peter’s  wealth.  "  And  the  rich 
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man  also  died.”  Twelve  months  after  making 
this  will,  and  sixty-one  years  from  the  present 
time,  Peter  was  gathered  to  bis  unknown  fa¬ 
thers.  The  will  was  opened,  and  created  sen¬ 
sations  which  vibrated  through  the  land  in 
widening  circles.  Our  law  books  picture  to 
us  the  blank  disappointment  of  the  then  living 
relatives,  the  gentle  cachinations  of  a  past 
generation  of  lawyers,  and  the  gaping  wonder 
of  the  general  public.  There  were  three  sons 
and  six  grandsons  of  this  malignant  old  mer¬ 
chant  then  alive,  all  destined  to  live  the  life 
of  Tantalus;  to  see  this  great  pagoda  tree 
growing  up  before  them,  yet  never  to  pluck 
one  unit  of  its  fruit.  The  terms  of  the  will 
enjoined  that  when  the  lost  survivor  of  all  the 
nine  children  and  grandchildren  should  yield 
up  bis  breath  then  the  charm  was  to  end ;  the 
great  mountain  of  accumulated  wealth  was  to 
be  divided  into  three  portions,  and  one-third 
was  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  “  eldest  male 
lineal  descendants  ”  of  his  three  sons.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  done  what  he  liked  with  his  own,  and 
excluded  all  his  living  progeny  from  all  the 
benefit,  he  ends  with  a  whine  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  worthy  of  Sbylock  appealing  against 
mercy — he  had  earned  his  money  with  hon¬ 
esty  and  industry,  and  hoped  the  Legislature 
would  not  alter  his  will.  Of  course  the  first 
thing  that  followed  was  a  chancery  suit  of  the 
fattest  bulk. 

The  common-sense  view  of  the  case  would 
have  been  to  set  aside  the  will  as  the  product 
of  a  diseased  mind— a  mind  rendered  morbid 
as  to  its  disposing  powers  by  dwelling  upon 
an  irrational  object  But  Lords  Loughborough 
and  Alvanley  and  Eldon,  and  Judges  of  kin¬ 
dred  sympathies,  seem  to  have  been  led  by 
their  love  of  art  to  admire  the  skill  with 
which  the  technicalities  of  our  blessed  real 
property  law  bad  been  adapted  to  the  object 
of  this  old  trader.  The  litigation  went  up  to 
tb#  House  of  Lords  and  the  will  was  con¬ 
firmed.  This  affair  naturally  made  a  great 
noise. 

The  Legislature  took  it  up.  and  altboogb 
they  would  not  set  aside  the  will  by  an  ex  poet 
faOn  law,  they  branded  Peter  Thellosson’t 
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DO  agao,  and  no  disease  common  to  the  eoun- 
try.' 

“  ‘  I  know  of  no  diceaw;  peculiar  to  tbe 
•OTinfry.  Ji'id  whiAy  in  carrying  off  its  vic¬ 
tims  by  scores;  and  though  the  world  is  bet- 
t  >r  off  to  1)0  rid  of  them,  and  none  layeth  it  to 
heart  when  the  drunkiird  is  gone,  yet  others 
are  coming  up  to  take  their  places ;  and  this 
wHl  1)0  the  case  until  the  liquor  trade  is  sup¬ 
press) 

“  ‘  Can  nothitig  1)C  done  to  stop  the  abomin¬ 
able  traffic  T’ 

“  ‘Not  BO  long  as  the  mujority  of  our  legis¬ 
lators  are  men  who  cater  to  the  public  favor, 
and  wink  at  iniquity — buying  their  votes  with 
whisky,’  and  licensing  those  places  of  sin 
where  the  vender  of  vice,  pauperism  and 
death  is  seeking  to  entrap  every  yontli  in  a 
community.  1  tell  you  we  want  men  of  mor¬ 
al  principle — men  who  shall  join  the  ranks  of 
those  who  stand  up  fearlessly  in  tbe  defense 
of  morality  and  temperance.' 

“  ‘  You  hope  for  the  dawning  of  a  brighter 
day?’ 

“  ‘  There  is  a  strong  army  who  will  never 
eease  to  hope,  to  tight  and  pray.’  ” 

The  writer  is  no  mean,  political  economist, 
as  is  evident  by  a  further  conversation  with 
her  railway  friends.  The  gentleman  asks : 

“  ‘  Well,  are  you  posted  in  commercial  and 
financial  matters?  Arc  there  any  opportuni¬ 
ties  remaining  for  profitable  investments  ?’ 

“  ‘  As  good  as  any  yet  made,  and  there  will 
be  for  years  to  come.  I  never  urge  one  disin¬ 
clined  to  go,  for  I  remember  one  who  came,  a.s 
he  said,  induced  by  my  representations  of  the 
country,  through  the  press.  He  landed  in  a 
rainy,  unpleasant  day.  gazed  around,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  all  a  humbug,  and  left  in  disgust. 
Others,  by  the  same  means,  were  induced  to 
come,  arrived  under  different  circumstances, 
their  souls  clear  from  mists  and  fogs,  and  yet 
rejoice  in  their  decision.  But  to  those  predis¬ 
posed,  I  say,  a.s  I  have  said  to  you,  “  The  half 
never  was  told,  and  you  cannot  regret  the 
change.”  We  want  none  but  sterling,  upright 
men  of  strong  moral  principle,  who  will  stand 
Ann  on  the  side  of  Right — who  will  build  up 
and  not  pull  down  society.’ 

“  ‘  What  is  the  encouragement  to  profession¬ 
al  men  ?  Any  openings  for  them  ?’ 

“  ‘  Every  profession  is  crowded,  and  yet  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  more.  Hundreds  of  law¬ 
yers  contrive  to  fine  employment.  The  doctor 
fives,  though  there  should  be  one  to  every  sick 


person  ;  merchants  in  the  varions  branches  of 
trade  all  do  a  thriving  business  ;  mechanics 
arc  never  idle,  and  have  high  wages  ;  the  mil¬ 
liners  and  dressmakers  even  covet  rest,  but 
find  it  not ;  in  short,  there  is  no  branch  of  hon¬ 
est,  respectable  businesa  but  meets  a  sure  re¬ 
ward,  and  is  fast  leading  on  to  fortune.  One 
of  our  most  wealthy  business  men,  a  banker 
and  real  estate  dealer,  went  to  St  Paul  with 
only  six  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
in  his  pocket.  He  was  honest  and  up¬ 
right,  doing  whatever  his  hands  found  to  do 
with  energy  and  dispatch ;  and  though  be 
met  many  reverses  during  the  first  few 
months,  iu  three  years  he  was  worth  more  than 
a  clear  hundred  thousand  dollars,  neither  ob¬ 
tained  fraudulently,  nor  liy  a  niggardly  spirit, 
but  by  prudent  forethought  and  a  run  of 
“  good  luck.”  He  has  merited  a  reputation 
for  l)enevolence,  and  his  hand  is  ever  open  to 
the  poor,  and  he  is  indeed  worthy  of  his  ”  good 
fortune.”  ’ 

“  ‘  Such  cases  are  probably  rare  ?’ 

“  ‘  By  no  means.  Neither  docs  tvery  one  meet 
with  tbe  tame  success,  but  I  have  in  ray  mind 
many  parallel  instances.  But  money-making 
is  an  inferior  consideration,  though  well 
enough  in  its  place.  Tbe  well-being  and  im¬ 
provement  of  society  should  be  the  predomi¬ 
nant  aim  of  every  citizen.  Money  should  be 
sought  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end.’ 

“  ‘  Very  true,  but  is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  have  been 
drawn  there  by  the  hope  of  gain  ?’ 

“  ‘  The  majority,  no  doubt ;  yet  with  very 
many  it  has  been  a  secondary  object.  True, 
our  city  could  not  be  built  without  money, 
and  a  va«t  amount  has  been  expended  there, 
and  not  only  at  the  cnpibal  but  throughout 
the  Territory,  in  an  almost  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  We  want  men  of  capital,  an^ 
rejoice  that  we  have  them,  and  that  others  are 
still  going.’ 

“  ‘  What  say  you,  wife,’  said  he,  turning  to 
the  lady  by  his  side,  ‘  to  going  to  Minnesota?’ 

“  ‘  Where  thou  goest  I  will  go,’  she  replied, 
‘  and  you  are  well  aware  that  I  have  long  de¬ 
sired  a  Western  home.’ 

“  ‘  And  ere  many  months  wo  will  have  one, 
if  fortune  and  Providence  favor  us.  I  have 
long  desired  to  .*«  the  West,  with  the  design  of 
locating  if  favorably  impressed.’  ” 

Western  marriages  are  extemporised  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  we  should  think,  to  a  hazardous  degree, 
I  if  we  may  judge  by  a  continuance  of  the  dia- 
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logue,  which  is  maintaioed  wiih  rpirit  aod 
Bomc  cousidcrablc  humor  on  the  part  of  the 
lady.  She  ia  diacreet,  and  takes  a  cheerful  com- 
mou-seose  view  of  life  and  ereuts,  aa  is  moat 
evident : 

“  ‘  Now  allow  me  to  make  inquiries  relative 
to  the  teachers  whom  the  Board  of  Education 
has  scut  to  the  West  *  Several  hundreds  have 
gone  from  Yankee  land,  I  think?* 

“  *  Some  four  hundred  since  we  met  eight 
years  ago,  and  these  are  scattered  from  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific.’ 

“  ‘  But  It  is  generally  believed  that  Hymen 
is  playing  the  mischief  with  them,  and  that 
they  soon  leave  the  public  for  the  yrivaU 
schools  1’ 

“  *  So  it  used  to  be  told  in  the  East,  that 
whenever  a  boat  threw  out  her  plank  at  any 
of  the  Western  towns,  a  score  of  young  men, 
filed  theron,  would  extend  an  arm  from  each 
fflde  with  “ llave  a  hiuband,  Mint"  to  any 
young  lady  who  might  pass  to  the  shore. 

“  ‘  I  am  a  little  incredulous  respecting  the 
truth  of  this,  or  the  agreeable  question  has 
very  frwiuently  been  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  But  seriously,  only  one  hundred  or 
thereabouts  of  the  four  hundred  have  become 
entangled  in  the  web  of  matrimony,  a  number 
too  small  rather  than  too  large.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  quite  desirable,  1  presume,  that  all 
who  go  should  permanently  locate  West  ?’ 

“  ‘  It  is  hoped  that  none  will  ever  return 
East  for  a  home.  Their  infiuence  is  needed 
West,  which,  when  concentrated  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  circle,  is,  in  many  instances,  even  greater 
than  before.  But  instead  of  Hymen’s  playing 
the  mischief  with  teachers,  os  you  say,  it  is 
rather  with  the  pupils.  Why,  it  was  at  one 
time  proverbial  *'  if  one  wants  to  get  married, 
attend  Miss  B.’s  school.”  Several  of  my  pu¬ 
pils  from  thirteen  years  and  upward  have  en¬ 
tered  the  state  of  matrimony,  and  from  being 
trained  in  a  school-room,  have  begun  them¬ 
selves  the  training  of  a  household.  The  woo¬ 
ing,  in  some  cases,  is  done  up  in  qnick  time. 

"  ‘  The  most  expeditious  case  in  which  I  was 


especially  interested,  was  that  of  a  young  miss 
of  fifteen. 

“  ‘  One  evening  as  she  left  the  school-room, 

I  noticed  a  tall  six-footer  standing  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  vacant  lot,  who  joined  her  ^as  she 
passed  along.  The  following  day  she  was  net 
in  her  accustomed  seat,  and  on  the^  third  day 
she  entered  for  her  books,  saying  with  a  hap¬ 
py  countenance,  that  she  should  “  not  be  at 
school  any  more.”  “Why  not?”  I  inquired. 
“  Oh,  I  was  married  yesterday !”  she  replied. 

“  ’  Why  did  you  not  ac(]uaint  me  with 
your  intentions,  my  dear?  This  Is  altogether 
too  great  a  surprise  1’ 

“  ‘  I  should  have  done  so  had  I  known  it 
myself,  but  he  never  asked  me  until  yesterday, 
and  we  were  married  last  evening.’ 

“  *  You  have  known  him  well,  I  presume  V 

“  ‘  I  never  saw  him  until  the  day  before. 
He  asked  me,  and  1  didn’t  like  to  say  No,  so  I 
am  a  married  woman.’ 

“  ‘  By  this  time  every  scholar  in  the  room 
was  choking  with  suppressed  laughter,  and  1 
stepped  into  the  porch  with  the  departing  pu¬ 
pil,  and  was  there  introduced  to  her  hu’land, 
who  in  reply  to  my  regrets  said  he  too  was 
“  sorry  to  take  her  away,  but  didn’t  sec  but  be 
must  do  so.”  They  had  met  for  the  first  time 
in  the  street,  where  he  hud  been  awaiting  her, 
having  seen  her  as  she  entered  the  school¬ 
room.  A  ride  was  at  once  agreed  on,  and  as 
she  had  no  family  friends  to  advise  with,  the 
ride  resulted  in  an  engagement,  and  the  en¬ 
gagement  in  marriage  of  course.  He  was  an 
honest  yeoman  of  the  backwoods,  and  though 
never  since  heard  from,  they  are  doubtless  en¬ 
joying  life  in  a  quiet,  thriving  way.’  ” 

The  work  is  interesting  to  the  causual 
reader  from  its  fresh,  sprightly  manner,  its 
many  anecdotes,  related  with  much  tact,  and 
its  record  of  a  country  so  new  and  unadulter¬ 
ated  ;  while,  to  the  traveler  and  the  emigrant, 
I  it  afibrds  numerous  details  and  valuable  sta¬ 
tistics,  which  will  do  much  to  afford  him  a 
clear,  intelligent  view  of  the  people  and  coun¬ 
try. 
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THE  GREAT  THELL 

AKD  THE  ENGLISH  C 

‘IT'S  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whis- 
X  pers  of  vanity  and  pursue  with  eagerness 
the  phantoms  of  a  name,  attend  to  the  history 
of  one  richer  than  Rassclas — even  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  one  Peter  Thelluseon,  late  of  the  city 
of  I,ondon,  merchant 

It  is  now  sixty-two  years  since  Peter  Thel- 
lusson  took  stock  of  his  worldly  possessions, 
and  found  that  be  had  £600,000  in  money,  and 
lands  of  the  annual  value  of  £4,500.  Peter 
Thcllusson  bad  satisfied  the  ordinary  ambition 
of  an  English  bourgeoise — he  had  founded  a 
family.  Peter  Isaac,  the  eon  of  his  youth  and 
the  prop  of  bis  bouse,  was  heir  to  £35,000  a 
year  in  money  and  land,  and  might  claim  to 
be  a  born  gentleman. 

Peers  and  peeresses  might  hereafter  spring 
in  intermediate  succession  from  the  loins  of 
that  denizen  of  a  dingy  little  back  parlor  be¬ 
hind  the  Bank.  The  best  men  upon  'Change 
envied  the  rich  and  prosperous  Peter  Thellus- 
son,  who  bad  no  object  of  ambition  unsatis¬ 
fied.  Peter  was  of  a  different  mind  :  he  had 
not  nearly  money  enough.  Let  other  men  be 
satisfied  to  found  one  family.  Peter  was 
lucky  enough  to  have  three  sons,  and  he  would 
found  three  families. 

It  was  not  that  be  loved  his  sons  or  his  sons’ 
sons,  but  it  was  the  hope  and  desire  of  this 
magnificently  posthumous  miser  to  associate 
bis  name  in  future  generations  with  three  co¬ 
lossal  fortunes.  If  he  did  not  love  his  sons 
he  did  not  hate  them  |  he  was  simply  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  every  thing  except  to  his  own  cherished 
object  Peter  Thcllusson  took  the  very  best 
legal  advice,  and  made  a  will.  He  left  a  few 
trifling  legacies,  probably  to  show  that  no  un¬ 
natural  antipathy  to  his  children  tainted  that 
will  with  mania ;  but  bis  great  fortune  was  all 
convoyed  to  trustees.  It  was  to  accumulate 
until  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  off¬ 
spring  of  Peter,  and  alive  or  begotten  at  the 
montcul  of  Peter’s  death,  should  also  be  de¬ 
funct  No  one  of  the  children  or  granchil- 
dren  who  bad  ever  looked  Peter  in  the  face, 
or  trembled  in  his  presence,  or  squalled  at  the 
sound  of  bis  harsh,  hard  voice,  should  ever  be 
the  richer  for  Peter’s  wealth,  “  And  the  rich 
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man  also  died.”  Twelve  months  after  making 
this  will,  and  sixty-one  years  from  the  present 
time,  Peter  was  gathered  to  bis  unknown  fa¬ 
thers.  The  will  was  opened,  and  created  sen¬ 
sations  which  vibrated  through  the  land  in 
widening  circles.  Our  law  books  picture  to 
us  the  blank  disappointment  of  the  then  living 
relatives,  the  gentle  cachinations  of  a  past 
generation  of  lawyers,  and  the  gaping  wonder 
of  the  general  public.  There  were  three  sons 
and  six  grandsons  of  this  malignant  old  mer¬ 
chant  then  alive,  all  destined  to  live  the  life 
of  Tantalus ;  to  see  this  great  pagoda  tree 
growing  up  before  them,  yet  never  to  pluck 
one  unit  of  its  fruit  The  terms  of  the  will 
enjoined  that  when  the  last  survivor  of  all  the 
nine  children  and  grandchildren  should  yield 
up  his  breath  then  the  charm  was  to  end ;  the 
great  mountain  of  accumulated  wealth  was  to 
be  divided  into  three  portions,  and  one-third 
was  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  “  eldest  male 
lineal  descendants  ”  of  his  three  sons.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  done  what  he  liked  with  bis  own,  and 
excluded  all  bis  living  progeny  from  all  the 
benefit,  be  ends  with  a  whine  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  worthy  of  Sbylock  appealing  against 
mercy — he  had  earned  his  money  with  hon¬ 
esty  and  industry,  and  hoped  the  Legislature 
would  not  alter  his  will.  Of  course  the  first 
thing  that  followed  was  a  chancery  suit  of  the 
fattest  bulk. 

The  commou-sensG  view  of  the  case  would 
have  been  to  set  aside  the  will  as  the  product 
of  a  diseased  mind— a  mind  rendered  morbid 
as  to  its  disposing  powers  by  dwelling  upon 
an  irrational  object  But  Lords  Loughborough 
and  Alvanley  and  Eldon,  and  Judges  of  kin¬ 
dred  sympathies,  seem  to  have  been  led  by 
their  love  of  art  to  admire  the  skill  with 
which  the  technicalities  of  our  blessed  real 
property  law  bad  been  adapted  to  the  object 
of  this  old  trader.  The  litigation  went  up  to 
th#  House  of  Lords  and  the  will  was  con¬ 
firmed.  This  affair  naturally  made  a  great 
noise. 

The  Legislature  took  it  up.  and  althongh 
they  would  not  set  aside  the  will  by  an  ex  pod 
facte  law,  they  branded  Peter  Thellusaon’s 
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memory  with  the  impatation  of  “  vanity, 
illiberality,  and  folly,”  and  enacted  by  statute, 
S9th  and  40th  George  III.,  cap.  98,  that  the 
power  of  devising  property  for  the  purpose  of 
accumulation  shall  be  restrained  in  general  to 
twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  the  testa¬ 
tor.  Persons  of  an  arithmetical  and  statistical 
turn  of  mind  also  occupied  themselves  with 
the  matter,  and,  with  the  aid  of  life-insurance 
tables  and  Cocker,  they  calculated  that  this 
fund,  accumulating  at  compound  interest, 
could  not  amount  to  less  than  nineteen  mil¬ 
lions  at  the  moment  of  distribution,  and  would 
very  probably  reach  the  tremendous  figure  of 
thirty-two  millions.  But  nothing  is  “  so  false 
as  facts,  except  figures.”  The  calculators  had 
forgotten  to  take  account  of  that  unknown 
quantity  which  must,  in  practical  matters,  be 
represented,  not  by  the  letter  “  but  by  the 
word  “  litigation.”  Contemporaneously  with 
the  chancery  suit  to  set  aside  the  will  there 
was  a  cross-suit  to  have  the  trusts  of  the  will 
performed  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  That  suit  is  now  sixty  years  old, 
and  though  children  and  grandchildren  are 
dead,  the  suit  is  ns  hale  and  lively  as  it  was  in 
their  earliest  youth.  That  suit  was  the  true 
heir  to  Peter  Thellusson,  and  it  is  still  spend¬ 
ing  his  money  like  a  frolicsome  young  cornet. 
Necessarily  there  were  other  suits. 

Tiicre  were  suits  about  post-testament  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  real  property,  there  were  suits 
about  advowsons,  there  were  suits  about  other 
matters,  so  numerous  that  even  equity  lawyers, 
not  stingy  of  their  words,  are  fain  to  describe 
them  as  •*  various.”  The  careful  and  improv-. 
ing  management  of  the  Court  of  Chaucery  has 
also  exercised  its  influence  upon  this  estate. 
The  Yorkshire  estates  have  participated  in 
that  excellent  systsm,  which  has  been  so  uni¬ 
form  in  its  action,  that  when  we  see  a  house  all 
windowless  and  unpainted,  tottering  and  decay¬ 
ing,  we  can  predicate  with  a  tone  of  undoubt¬ 
ing  conviction,  “  that  property  is  in  chancery.” 


The  last  survivor  of  the  nine  lives  died  in 
February,  1856,  and  four  new  bills  were  im¬ 
mediately  filed.  The  property  is  now  to  be 
divided,  not  into  thirds,  but  into  moieties. 
There  is,  however,  a  question  nused  as  to  who 
is  entitled.  Who  were  the  eldest  male  lineal 
descendants  of  old  Peter  Thellusson  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1856?  There  are  two  who  are  eldest  in 
point  of  lineage,  and  two  who  are  eldest  in 
point  of  personal  age.  This  point  is  still  ni5 
judiee.  It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  guess 
how  it  will  be  decided ;  but  that  is  no  matter 
of  ours,  nor  would  it  have  been  a  matter  cf 
the  least  interest  to  old  Peter  Thellusson. 

His  object  was  to  make  the  heap  very  large ; 
he  evidently  cared  not  one  lock  of  wool  as  to 
which  of  his  descendants  might  be  the  pos- 
ses.sor.  Public  interest  in  this  long  line  of 
litigation  is  confined  to  its  general  aspect 
Peter  Tbellusson’s  scheme  has  turned  out  a 
foolish  failure.  No  single  Thellusson  will 
stalk  over  the  land,  overshadowing  dukes  and 
j  crushing  barons  by  the  magnitude  of  his  ter- 
I  ritorial  possessions.  No  thirty-two  millions  of 
money  are  expanded  into  broad  acres  where 
men  may  travel  and  say,  “  Behold  the  con¬ 
quests  of  the  great  Peter  Thellusson  !” 

Whether  Lord  Rendlesham  and  Charles 
Sabine  Augustus  Thellusson  divide  the  estate 
as  the  eldest  in  lineage,  or  whether  Thomas 
and  Arthur  take  as  eldest  in  years,  we  should 
equally  desire  to  Ixj  able  to  call  up  old  Peter 
Thellus.«ou  to  see  the  division  of  his  antici¬ 
pated  accumulations.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
has  so  clipped  and  pollarded  his  oak  that  it  is 
not  larger  than  he  left  it.  It  would  be  fit  pun¬ 
ishment  for  that  purse-proud,  vain,  cruel  old 
man  to  see  that  he  disinherited  his  own  chil¬ 
dren  only  to  fatten  a  generation  of  lawyers  ; 
that  he  was  the  dupe  of  his  own  subtlety,  and 
his  name,  instead  of  being  associated  with 
the  foundation  of  a  bouse  of  fabulous  wealth, 
is  only  known  in  connection  with  an  abortive 
scheme  of  vulgar  vanity. 


THE  FASHIONABLE  MISS. 


SHE  sits  in  the  lighted  parlor, 
And  waits  for  her  tardy  beaux: 
Bhe  plays  with  her  little  fingers. 

She  trots  her  little  toes ; 

She  cabs  for  her  Spanish  poodle, 
She  rails  for  her  China  fan  ; 

She  i.isses  her  lung-eared  puppy, 
And  wishes  it  was  a  man  I 
VOL.  vu. — 19. 


Her  mother  stays  in  the  kitchen, 
Dressed  in  her  coarse  attire ; 

She  freezes  over  the  ices. 

And  roasts  herself  over  the  fire. 
She  makes  some  nice  confection. 
Borne  delicate  kind  of  treat. 

Of  ices,  and  creams,  and  jellies. 
For  her  daughter’s  beaux  to  eat! 
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Howstkr  profound  may  be  the  learning  of  the 
scholar,  large  hia  library,  ortenacionahis  mem¬ 
ory,  he  cannot  well  dispense  with  those  accu¬ 
mulations  of  fact,  history,  biography  and  scien¬ 
tific  research,  known  familiarly  as  Cyclopedias, 
in  which  the  latest  results  in  each  department 
of  human  experience  are  expected  to  be  con¬ 
cisely  registered.  If  this  necessity  be  felt  by  the 
scholar,  it  is  one  still  more  urgent  with  the  man 
of  business,  whose  habits  preclude  the  possibil- 
ty  of  extended  research.  What  he  learns  must 
be  brought  near  at  hand — ho  must  find  it  skill¬ 
fully  and  compendiously  presented,  by  a  meth¬ 
od  which  will  demand  little  time  or  trouble  on 
his  part.  As  to  know  is  the  universal  rule  in 
our  country,  and  ignorance  the  exception,  he 
finds  it  absolutely  necessary  to  acquire  at  least 
a  smattering  of  what  has  been  current  in  the 
world.  Hence  Cyclopedias  are  everything  to 
tlie  man  of  limited  time  and  opportunity. 

In  the  family,  also,  they  compose  a  library  of 
themselves,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  in  kind.  Names,  dates  and  events  are  here 
beamed  without  much  toil,  and  with  every  pos¬ 
sible  celerity.  Indeed,  a  thorough  student  of  a 
Cyclopedia  may  bear  the  appearance  of  erudi- 
tion,which  he  does  not  possess,  and  of  learning 
foreign  to  his  mind  or  opportunity.  Hence,  to 
dull  brains  and  pretentious  characters,  this  kind 
of  book  is  a  perpetual  benefaction.  They  spread 
themselves  to  it  with  perfect  content,  and  lux¬ 
uriate  in  ideas  which  they  seize  as  the  boy  seizes 
a  snake  on  its  way  through  a  stone  wall ;  and, 
if  they  do  not  crack  the  bones  of  all  science, 
they  at  least  rattle  them  enough  to  deceive  the 
uninitiated. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana  in  1820,  the  progress  of  the  world 
has  been  so  vast,  so  much  that  is  new  and  un¬ 
paralleled  in  past  experience  has  become  devel¬ 
oped,  that  that  work  has  become  well  nigh  a 
dead  letter. 

The  extension  of  our  own  territory,  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  ideas,  the  changes  in  commerce,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  manners,  by  the  application  of 
steam  and  that  miracle  of  modern  science,  the 
magnetic  telegraph,  by  which  time  and  space 


*  Tin  New  Amncxit  Ctolofidu  ;  A  popular  Die- 
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are  annihilated,  and  our  own  immortality  infer- 
entially  solved,  with  the  clearness  and  certainty 
of  a  mathematic  problem,  have  all  combined  to 
cast  society,  history,  thought  and  action  into 
entirely  new  and  unexpected  methods. 

A  new  registry  was  absolutely  needed— the 
more  because  of  these  very  changes,  which 
have  lengthened  the  longevity  of  the  race  by 
crowding  what  once  had  been  the  experience 
of  months  into  so  many  brief  hours.  If  action  be 
so  accelerated  that  the  passage  of  space  is 
measured  by  hours,  for  now  we  say  so  many 
hours  to  a  given  point,  instead  of  the  former  no¬ 
menclature  of  so  many  miles,  it  follows  that  some 
method  of  acquiring  information  in  accordance 
with  this  “  fast  age”  must  be  acceptable  to  the 
public. 

It  may  be,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  horse,  su¬ 
perseded  by  steam,  will  live  only  as  a  myth ;  a 
tradition  confounded  with  the  centaur  and  dy¬ 
ing  dragon,  not  so  well  authenticated  as  the 
Mastodon  of  Plesiosaurus,  and  in  like  manner, 
hereafter,  the  scholar  may  become  a  rara  avis, 
like  the  Book  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  Our  intense 
and  lightning-like  hurry  through  this  brief  stage 
of  existence,  may,  in  time,  supersede  him  and  his 
labors,  and  all  we  shall  be  able  to  learn  of  the 
past,  be  accumulated  within  the  leaves  of  our 
Encyclopedias. 

This  view  disposes  ns  to  regard  the  new  Cy¬ 
clopedia  with  especial  ffiendliness.  It  comes 
in  most  opportunely  at  an  era  which  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  living  chain  binding  together  the  old 
world  and  the  new,  so  that  we,  in  our  studio  at 
New  York,  feel  the  vibrations  of  the  common 
pulse  of  London  and  Paris.  Ideas  must  now  bo 
condensed  into  a  nut-shell ;  the  more  concise 
the  better.  As  the  whole  of  some  vast  conti¬ 
nental  forest  is  condensed  into  the  carbon  of 
the  diamond  upon  our  finger,  so  must  all  books 
and  all  knowledge  be  compressed  within  the 
few  pages  of  a  book. 

We  grow  melancholy  at  the  view.  We  are  half 
willing  to  roll  back  the  cycles,  and  bid  the  sun 
and  the  moon  stand  still  in  the  valley^of  Ajalon, 
that  we  may  look  once  more  upon  the  placid 
world  in  the  days  of  slow  coaches  and  patient 
students.  Is  the  world  to  be  deprived  of  its 
calm,  gentle,  unworldly  children,  who  regarded 
a  Greek  or  Hebrew  root  of  more  moment  than 
all  the  savory  herbs  and  delicious  viands  the 
East  ever  produced,  whether  in  bulb,  tube,  nut, 
or  mandrake,  which  so  stirred  the  blood  of  the 
unthrifty  but  lovely  Bachel? 
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Are  speetaoles  to  diieppear,  and  digits,  with 
a  dot  of  ink  npon  the  third,  to  be  washed 
•lean  as  Elizabeth  Browning’s  after  the  first  kiss 
of  her  lover  upon  them  ?  Are  “  slippered  pan¬ 
taloons,”  and  dreamy  eyes,  and  absent  minds 
no  more  to  show  us  something  tenderly  human 
in  the  world?  Will  no  more  Sir  Isaacs  take  a 
wife’s  thumb  for  a  tobacco  stopper,  to  crowd 
down  the  rebellious  burning  weed  in  the  pipe  ? 
Will  philosophers  no  more  tumble  into  a  ^tch, 
while  thinking  upon  the  esse  and  the  cogito  of 
their  profound  speculations?  nor  forget  their 
brJad  and  butter  for  looking  at  the  stars? 
Alas !  alas !  We  believe  we  are  to  be  defrauded 
of  all  this. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  editors  and  the  publish¬ 
ers  have  been  on  the  alert  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency,  and  two  immense  volumes  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  pages  are,  thus  far,  the  result.  The  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  new  Cyclopedia  have  a  commenda¬ 
ble  brevity,  as  much  so  as  is  consistent  with 
that  fullness  and  completeness  at  which  they 
aim. 

The  articles,  with  some  exceptions,  art  well 
written,  pithy  and  apposite.  We  notice  one  or 
more  to  which  we  take  exception,  as  marring 
the  unity  of  design.  For  instance,  the  one 
npon  Mark  Antony  has  the  sharpness  of  a 
school-boy  rather  than  the  discrimination  of  a 
scholar.  The  sturdy  soldier  and  most  woeful 
voluptuary  is  shown  up  with  a  rabidness  that 
might  imply  something  like  personal  spite — cer¬ 
tainly  with  the  odor  of  a  man  who  has  cleared 
his  garments  of  any  smell  of  fire  from  such  a 
furnace  of  wickedness. 

This  is  very  well — as  it  should  be.  The  work 
is  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our  children,  and 
wholesome  ideas  must  be  inculcated.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  projectors  are  on  the  right 
side,  even  in  considering  Fagan  morals.  But 
we  turn  to  the  word  Agapemone,”  and  find  a 
fiippant,  well-nigh  blasphemous,  description  of 
an  English  institution  the  mention  of  which  is 
by  no  means  necessary  in  a  work  of  the  kind 
before  us.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
admission  of  an  article  so  objectionable  in 
matter  and  manner  into  the  pages  of  such  a 
work,  except  npon  the  supposition  that  it  in 
some  way  missed  the  critical  judgment  and 
refined  taste  of  the  accomplished  editors. 

We  find  passages  like  the  following,  at  once 
puerile  and  pert,  and  which  detract  from  the 
dignities  implied  in  a  publication  designed  to 
instruct  rather  than  amuse :  ”  In  Abyssinia, 
buffaloes  abound  on  the  plains,  but  it  is  more 
common  for  them  to  hunt  travelers,  than  for 
travelers  to  hunt  them.  Science  is  a  loser  by 
the  novelty,  as  no  record  of  their  performances 
is  kept,”  Ac. ;  for  which  a  school-boy  would 
find  his  head  honored  with  the  ”  fool’s  cap,” 


were  he  guilty  of  writing  such  nonsense. 

The  article  entitled  “Americanisms,”  is  by 
no  means  satisfactory.  Many  words  given  as 
idiomatic,  may  be  found  in  the  best  of  English 
writers.  It  lacks  force  as  well  as  significance. 
We  know  of  several  writers  who  might  have 
furnished  the  editors  with  a  far  more  pithy,  aa 
well  as  intelligible  article,  under  this  head.  For 
instance,  the  word  homely,  as  appliedto  a  plain- 
featured  person,  is  not  an  Americanism,  but  a 
Miltonic  word,  used  precisely  as  in  America : 

”  It  is  for  homely  feature!  to  keep  home, 

They  find  their  name  hence.” 

we  find  in  the  Masque  of  Comns. 

The  word  frock,  also,  is  used  just  as  in  En¬ 
gland,  meaning  a  loose  garment.  We  say  a 
child’s  frock,  but  a  woman’s  gown.  In  cities  it 
is  called  a  dress. 

The  word  platik  is  never  confounded  with 
board  in  America,  the  former  being  known  by 
its  greater  thickness. 

The  word  sick  in  America  is  used  in  the 
Bhakesperean  sense : 

“lam  not  lick  so  mnoh  aa  that 
I  am  not  well,’’ 

says  the  lovely  Imogen.  Certainly  she  was  not 
sick  at  the  stomach  on  the  evening  of  using  the 
word.  Again,  in  Henry  Fourth,  a  messenger 
replies  to  the  fiery  Hotspur — 

“  He  cannot  come,  my  lord,  he’s  grievona  tick. 

Hottpur. — ^Zoundal  how  has  he  the  leisure  to  beiick?” 
and  surely  no  one  would  dare  impute  to  the  spicy 
Hotspur  a  case  of  epigastric  nausea. 

More  might  be  cited  upon  this  subject,  but 
the  above  will  indicate  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  article. 

Many  of  the  biographies  are  elegantly  written, 
and,  if  they  do  not  always  show  profound  an¬ 
alysis,  betray  study  and  experience.  ’Those 
most  to  our  mind  are  the  sketches  of  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  the  Revolution,  most  especially 
the  Adamses  of  Massachusetts.  That  of  Arnold 
is  finely  discriminating,  even  touching,  from  its 
evident  willingness  to  give  this  bold,  brilliant, 
bad  man  full  justice. 

The  editors  entered  upon  their  task  with  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  and  limitations  necessary  and 
advisable,  to  which  they  have  generally  ad¬ 
hered.  They  say  they  propose  “  to  furnish  a 
condensed  exhibition  of  the  present  state  of 
human  knowledge  on  the  most  important  sub¬ 
jects  of  inquiry.  ’The  discussion  of  the  contro¬ 
verted  points  of  science,  philosophy,  religion, 
or  politics  does  not  enter  within  the  compass  of 
its  plan ;  but  it  aims  exclusively  at  an  accurate 
and  impartial  account  of  the  developments  of 
opinion  in  the  exercise  of  thought,  of  the  results 
of  physical  research,  of  the  prominent  events 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  the  most  signifi- 
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•ant  prodaetioDf  of  literaturo  and  art,  and  of 
tbo  celebrated  individuals  whose  names  have 
become  associated  with  the  conspicuous  phe¬ 
nomena  of  their  age." 

There  are  some  individuals  introduced,  and 
■pon  what  grounds  of  proprietj  made  so  pro¬ 
minent,  compared  with  others,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  determine.  For  instance,  Joanna  Bailie, 
Banin,  and  some  other  authors  of  merit  and  rep- 
ntation,  are  dismissed  with  a  single  square ; 
others,  whose  names  we  might  expect  to  find, 
are  omitted  altogether,  while  two  whole  pages 
are  g^ven  to  Bamnm,  of  “  humbug  "  notoriety. 
Indeed,  some  passages  indicate  the  quality  of  a 
newspaper  column  rather  than  a  grave,  standard 
work.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  article 
under  the  head  of  “  Abduction,"  which  is  a 
blemish  to  its  pages,  in  keeping  with  newspaper 
detail  and  ephemeral  bad  taste,  but  not  to  be 
tolerated  beyond. 

Under  the  head  of  “Actors"  we  find  the 
following  very  just  and  discriminating  remarks : 

From  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Shskes- 
pereso  epoch,  down  to  our  own  time,  religious  excom¬ 
munication  and  social  ban  have  rested  on  the  (theat¬ 
rical)  profession.  Occasionally  there  have  been  great 
spirits,  like  Garrick  and  the  Kembles,  who,  to  soma 
extent,  have  thrown  off  the  general  stigma  and  risen 
proudly  above  it  by  the  force  of  individual  character  j 
but,  os  a  body,  actors  and  actresses  have  been,  down 
to  a  very  recent  period,  and  are  still,  to  some  extent, 
regarded  os  social  pariahs.  With  the  increase  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  liberality  this  feeling  is  last  passing  away, 
and  actors  and  actresses  are  beginning  to  be  judged, 
like  the  members  of  all  other  professions,  by  their  pub¬ 
lic  capacity  and  private  worth. 

“The  profession  of  the  stage  is  perhaps  the  most 
laborious  of  all  crafts,  requiring  almost  unceasing  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  effort.  The  duties  of  an  actor  com¬ 
prise  a  study  of  new  parts,  and  recovery  of  old  ones, 
occupying  on  an  average  from  two  to  four  hours  a  day ; 
an  attendance  at  rehearsal  in  the  morning,  occupying 
about  two  hours  a  day  ;  and  a  performance  each  even¬ 
ing,  occupying  in  winter  four  and  in  summer  about 
three  hours. 

“  The  salaries  of  actors  vary  considerably  ;  they  may, 
however,  be  set  down  os  averaging,  in  France,  from  20 
to  200  francs  a  month  ;  in  England,  from  £4  to  £20  a 
month  ;  and  in  the  United  States,  from  $S0  to  tl&O  a 
month.  Actors  who  have  some  acknowledged  excel¬ 
lence  or  peculiar  individuality,  or  are  especially  at¬ 
tractive,  are  called  “  stars,"  and  generally  earn  from 
$400  to  $2,500  a  month. 

“  Actors  and  actresses,  as  the  records  of  the  stage 
attest,  are  proverbially  long  lived,  and  free  from  bodily 
infirmity.  Performances  are  seldom  changed  by  the 
illness  of  the  performers.  In  many  theaters  a  season 
bos  passed  without  a  single  alteration,  even  of  a  port, 
fkom  illness.  This  healthiness  is  doubtless  owing  to 
their  necessarily  active  life,  and  regular  exercise,  not 
only  of  the  limbs,  but  also  of  the  internal  organa  of 
the  throat  and  lungs,  thereby  fortifying  the  weakest 
portion  of  the  human  system.  When  not  addicted  to 
intemperanoe,  to  which  the  exciting  character  of  the 


life  inclines  too  many  of  the  mole  portion  of  the  pro- 
trssion,  many  actors  have  reoshed  the  very  iongast 
period  of  the  duration  of  human  lifh. 

“  Of  ali  classes  they  arc  the  freest  from  crime.  This 
Is  owing  mainly  to  ths  constant  occupation  of  mind, 
time  and  body  In  their  pursuit ;  but  it  may  in  some 
degree  also  be  attributable  to  their  softoess  of  feeling 
and  sympathy  of  character.  They  are  charitable  al¬ 
most  to  recklessness." 

The  labor  of  preparing  a  work  like  this  it  of 
the  heaviest  kind,  and  mast  necessarily  be  the 
product  of  many  minds.  That  discrepancies 
and  mistakes  should  creep  in  is  not  surprising, 
but  the  editors  have  certainly  brought  great 
diligence  and  capacity  to  their  task. 

On  the  part  of  the  publishers,  the  material 
execution  bears  evidence  of  a  liberal  outlay  of 
expenditure.  We  understand  the  work  already 
promises  to  be  a  very  great  success.  Indeed 
we  know  not  how  it  could  fail  to  be  so,  for  it 
supplies  a  need  long  felt  in  the  public  mind. 

Ths  West. 

Ths  growth  of  our  western  territories,  their 
increase  in  population,  and  advancement  in  the 
arte  of  life,  are  among  those  features  of  our 
country  and  institutions  which  may  well  excite 
the  wonder  of  the  thinking  mind.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  when  Whitney  proposed  his  planter  a  rail¬ 
way  across  the  western  deserts,  through  moun¬ 
tain  gaps,  and  over  stupendous  rivers,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  country  was  in  one 
broad  laugh  at  the  folly  of  the  idea,  and  improb¬ 
ability  of  such  an  enterprise  being  either  desira¬ 
ble  or  practicable. 

Since  that  day,  the  marvelous  discovery  of 
gold  on  the  western  shores  has  imparted  such 
an  impulse  to  enterprise  and  colonization,  that 
already  “  a  nationhasbeenbornin  aday,"  and 
not  only  has  a  State  been  founded  and  peopled, 
but  its  infiuence  is  felt  in  the  councils  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Where  there  is  freedom,  a  country 
must  extend  itself,  and  if  Christianity  and  edu¬ 
cation  are  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  broad 
strides  of  commerce,  the  philanthropist  or 
statesman  has  no  cause  for  fear. 

That  this  has  been  measurably  the  case  on 
our  western  frontier,  is  apparent  in  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  civil  order  in  that  region.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  was  at  first  settled  by  a  population  re¬ 
spectable  in  character,  enterprising  in  spirit, 
and  of  some  pecuniary  means  as  well  as  fore¬ 
cast.  The  distance  and  perils  of  the  route,  su- 
peradded  to  the  great  expense  of  the  adven¬ 
ture,  confined  the  first  emigration  thither  to 
persons  of  character  and  providence.  The  mere 
vagabond  could  not  obtain  an  outfit  or  passage 
to  the  modem  Eldorado.  The  broken  down 
profiigate  was  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  and 
exposure,  and  died  by  the  way — ^the  idler  or  loaf¬ 
er  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  folly  in  the  contempt 
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and  indifference  of  his  companions,  and  thns 
good  men  and  true,  for  the  most  part,  only 
reached  their  point  of  destination;  and,  in 
the  earlier  history  of  California,  to  have  been 
there  and  returned  was  an  indorsement  of 
character.  As  the  facilities  for  travel  increased, 
and  the  expense  was  lightened,  these  remarks 
ceased  to  be  applicable  ;  and  subsequently  that 
State  was  compelled  to  eject  unworthy  immi¬ 
grants  which  the  great  East,  like  a  boiling  pot, 
had  deposited  in  scum  upon  the  western  shores. 
Then  followed  the  Vigilance  Committee,  with  its 
atem  but  needful  mandates  and  supervision, 
which  laid  down  its  authority  when  no  longer 
eesential  to  the  well-being  of  the  country. 

As  we  mark  the  progress  of  events  and  the 
spread  of  our  people  in  every  direction,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  American  always  bearing  sway, 
however  numerous  and  varied  the  peoples  who 
oompose  the  emigrating  colony,  our  reverence 
for  man  as  man  is  deeply  augmented.  However 
solitary  the  region,  and  great  the  opportunity 
for  license,  we  find  these  people  at  once  form¬ 
ing  themselves  into  systematic  order,  and  es¬ 
tablishing  regulations  wholesome  in  their  re¬ 
strictive  quality,  and  generous  and  hospitable 
to  all  essential  progress. 

The  leaders  in  all  this  are,  without  question, 
those  of  the  Puritanic  mind,  who,  like  the  little 
band  on  board  the  Mayflower,  meet  and  form 
themselves  into  a  body  politic.  It  is  this  qual¬ 
ity  of  mind  and  character  which,  like  a  pene¬ 
trating  leven,  must  and  will  infuse  itself  into  the 
great  mass  of  our  country,  in  whatsoever  sec- 
tidn,  and  in  this  is  our  conservation.  It  is  this 
order-loving,  law-making,  and  law-abiding  Pu¬ 
ritanical  character  which  shows  itself  always 
in  the  descendants  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  pil¬ 
grims,  to  which  we  must  look  for  the  triumphs 
of  a  true,  wise  and  Christian  democracy. 

We  say  Christian,  because,  in  spite  of  the 
thousand  theories,  skeptical  or  otherwise,  which 
are  annually  broached  in  our  country,  and 
which  are  held  forth  by  their  advocates  as  su¬ 
perior  to  the  teachings  of  the  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  we  see  clearly  they  are  all  shallow 
and  ineffective.  The  axiom  of  Bentham,  “  The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,”  apolit¬ 
ical  and  limited  aphorism,  to  carry  which  into 
effect  would  demand  the  constant,  unfailing 
and  perpetual  interference  of  an  incarnate  God, 
yields  in  sublimity  to  the  simple  saying  of  Christ, 
“  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.” 

This  aphorism  is  based  upon  the  recognition 
of  a  Divine  self-abnegation,  and  a  universal 
brotherhood,  and  demands  that  every  man 
shall  acknowledge  these,  and  by  so  doing,  and 
to  living,  each  individual  recognising  the  law 
of  good  fellowship,  communities,  and  nations, 


and  governments  must  eventually  seek  a  basis 
of  universal  benevolence  and  justice. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  almost  all  theories  o 
government  and  social  reform,  after  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  a  few  years,  to  fall  into  fatal  decline. 
Nothing  can  supersede  the  beauty  and  whole¬ 
someness  of  a  well-regulated  household ;  no  in¬ 
dustry  is  so  attractive  or  so  productive  as  that 
which  is  infused  by  the  love  of  kindred  and  the 
support  of  childhood.  Ever  since  the  time 
when  the  Apostles,  enthused  by  a  sense  of  good- 
fellowship,  the  need  of  mutual  aid  and  protec¬ 
tion,  surrounded,  as  they  were,  by  an  arrogant 
Judaism  and  a  cruel  Paganism,  threw  all  into  a 
mutual  stock,  and  “had  all  things  common,” 
the  world  has  been  full  of  theories  to  supersede 
individual  providence,  paternal  rule,  and  honse- 
hold  or  family  comfort  and  seclusion.  Tear 
after  year  these  theories  have  been  broached, 
have  attracted  followers  more  or  less  numerous, 
and  for  a  while  engaged  the  interest  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  finally,  before  the  lapse  of  a  single  gen¬ 
eration,  have  fallen  into  neglect  and  final  decay. 

Why  is  this?  Simply  because  from  the  sacred 
relations  of  sex,  and  the  product  of  children — 
the  more  sacred  the  former,  the  more  inviolate, 
the  more  beautiful,  and  the  more  harmonious 
the  latter — the  household  must,  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  be  like  our  oum  creation,  of  a 
Liv  ine  significance  and  a  Divine  origin.  Where 
households  are  enlightened  and  orderly,  and 
God-serving,  the  aggregate  of  those  which  com¬ 
prise  the  nation  must  eventually  tend  to  jus¬ 
tice  and  beneficence,  and  demand  upright  and 
Christian  rulers. 

We  assert  this  to  be  the  only  legitimate  basis 
of  reform:  Educate  mothers,  render  them  high, 
noble,  chaste  and  religions,  smd  the  people  are- 
redeemed.  What  the  mothers  are,  the  pe  ople- 
will  be  found  to  be. 

Of  all  the  sects  which  have  attempted  com¬ 
munities,  the  most  pernicious  and  the  most  te¬ 
nacious  of  existence  has  been  found  the  Mor¬ 
mon.  A  fear  might  at  one  time  have  bee  a  felt, 
that  this  Mormon  imposition  npon  the  C^tnfilul^' 
sense  and  intelligence  of  a  people  might  spread 
its  contamination  in  the  Far  West,  but  happily  it 
was  stayed  midway  in  the  Desert,  and  not  all  the 
salt  of  the  Great  Lake  of  Deseret  has  been 
equal  to  its  preservation.  It  bears  the  seeds  of 
a  moral  pestilence,  and  its  dissolution  must  fol¬ 
low.  So  enormous  has  been  the  fruitage  of  this 
modern  off-shoot  of  old  Sodom,  that  its  signifi¬ 
cant  appellation,  “  City  of  the  Plain,”  does  not 
strike  the  eye  with  surprise.  When  the  hoary 
head  of  Brigham  Young  shall  be  laid  in  the 
grave,  and  all  its  vast  schemes  of  ambition  and 
lust  for  power  be  laid  to  sleep,  Mormonism  will 
sound  its  funeral  knell;  there  is  not  among 
them  one  other  man  of  intellect  enough,  and 
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fame  enough  to  fill  hia  place— a  bold,  bad  man, 
vith  fanaticism  at  the  base  of  his  character,  and 
pluck  at  the  apex. 

Onr  troops  are  rapidly  bringing  the  people  of 
Utah  into  a  consideration  of  the  position  they 
occnpy  in  the  body  politic— the  women  leave  a 
state  which  degrades  them  to  a  position  lower 
than  that  of  the  squaw  of  the  Indian,  that  they 
may  once  more  enjoy  the  freedom  and  security 
of  civilized  communities,  while  the  deluded 
disciples  of  Mormonism  are  fast  awaking  to  the 
enormities  of  a  system  which  subjects  a  whole 
people  to  the  rapacity  of  a  self-constituted 
hierarchy. 

As  we  see  the  stars  multiply  in  our  national 
escutcheon,  we  see  that  their  rays  are  coupled 
with  the  growing  emanations  of  justice  and 
benignity.  Good  sense  and  wholesome  ideas 
eventually  predominate.  Religious  opinions, 
however  varied,  if  based  upon  the  teachings  of 
the  Christ,  foster  not  only  healthful  moral  opin¬ 
ions,  but  co-operate  with  our  democracy  in  the 
growth  of  freedom  and  the  security  of  human 
rights.  Kverywhere  in  the  Great  West,  we 
mark  the  steady  advance  of  the  people  in  Chris- 
tian-religions  growth,  and  while  the  school- 
house  gives  out  its  little  hum  of  cheerful  study, 
we  need  not  fear,  however  wide  the  area  of  the 
Republic,  that  its  destiny  is  not  permanently 
onward. 


The  Sandwich  Islands 

r  Already  vie  with  the  civilization  of  the  East 
and  West  in  the  variety  of  their  commerce,  and 
the  quality  of  their  population.  Every  nation 
on  earth  is  represented  in  our  city  of  New  York, 
but  Honolulu  even  exceeds  it  in  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  throngs  which  crowd  its  thoroughfares. 

5  In  New  York  civilization  is  so  exacting,  that  the 

rudest  representative  of  barbarism  is  compelled 
I  to  abate  much  of  hia  savageness,  and  not  shock 

polite  senses  by  too  unruly  demonstrations.  In 
Honolulu,  on  the  contrary,  when  Saturday  after- 
[  noon  arrives,  which  is  kept  as  a  grand  holiday 

I  by  the  people,  the  utmost  revels  of  the  old  Bac- 

1  chanals  and  the  wildest  saturnalia  scarcely  af¬ 

forded  a  counterpart  to  the  existing  uproarious 
confusion.  < 

The  native  population  seem  to  have  but  one 
idea — “to  mount  and  away,"  on  horses,  mules 
and  jackasses,  saddled  and  bare-back,  bridled 
or  tethered,  they  gallop  off,  np  one  street  and 
down  another,  whisking  round  comers,  and  giv-| 
ing  the  pedestrians  hairbreadth  escapes.  The: 
same  parties  will  appear  at  the  same  point  three 
i  or  fonr  times  in  succession,  having  made  the 

I  circuit  of  the  town,  and  always  at  the  same 

headlong  pace,  making  it  dangerous  to  cross 
I  the  street,  unless  one  is  possessed  of  the  faculty 

\  of  looking  two  ways  at  once.  In  a  very  short 


Fpace  of  time  we  shall  here  count  a  thousand 
horsemen  and  women.  One  would  imagine  it 
would  be  much  pleasanter  riding  out  on  the 
plains  of  Waikiki  or  at  Kalihi,  where  the  air  is 
fresh  and  free  from  dust.  But  our  Hawaiians 
ride  to  be  seen  and  to  show  their  skill  in  horse¬ 
manship,  and  there  are  no  spectators  out  of 
town;  so  they  continue  to  gallop  along— the 
women  in  showy  silks  and  bright-colored  robes, 
sitting  astride  like  the  males,  and  managing  their 
horses  for  the  most  part  with  energy  and  skill — 
until  the  shades  of  evening  put  an  end  to  their 
sport,  or,  at  some  nnlncky  moment  they  halt, 
when  their  bridle  is  seized  by  a  lynx-eyed  native 
policeman,  and  they  finish  one  week  and  begin 
the  other  in  the  cells  of  the  station-house.  Every 
nation  that  you  can  readily  call  to  mind,  and 
others  that  are  yet  nameless  in  history,  are  here 
represented.  We  doubt  if  the  Apostles  had  a 
better  field  on  which  to  display  their  gift  of 
languages  on  the  “  day  of  Pentecost.”  Stolid- 
looking  Hindoo  is  cheek-by-jowl  with  the  ges¬ 
ticulating  Frenchman — swarthy  Spaniard  jos¬ 
tles  the  fair-haired  German— pigmy  Malay  ia 
overshadowed  by  the  huge  African— inqusitive 

Yankee  confronts  the  cat-eyed  Chinaman _ 

jaunty  Chileno  and  blubber-logged  Russian _ 

dulcet-toned  Tahitian  and  guttural  Indian— fas¬ 
tidious  Briton  and  not  at  all  fastidious  Hawai¬ 
ian — children  of  the  sunny  sonth  and  of  the  fro¬ 
zen  north — sons  of  the  old  and  worn  out  east, 
and  of  the  young  and  vigorous  west— “  black 
spirits  and  white,  red  spirits  and  gray,”  all 
mingle  together  and  form  the  singular  element 
of  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  Honolulu. 

Book  Notices. 

THE  HAND,  BUT  NOT  THE  HEART,  Or  The  Live  Tm- 

Ais  OK  jEFeiK  LoRi.NO.  By  T.  S.  Arthce.  New  York  : 

Derby  &  Jackson.  , 

Mr.  Arthur  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of 
American  writers,  and  yet  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  adorned  in  any  degree  the  literary  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  country.  Without  any  claim  to  origi¬ 
nality,  hia  persistent  pen  is  a  reflex  of  the 
opinions  of  the  day,  upon  the  safe,  or  conserva¬ 
tive  side.  Unlike  many  writers  of  more  ability, 
he  recognizes  the  sense  of  duty, 

“  Stem  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God,” 
rather  than  that  blind  spontaneity  so  mnch 
praised  by  those  who  reach  the  base  of  the 
brain  as  equal  in  dignity  to  the  apex.  In  this 
we  heartily  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Arthur,  in  the  volume  before  ns,  gives  no 
evidence  of  artistic  merit,  of  superior  insight, 
creativeness,  or  freshness  of  ideas.  It  is  some¬ 
what  dull,  the  dialogue  turgid,  the  language 
commonplace.  Even  moral  axioms,  delineated 
without  idealism,  become  tiresome  from  mere 
triteness,  coarse  from  their  matter- of-factness. 
They  may  even  demoralize  like  a  police  report. 
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Notwithstanding  these  radical  defects,  which 
will  confine  Mr.  Arthur  to  an  inferior  rank  in 
literature,  he  ia  evidently  honest  in  intent  and 
pure  in  thought.  He  gives  his  testimony  against 
divorce,  and  thus  helps  in  purity  of  life.  If  peo¬ 
ple  marry ,dt  is  not  for  the  courts  of  law  to  limit 
the  duration  of  the  contract.  If  it  be  no  more 
than  a  civil  contract,  the  legal  union  of  the  sexes 
but  aids  in  individual  debasement.  A  marriage 
sacredly  considered  involves  more  than  this.  • 
Mr.  Arthur,  in  “  The  Hand,  butNotthe  Heart,” 
talks  rather  too  much  in  the  Free- Love  vein  of 
affiinities,  evidently  unconscious  to  himself,  and 
thus  plays  into  the  hands,  indirectly,  of  class  too 
so  well  known,  as  profaning  that  which  is  sacred. 


Jessie  Loring  is,  at  the  best,  a  very  weak  wo¬ 
man,  and  Leon  Dexter,  meant  to  be  shown  up 
as  a  bad  fellow,  is  far  more  interesting,  and  as 
good  a  man  as  Paul  Hendrickson,  the  model 
hero  of  the  book.  To  the  eyes  of  most  of  men 
and  women,  he  appears  as  a  truly  aggrieved 
man.  Both  are  weak  and  common-place,  but 
Leon  is  most  atrociously  treated  by  Jessie,  who 
is  not  high-toned,  but  vixenish. 

As  the  book  is  designed  to  exhibit  pure  ideas 
on  the  relation  of  marriage,  the  motive  is  above 
all  praise,  and  the  book  itself  will  meet  the 
wishes  of  a  large  class,  to  whom  works  of  a 
more  abstract  kind  would  be  as  a  sealed  up 
oracle,  or  a  sphynx-like  enigma. 


(Sbitcr's  ®Ii0, 


A  Few  Thoiighta, 

IVhich  did  not  come  over  the  Atlantic  Tele¬ 
graph,  but  were  suggested  by  it 

Thebe  seems  to  be  a  great  calm  in  the  political 
world;  and  all  eyes  are  turned  toward  the 
great  event  of  the  day— the  successful  working 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  Queen  Victoria  and 
President  Buchanan  having  exchanged  cour¬ 
tesies,  the  common  business  of  telegraphing 
from  continent  to  continent  will  now  succeed. 
But  there  is  one  purpose  to  which,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  it  will  be  applied,  and  for 
which,  it  would  seem,  that  an  all-seeing  and 
mighty  ruler  has  allowed  the  obstacles  of  the 
vast  ocean  to  be  overcome.  The  success  of  so 
great  an  undertaking,  at  this  particular  moment 
in  the  world’s  history,  seems  to  have  called  forth 
not  only  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  triumph,  but 
also  to  have  manifestly  awakened  a  religious 
element,  so  conspicuous  in  all  ages,  and  whose 
expression  and  tendency  ia  to  the  Infinite  in 
goodness  and  power.  Without  knowing  why, 
or  seeking  to  analyze  the  emotion  produced, 
the  people  of  this  country,  especially,  with  one 
accord,  refer  the  undertaking  and  completion 
of  the  great  telegraph  to  the  beneficence  of  a 
Divine  Providence. 

Why  was  reserved  to  Franklin  the  glory  of 
chaining  the  lightnings  of  the  heavens  ?  Why 
was  the  application  of  it  reserved  to  so  late  a 
period?  Why  was  not  Europe  and  America 
placed  in  close  relation  ages  ago?  Almost  the 
universal  feeling  on  the  present  occasion  is,  that 
“there  ia  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
rough-hew  them  as  we  may.” 

The  times  are  pregnant  with  events  which 


in  a  few  short  years  will  probably  change  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  cause  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  rise  flrom  the  sleep  which  is 
upon  them.  A  free  people  will  shout  across 
the  mighty  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  shout 
will  infuse  new  vigor  in  the  aged  limbs  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Heroes  shall  rise  from  their  graves,  and 
the  beautiful  priestess  of  liberty  shall  once  more 
appear  by  the  fireside  of  the  aspiring  sons  of 
the  old  world. 

Democratic  Europe  sleeps,  but  is  not  dead. 
Her  heroes  are  silent,  but  it  ia  the  calm  which 
precedes  the  whirlwind.  The  attempt  made  by 
Orsini  and  his  companions  toassasinate  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French,  was  the  muttering  of  the 
tempest,  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  which, 
to  the  voyager  on  life’s  ocean,  ia  a  warning  of 
the  coming  storm.  They  were  the  vanguard  of 
the  approaching  revolution,  which,  when  least 
expected,  ia  to  sweep  like  a  fierce  tornado 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe. 
Europe  sleeps,  but  it  is  a  slumber  pregnant 
with  mighty  deeds.  ’The  awakening  shall  be 
like  unto  the  roaring  of  lions.  The  earth  shall 
quake  beneath  the  tread  of  innumerable  hosts, 
and  the  hills  shall  echo  back  the  fierce  war  cry 
and  hymns  of  contending  armies. 

Misguided  men,  like  those  we  have  mentioned 
above,  may  endeavor  by  assasination  what  can 
only  be  achieved  by  the  awakening  in  the  masses 
of  the  divine  ^e  of  a  noble  and  universal  free¬ 
dom.  The  time  approaches  when  the  smouldering 
fiame  is  to  bum  with  the  brightness  of  the  noon¬ 
day  sun.  God  grant  it  may  not  produce  a  second 
reign  of  terror  1  Even  the  name  of  Napoleon 
will  be  insufficient  to  stay  the  tide  of  Democracy. 
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fame  enough  to  fill  his  plaon^-a  bold,  bad  man, 
irith  fanaticism  at  the  base  of  his  character,  and 
plnck  at  the  apex. 

Our  troops  are  rapidly  bringing  the  people  of 
Utah  into  a  consideration  of  the  position  they 
occupy  in  the  body  politic — the  women  leave  a 
state  which  degrades  them  to  a  position  lower 
than  that  of  the  squaw  of  the  Indian,  that  they 
may  once  more  enjoy  the  freedom  and  security 
of  civilized  communities,  while  the  deluded 
disciples  of  Hormonism  are  fast  awaking  to  the 
enormities  of  a  system  which  subjects  a  whole 
people  to  the  rapacity  of  a  self-constituted 
hierarchy. 

As  we  see  the  stars  multiply  in  our  national 
escutcheon,  we  see  that  their  rays  are  coupled 
with  the  growing  emanations  of  justice  and 
benignity.  Good  sense  and  wholesome  ideas 
eventually  predominate.  Religious  opinions, 
however  varied,  if  based  upon  the  teachings  of 
the  Christ,  foster  not  only  healthful  moral  opin¬ 
ions,  but  co-operate  with  our  democracy  in  the 
growth  of  freedom  and  the  security  of  human 
rights.  Everywhere  in  the  Great  West,  we 
mark  the  steady  advance  of  the  people  in  Chris¬ 
tian-religious  growth,  and  while  the  school- 
house  gives  out  its  little  hum  of  cheerful  study, 
we  need  not  fear,  however  wide  the  area  of  the 
Republic,  that  its  destiny  is  not  permanently 
onward. 

The  Sandivleh  Islands 

S'  Albeady  vie  with  the  civilization  of  the  East 
and  West  in  the  variety  of  their  commerce,  and 
the  quality  of  their  population.  Every  nation 
on  earth  is  represented  in  our  city  of  New  York, 
but  Honolulu  even  exceeds  it  in  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  throngs  which  crowd  its  thoroughfares. 
In  New  York  civilization  is  so  exacting,  that  the 
rudest  representative  of  barbarism  is  compelled 
to  abate  much  of  his  savageness,  and  not  shock 
polite  senses  by  too  unruly  demonstrations.  In 
Honolulu,  on  the  contrary,  when  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  arrives,  which  is  kept  as  a  grand  holiday 
by  the  people,  the  utmost  revels  of  the  old  Bac- 
i  chanals  and  the  wildest  saturnalia  scarcely  af- 

I  forded  a  counterpart  to  the  existing  uproarious 

confusion. 

The  native  population  seem  to  have  but  one 
idea — “to  mount  and  away,”  on  horses,  mnles 
I  and  jackasses,  saddled  and  bare-back,  bridled 

or  tethered,  they  gallop  off,  up  one  street  and 
down  another,  whisking  round  comers,  and  giv-| 
ing  the  pedestrians  hairbreadth  escapes.  The: 
[  same  parties  will  appear  at  the  same  point  three 

!  or  four  times  in  succession,  having  made  the 

circuit  of  the  town,  and  always  at  the  same 
headlong  pace,  making  it  dangerous  to  cross 
[  the  street,  unless  one  is  possessed  of  the  faculty 

[  of  looking  two  ways  at  once.  In  a  very  short 


Fpaee  of  time  we  shall  here  count  a  thousand 
horsemen  and  women.  One  would  imagine  it 
would  be  much  pleasanter  riding  out  on  the 
plains  of  Waikiki  or  at  Kalihi,  where  the  air  is 
fresh  and  free  from  dust.  But  our  Hawaiiana 
ride  to  be  seen  and  to  show  their  skill  in  horse¬ 
manship,  and  there  are  no  spectators  out  of 
town;  so  they  continue  to  gallop  along— the 
women  in  showy  silks  and  bright-colored  robes, 
sitting  astride  like  the  males,  and  managing  their 
horses  for  the  most  part  with  energy  and  skill — 
until  the  shades  of  evening  put  an  end  to  their 
sport,  or,  at  some  unlucky  moment  they  halt, 
when  their  bridle  is  seized  by  a  lynx-eyed  native 
policeman,  and  they  finish  one  week  and  begin 
the  other  in  the  cells  of  the  station-house.  Every 
nation  that  you  can  readily  call  to  mind,  and 
others  that  are  yet  nameless  in  history,  are  here 
represented.  We  doubt  if  the  Apostles  had  a 
better  field  on  which  to  display  their  gift  of 
languages  on  the  “day  of  Pentecost."  Stolid- 
looking  Hindoo  is  cheek-by-jowl  with  the  ges¬ 
ticulating  Frenchman— swarthy  Spaniard  jos¬ 
tles  the  fair-haired  German — pigmy  Malay  is 
overshadowed  by  the  huge  African— inqusitive 

Yankee  confronts  the  cat-eyed  Chinaman _ 

jaunty  Chileno  and  blubber-logged  Russian _ 

dulcet-toned  Tahitian  and  guttural  Indian — fas¬ 
tidious  Briton  and  not  at  all  fastidious  Hawai¬ 
ian — children  of  the  sunny  south  and  of  the  fro¬ 
zen  north— sons  of  the  old  and  worn  out  east, 
and  of  the  young  and  vigorous  west — “  black 
spirits  and  white,  red  spirits  and  gray,”  all 
mingle  together  and  form  the  singular  element 
of  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  Honolulu. 

Book  Notices. 

THE  HAND,  BUT  NOT  THE  HEART,  Or  Thk  Lira  Tw. 

Ais  or  jRssiK  LoRi.NO.  By  T.  8.  Artbcr.  New  York  : 

Derby  &  Jackson.  , 

Mr.  Arthur  is  one  of  the  most  voluminons  of 
American  writers,  and  yet  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  adorned  in  any  degree  the  literary  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  country.  Without  any  claim  to  origi¬ 
nality,  his  persistent  pen  is  a  refiex  of  the 
opinions  of  the  day,  upon  the  safe,  or  conserva¬ 
tive  side.  Unlike  many  writers  of  more  ability, 
he  recognizes  the  sense  of  duty, 

“  Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God,” 
rather  than  that  blind  spontaneity  so  much 
praised  by  those  who  reach  the  base  of  the 
brain  as  equal  in  dignity  to  the  apex.  In  this 
we  heartily  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Arthur,  in  the  volume  before  ns,  gives  no 
evidence  of  artistic  merit,  of  superior  insight, 
creativeness,  or  freshness  of  ideas.  It  is  some¬ 
what  dull,  the  dialogue  turgid,  the  language 
commonplace.  Even  moral  axioms,  delineated 
without  idealism,  become  tiresome  from  mere 
triteness,  coarse  from  their  matter- of-factness. 
They  may  even  demoralize  like  a  police  report. 
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Notwithstanding  these  radical  defects,  which 
will  confine  Mr.  Arthur  to  an  inferior  rank  in 
literature,  he  is  evidently  honest  in  intent  and 
pure  in  thought.  He  gives  his  testimony  against 
divorce,  and  thus  helps  in  purity  of  life.  If  peo¬ 
ple  marry  idt  is  not  for  the  courts  of  law  to  limit 
the  duration  of  the  contract.  If  it  be  no  more 
than  a  civil  contract,  the  legal  union  of  the  sexes 
but  aids  in  individual  debasement.  A  marriage 
sacredly  considered  involves  more  than  this.  • 
Mr.  Arthur,  in  “  The  Hand,  butNotthe  Heart," 
talks  rather  too  much  in  the  Free- Love  vein  of 
affiinities,  evidently  unconaciona  to  himself,  and 
thus  plays  into  the  hands,  indirectly,  of  class  too 
so  well  known,  as  profaning  that  which  is  sacred. 


Jessie  Loring  is,  at  the  best,  a  very  weak  wo¬ 
man,  and  Leon  Dexter,  meant  to  be  shown  up 
as  a  bad  fellow,  is  far  more  interesting,  and  as 
good  a  man  as  Paul  Hendrickson,  the  model 
hero  of  the  book.  To  the  eyes  of  most  of  men 
and  women,  he  appears  as  a  truly  aggrieved 
man.  Both  are  weak  and  common-place,  but 
Leon  is  most  atrociously  treated  by  Jessie,  who 
is  not  high-toned,  but  vixenish. 

As  the  book  is  designed  to  exhibit  pure  ideas 
on  the  relation  of  marriage,  the  motive  is  above 
all  praise,  and  the  book  itself  will  meet  the 
wishes  of  a  large  class,  to  whom  works  of  a 
more  abstract  kind  would  be  as  a  sealed  up 
oracle,  or  a  sphynx-like  enigma. 


(fibitor's  #Ii0. 


A  Few  TUonghta, 

Which  did  not  come  over  the  AUarUic  Tele¬ 
graph,  but  wre  suggested  by  it. 

Thebb  seems  to  be  a  great  calm  in  the  political 
world;  and  all  eyes  are  turned  toward  the 
great  event  of  the  day — the  successful  working 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  Queen  Victoria  and 
President  Buchanan  having  exchanged  cour¬ 
tesies,  the  common  business  of  telegraphing 
Dom  continent  to  continent  will  now  succeed. 
But  there  is  one  purpose  to  which,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  it  will  be  applied,  and  for 
which,  it  would  seem,  that  an  all-seeing  and 
mighty  ruler  has  allowed  the  obstacles  of  the 
vast  ocean  to  be  overcome.  The  success  of  so 
great  an  undertaking,  at  this  particular  moment 
in  the  world’s  history,  seems  to  have  called  forth 
not  only  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  triumph,  but 
also  to  have  manifestly  awakened  a  religions 
element,  so  conspicuous  in  all  ages,  and  whose 
expression  and  tendency  is  to  the  Infinite  in 
goodness  and  power.  Without  knowing  why, 
or  seeking  to  analyze  the  emotion  produced, 
the  people  of  this  country,  especially,  with  one 
accord,  refer  the  undertaking  and  completion 
of  the  great  telegraph  to  the  beneficence  of  a 
Divine  Providence. 

Why  was  reserved  to  Franklin  the  glory  of 
chaining  the  lightnings  of  the  heavens  ?  Why 
was  the  application  of  it  reserved  to  so  late  a 
period?  Why  was  not  Europe  and  America 
placed  in  close  relation  ages  ago?  Almost  the 
universal  feeling  on  the  present  occasion  is,  that 
“there  is  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
rough-hew  them  as  we  may." 

The  times  are  pregnant  with  events  which 


in  a  few  short  years  will  probably  change  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  cause  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  rise  from  the  sleep  which  is 
upon  them.  A  free  people  will  shout  across 
the  mighty  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  shout 
will  infuse  new  vigor  in  the  aged  limbs  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Heroes  shall  rise  from  their  graves,  and 
the  beantiful  priestess  of  liberty  shall  once  more 
appear  by  the  fireside  of  the  aspiring  sons  of 
the  old  world. 

Democratic  Europe  sleeps,  but  is  not  dead. 
Her  heroes  are  silent,  but  it  is  the  calm  which 
precedes  the  whirlwind.  The  attempt  made  by 
Orsini  and  his  companions  to  assasinate  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French,  was  the  muttering  of  the 
tempest,  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  which, 
to  the  voyager  on  life’s  ocean,  is  a  warning  of 
the  coming  storm.  They  were  the  vanguard  of 
the  approaching  revolution,  which,  when  least 
expected,  is  to  sweep  like  a  fierce  tornado 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe. 
Europe  sleeps,  but  it  is  a  slumber  pregnant 
with  mighty  deeds.  The  awakening  shall  be 
like  unto  the  roaring  of  lions.  The  earth  shall 
quake  beneath  the  tread  of  innumerable  hosts, 
and  the  hills  shall  echo  back  the  fierce  war  cry 
and  hymns  of  contending  armies. 

Misguided  men,  like  those  we  have  mentioned 
above,  may  endeavor  by  assasination  what  can 
only  be  achieved  by  the  awakening  in  the  masses 
of  the  divine  ^e  of  a  noble  and  universal  free¬ 
dom.  The  time  approaches  when  the  smouldering 
flame  is  to  burn  with  the  brightness  of  the  noon¬ 
day  sun.  God  grant  it  may  not  produce  a  second 
reign  of  terror  I  Even  the  name  of  Napoleon 
will  be  insnfficient  to  stay  the  tide  of  Democracy. 
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The  “  divine  right  of  kings”  is  stripped  of  its 
divinity :  the  people  but  await  tlie  moment  which 
mast  bury  them  beneath  the  ruins  of  their 
palaces.  What  then  can  Napoleon,  who  rules 
not  by  right,  but  by  tyrannical  usurpation,  ex¬ 
pect  when  the  people  prepare  for  the  great 
struggle  ? 

There  is  an  element  which  appears  to  be  the 
sub-structure  of  nearly  all  of  the  European  rev¬ 
olutionary  movements — the  socialistic — which 
in  its  tendency  is  gross  materialism.  We  can¬ 
not  too  much  regret  that  the  fact  is  as  we 
assert,  for,  by  taking  away  the  reliance  on  and 
faith  in  a  supreme  intelligence  and  guide,  the 
doors  are  opened  wide  to  the  entrance  of  all 
the  abominable  crimes  and  horrors  of  terrorism. 
Much  of  the  devilishness  of  the  great  French 
revolution  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  no-God 
views  of  the  philosophers  who  foolishly  kicked 
at  the  rock  upon  which  the  world  had  rested  for 
so  many  centuries.  The  rabble,  glad  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  indulge  their  brutal  passions,  no 
longer  thought  of  liberty:  they  thirsted  for  re¬ 
venge  against  the  nobiiity,  and  for  the  blood  of 
those  in  whom  was  vested  the  spiritual  guidance 
of  souls — the  blood  of  the  latter,  because  of 
their  wealth  and  the  lands  appertaining  to  the 
Church. 

The  European  patriot  seems  to  lack  faith  in 
the  guidance  of  Providence — ^lie  is  material  in 
his  views;  and  let  some  of  the  leaders  once 
gain  a  foothold,  and  their  freedom  would  be  a 
greater  curse  than  the  tyranny  they  seek  to 
overthrow.  A  greater  curse,  because,  first, 
they  would  persecute  the  religionist  and  revive  { 
the  worst  days  of  English  tyranny  toward  her 
Catholic  subjects,  and  the  vile  atheism  of  French 
socialism.  They  would  interfere  with,  and  con¬ 
demn  all  things  beyond  their  comprehension, 
(which  is  not  always  very  large)  and  with  one 
stroke  of  the  pen  Protestant  and  Catholic  Chris-  | 
tianity  would  be  alike  pronounced  anathema.  ] 

We  have  great  faith  in  the  future  of  Europe, 
which  to  our  mind  is  to  be  a  glorious  one.  We  | 
believe  her  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  ’ 
never  before  equaled, in  grandeur  of  results,  i 
But  we  look  in  vain  for  the  *•  man  of  destiny”  ] 
who  shall  guide  the  ship  of  republicanism  I 
through  the  tempests  of  despotism.  There  are  j 
many  leaders,  but  who  is  the  one  able  to  draw  j 
the  cords  of  fraternity  and  sound  the  trumpet  | 
of  universal  revolution?  Where  is  the  divinely-  ' 
appointed  man,  at  whose  name  emperors  shall  ! 
tremble,  and  beneath  whose  eye  the  minions  of  | 
royalty  shall  quail?  Is  it  Kossuth,  Mazzini,  or  | 
the  noble  Garabaldi  ?  These  men  may  yet  prove 
themselves  devoted  worshipers  at  the  shrine  I 
of  freedom,  but  in  them  we  do  not  see  the  di-  I 
vine  appointment.  { 

Already  we  fancy  we  hear  the  rambling  of  ! 


I  the  chariot  wheels  and  the  tramp  of  thousands 
of  patriots,  and  even  in  this  Republic,  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  shouts  of  not  only  exiles,  but  of 
American  citizens,  as  they  embark  for  the  cru¬ 
sade  against  the  tyrants  of  the  old  world.  It  is 
like  divine  strains  of  music :  not  because  it  her¬ 
alds  the  shedding  of  blood,  but  because  it  is  in 
the  order  of  destiny. 

The  telegraph  shall  record  the  hopes  of  Re¬ 
publicanism,  and  flash  back  the  fraternal  assur¬ 
ances  of  a  free  people.  It  is  the  tocsin  which 
sounds  the  fall  of  despotism.  It  will  be  the 
harp  upon  which  the  hymns  of  Liberty  will 
sound  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World. 

in  Jtussia,  as  we  predicted  in  our  last,  the 
revolt  in  the  province  of  Lithuania  was  speedily 
checked  by  a  well  directed  force  of  the  regular 
army.  The  revolutionary  element  is  not  so  ex¬ 
plosive,  if  as  large,  in  Russia  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  But  should  the  Emperor,  from 
any  cause  whatever,  abandon  the  wise  and 
liberal  policy  which  has  thus  far  caused  his 
name  to  be  venerated  and  loved,  there  would 
spring  up  in  the  midst  of  his  vast  empire  an  op¬ 
position,  a  revolution,  which  would  not  only 
take  from  him  the  imperial  purple,  but  might, 
in  the  end,  lead  him,  like  poor  Louis  XYL,  to 
the  block.  Indeed,  we  are  not  so  certain  but 
that  the  great  rising  which  is  undoubtedly  near 
at  hand,  will  take  place  first  in  Russia,  and  then, 
spreading  through  the  other  countries,  form  a 
line  of  connection  between  the  East  and  West, 
which  will  end  in  universal  freedom. 

Austria  is  concentrating  quite  a  force  on  her 
frontiers ;  “  on  the  Danube,  in  Southern  Hun- 
garia,  and  on  the  points  nearest  Turkey,  on  the 
Bosnian  and  Servian  frontiers.” 

I7ie  British  have  succeeded  in  crashing  the 
rebellion  in  Central  India.  That  it  is  crushed 
for  a  time  may  be  true,  but  the  risings  most 
clearly  indicate  the  quality  of  English  policy  in 
the  East.  Writers  may  apologize  and  write 
very  learned  essays  to  prove  the  humanity  of 
British  rule  and  policy,  but  it  is  only  necessary 
to  examine  tlie  facts,  and  we  find  a  state  of 
things  which  should  cause  a  Christian  people 
to  blush  with  shame.  The  protest  of  the  people 
will  be  given  by  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  mas¬ 
sacre  till  the  iron  rod  of  tyranny  is  somewhat 
abated. 

Unhappy  Mexico,  always  in  revolution,  is 
fast  exhausting  the  energies  of  her  people  and 
sinking  to  a  level  which,  if  not  arrested,  may 
leave  her  in  the  lowest  scale  of  civilization. 
And  yet  we  stand  idly,  watching  day  by  day 
the  brutality  displayed,  without  so  much  as  a 
remonstrance. 

If  we  are  passing  along  one  of  our  thorough¬ 
fares  and  see  a  number  of  men  in  brutal  combat, 
our  first  impulse  is  to  separate  them.  But 
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when  we  find  ont  who  is  right  and  who  wrong, 
we  endeavor  to  settle  it  in  favor  of  the  injured 
partj.  What  is  a  nation  bnt  one  great  man  f 
Barely  It  is  fhll  time  that  some  national  move¬ 
ment  took  place  to  prevent  the  nseless  shedding 
of  blood.  Is  Mexico  advancing  the  sentiment 
of  freedom?  Does  her  constant  revelation  en¬ 
noble  hamanity?  Not  it  crashes  the  true 
flame.  It  is  like  tiie  stifled  air  in  which  the 
torch  bams  dim.  Hamanity  is  degraded  by 
snch  horrible  exhibitions.  Anarchy  is  wone 
than  despotism.  Oar  Repnblio  has  a  noble 
mission.  When  will  it  commence  to  do  the  glo¬ 
rious  work  ? 

Tbe  Growing  'West, 

Wn  know  the  writer  of  the  following  commu¬ 
nication  well.  His  temperament  is  sanguine 
and  enthnsiastic,  bat  his  statements  may  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  as  trathful  and  honest  expressions  of 
opinion,  and  resalts  of  no  small  personal  ex¬ 
perience. 

lb  the  Bditort  of  Ernenon  and  Putnam’s  Magatine. 

Dscatur,  Nebraska,  August  1,  1858. 

Mbsbrs.  Editors  ; — I  arrived  here  on  the  10th 
of  February  last;  have  secured  a  quarter  section 
of  land  adjoining  the  town,  built  a  comfortable 
house,  and  my  family  of  seven  persons,  with 
their  household  ^ods,  arrived  safely  from  New 
York  on  the  15th  of  June.  So  we  are  now  com¬ 
fortably  domiciled  on  the  extreme  boundary  of 
civilization.  I  am  thus  specific  in  regard  to  my 
personal  and  domestic  arrangements,  that  your 
readers  may  be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of 
my  opportunities  to  gain  correct  information  of 
the  country,  its  resources,  settlement  and  pros¬ 
pects. 

Previous  to  my  arrival  here,  I  experienced 
mnchdiCBculty  in  obtaining  specific  information. 
The  books  are  blank  with  reference  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  ;  travelers  have  scarcely  seen  it,  and  our 
Territorial  newspapers,  though  some  of  them 
are  conducted  with  energy,  are  so  new  and 
local  in  their  circulation,  that  their  voice  is  lost 
amid  the  din  of  literature  and  politics,  long  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  the  Atlantic  coast.  To  relieve 
others  flom  a  like  difficulty  is  the  object  of  this 
communication. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  bottom  lands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  and  other  large  rivers,  are  usually  from 
two  to  ten  miles  wide.  With  this  exception  it 
is  a  rolling  prairie,  undulating  in  such  gentle 
swells  and  depressions  as  to  accommodate  agri¬ 
culture,  while  it  presents  a  variety  of  scenery 
which  the  eye  of  the  artist  could  never  become 
satiated  with  beholding,  nor  his  pencil  tame  in 
delineating.  Every  change  of  position  presents 
ome  new  and  striking  feature.  Refreshing 


fountains  are  seen  in  abundance  bursting  from 
the  sides  of  the  bluflh,  meandering  their  course 
in  gentle  rivulets,  and  forming  creeks  and  rivers, 
which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Missouri. 
There  is  a  general  declivity  to  the  east,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause,  ample  drainage,  and  but  few 
quarter  sections  of  land  are  not  supplied  with 
running  water.  We  have  no  precipitous  bluffii 
or  inaccessible  bogs.  In  exploring  pretty  ex¬ 
tensively  this  part  of  the  Territory  I  do  not  re¬ 
collect  having  seen  a  single  continuous  acre  of 
land  not  susceptible  of  profitable  cultivation. 

The  soil  is  a  black  vegetable  mould,  one  to 
five  feet  deep,  and  vegetation  is  prolific  beyond 
description.  Whether  clothed  with  its  natural 
grasses,  or  producing  cultivated  cereals,  the 
burden  is  greater  than  I  have  ever  before  seen 
springing  from  the  earth.  I  use  this  expression, 
recognizing  its  full  import,  after  having  traveled 
over  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  save  those 
of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Previous  to  my  residence  here  I  had  derived 
the  impression,  from  the  scanty  reports  of  trad¬ 
ing  adventurers  among  the  Indians,  that  beyond 
the  immediate  valley  of  the  Missouri  the  lands 
gradually  depreciate  in  fertility,  and  become 
comparatively  barren  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
or  eighty  miles.  Indeed,  our  school  maps  and 
other  descriptive  charts,  constructed  under  the 
same  tuition,  have  uniformly  designated  an 
extensive  tract  of  country  as  poor  barren 
lands.  Since  my  arrival  I  have  used  every 
means  within  my  reach  to  ascertain  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  resources  of  the  whole  Territory, 
and  at  every  step,  as  my  inquiries  have  pro¬ 
gressed,  the  boundaries  of  these  barrens  have 
receded  until  they  have  almost  disappeared 
from  my  geographical  recognition.  I  have  not 
yet  found  the  first  individual,  whether  white  or 
red  man,  who  has  ever  seen  them.  And  the 
impression  is  becoming  general  among  our  best 
informed  citizens,  many  of  whom  have  traveled 
across  the  plains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  “that 
the  mighty  empire  of  Nebraska,  covering  an 
area  of  nearly  forty  thousand  square  miles,  is 
an  almost  uninterrupted  expanse  of  the  most 
beautiful,  prolific,  and  salubrious  land  on  the 
globe.”  That  such  is  the  fact,  so  far  as  my 
own  observation  and  judgment  give  weight  to 
my  opinions,  you  may  rest  assured,  and  in  this 
I  am  sustained  by  the  concurrence  of  every  per¬ 
son  I  have  met,  who  has  visited  the  Territory 
to  examine  its  claims,  after  having  traveled 
extensively  over  other  portions  of  the  North¬ 
west.  Although  our  rapidly  increasing  popula¬ 
tion  comes  from  every  portion  of  the  Union — 
from  the  lumber  districts  of  Maine  to  the  gold¬ 
en  placers  of  California — we  derive  the  largest 
per  centage  from  the  neighboring  States  of  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin.  Such  is  the  evidence  of  the 
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tstimate  in  which  we  are  held  hy  onr  immediate 
neighbors,  themselves  already  occupying  lands 
jnstly  celebrated  for  all  that  can  make  a  State 
great  and  prosperous. 

The  State  of  Iowa  has  chartered  responsible 
sompanies  to  build  four  railroads  across  the 
State  at  different  points,  each  of  which  will  com¬ 
plete  the  iron  chain  of  communication  between 
the  point  of  its  termination  on  the  Nebraska 
line  and  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  the  General 
Government  has  made  a  grant  of  lands  sufli- 
oiently  liberal  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion.  Operations  have  commenced  on  all  the 
several  routes,  and  portions  of  each  road  are 
already  completed.  Probably  three  years  will 
witness  the  consummation  of  these  great  enter¬ 
prises,  and  bring  us  within  sixty  hours  ride  of 
New  York,  so  that  we  can  contribute  our  quota 
in  supplying  your  market  with  fresh  butter, 
eggs,  and  other  small  stores,  while  we  receive 
in  return  the  assorted  luxuries  of  the  world. 
For  the  present,  however,  wo  require  no  outlet 
for  our  produce — the  constant  immigration  con¬ 
suming  all  the  rude  state  of  onr  agriculture 
enables  us  to  supply,  and  sustaining  prices 
much  higher  than  those  of  the  Eastern  cities. 
Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  productive 
capabilities  of  our  soil,  and  the  slight  cultiva¬ 
tion  required,  this  state  of  onr  domestic  market 
will  be  likely  to  continue  so  long  as  our  popu¬ 
lation  continues  to  double  each  year. 

The  tide  of  immigration  which  has  for  the  last 
ten  years  been  ponring  into  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Uississippi,  building  towns,  subjugating 
the  prairies,  and  converting  the  very  elements 
into  the  appliances  of  civilization,  wealth  and 
refinement,  has  now  fairly  surged  into  the  more 
genial  valley  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  next 
decade  will  witness  in  our  new  Territory  a  more 
rapid  growth,  and  a  wilder  rage  of  speculation 
than  appears  in  the  world’s  history.  We  are  a 
great  people,  and  in  a  fast  age,  and  the  inspiring 
shout  “  Onward"  stimulates  a  zeal  more  potent 
than  the  banner  of  the  crusaders. 

Yours,  truly,  Aorioola. 

Bratallty  rf  MormonlsiUi 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  United  States  army, 
the  Mormons  generally  deserted  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  went  south  as  far  as  Provo,  where  they  en¬ 
camped  till  articles  of  peace  were  agreed  upon 
by  the  Peace  Commissioners,  Governor  Gum¬ 
ming  and  Brigham  Young.  Then  they  com¬ 
menced  a  general  migration  back  to  Salt  Lake. 
A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  who 
was  an  eye  witness  of  their  movements  at  this 
time,  gives  the  following  vivid  picture  of  the 
sad  and  disgusting  condition  of  these  degraded 
and  deluded  people.  Surely  onr  Government, 
having  put  the  hand  to  the  plow,  ought  not  to 


look  back  till  such  vile  scamps  as  Brigham 
Young  are  made  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  their 
crimes,  and  the  poisonous  weeds  of  Mormonism 
thoroughly  eradicated. 

“It is  utterly  impossible  to  give  your  readers 
a  correct  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  Mor¬ 
mons  as  they  return.  The  condition  of  the  em¬ 
igrants  on  their  arrival  at  Castle  Garden  is  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  returning  Saints.  I  can 
do  no  better  than  describe  the  groups  that 
passed  me  during  half  an  hour,  on  going  down 
to  the  army  a  few  days  since.  First  there  was 
a  great  cloud  of  dust,  which  obstructed  the  view 
of  all  the  road  beyond  it ;  advancing,  into  the 
dust  till  it  covered  me  like  a  sheet,  I  saw  in  the 
van  milch  cows,  calves,  heifers  and  steers ;  right 
at  their  heels  was  a  drove  of  sheep,  lambs  and 
hogs,  as  black  with  dust  as  the  road  on  which 
they  traveled ;  they  were  all  driven  by  three 
women  and  a  little  girl,  the  latter  carrying  two 
young  pigs  in  her  arms.  The  women  were 
tanned  almost  as  black  as  squaws  ;  they  were 
equally  as  ill-looking  as  squaws,  and^muchmore 
dirty.  The  dust  collecting  on  their  sweating 
facesformed  greatmud  piles.  Small  dilapidated 
hoods  covered  their  heads.  Their  arms  had  no 
covering  up  to  near  the  shoulder,  and  were 
tanned,  blackened  and  baked  in  the  sun  till  they 
resembled  smoked  ham.  One  thin,  short,  loose 
skirt  and  a  chemise  covered  their  persons ;  they 
were  all  barefooted  and  barelegged,  the  wind 
flapping  their  loathsome,  dirty  dresses  like  a 
wet  dish-cloth  around  their  knees.  One  of  these 
women  had  a  baby  in  her  arms.  Connected 
with  this  gang,  and  following  it,  were  two  ox 
wagons,  in  both  of  which  could  be  seen  younger 
women  than  those  in  the  advance,  giving  suck 
to  their  young ;  also,  numerous  little  children. 
Each  team  was  driven  by  a  man.  The  whole 
party  was  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  of  dust. 
A  few  hundred  yards  behind  this  party  there  fol¬ 
lowed  a  mule  wagon  driven  by  a  man  with  a  wo¬ 
man  on  each  side  of  him.  They  were  all  young. 
The  women  were  tanned  black,  though  the 
wagon  was  partially  covered  with  canvas ;  each 
held  a  child  sucking  at  her  breast.  The  ‘sisters’ 
in  church,  on  the  highways,  and  everywhere, 
expose  their  mamillary  glands  with  perfect  in¬ 
difference  to  public  gaze.  Heber  C.  Kimball 
calls  his  wives  his  cows.  Elxtending  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  all  the  Mormons,  they  would  have,  judg¬ 
ing  from  appearances,  very  fine  milch  cows.  In 
the  back  part  of  this  wagon  was  tied  a  large 
sow.  This  is  the  nsnal  way  of  things — the 
women  in  the  front  of  the  wagons  and  the  sows 
behind.  Next  came  a  lady  whom  I  at  first  took 
for  a  squaw.  She  drove  one  cow,  two  shoep 
and  one  hog.  Her  dress  and  person  constituted 
one  of  the  most  hideous  lookihg  objects  that  1 
ever  beheld.  A  broken  down  straw  hat  (men’s 
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*tyle),  black  as  night,  coTered  her  head ;  her 
black  neck  was  exposed  low  down  on  her 
shoulders ;  then  there  commenced  a  sort  of 
dress  of  the  same  color  as  the  road,  but  of  what 
color  or  material  it  was  originally  no  mortal 
man  could  tell.  This  garment  was  gathered 
slightly  around  the  waist,  and  extended  down 
two  inches  above  the  knee.  A  pair  of  dilapi¬ 
dated  men’s  breeches  made  up  the  rest  of  the 
lady’s  costume.  Her  dress,  in  connection  with 
her  person,  which  was  formed,  built  or  shaped 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  idea  of  an  Al¬ 
derman,  if  exhibited  to  the  world  would  make 
one  half  of  it  laugh  at  the  ludicrous  sight,  one 
quarter  lament  and  pity  so  piteous  a  sight,  and 
the  remaining  quarter  run  from  such  hideons- 
ness.  I  have  since  been  informed  by  one  of  the 
ex-sisters  that  this  is  the  regular  Mormon  Des¬ 
eret  style  of  dress,  which  has  been  advocated 
in  the  Church,  which  all  the  women  have  been 
directed  to  wear,  and  which  it  is  expected  they 
will  yet  have  to  adopt. 

‘‘Several  large  teams  followed,  containing 
men,  women  and  children  of  a  more  respectable 
appearance ;  also,  large  droves  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  drive 
the  cattle  ;  the  major  part,  however,  are  driven 
by  the  women.  Following  these  came  a  speci¬ 
men  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  Mormon  mo¬ 
nogamy  It  was  a  man  astride  a  man’s  saddle, 
riding  a  pony,  with  a  woman  without  any  sad¬ 
dle,  sitting  sideways  behind  him ;  she  wore  the 
usual  short  dress,  and  not  more  than  one  under¬ 
skirt,  and  thus  sat  upon  the  naked  back  of  the 
horse.  There  were  some  women  a  cfteval, 
driving  cattle — some  were  hauling  hand  carts. 
Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  describe  or  even 
imagine  the  shocking  condition  of  the  Mormons 
returning  home.  It  is  a  most  telling  comment 
npop  their  system  of  religion,  of  slavery  and 
grinding  oppression.  The  savage  Indiana  look 
much  more  comfortable  during  their  journeys, 
are  better  dressed,  and  infinitely  cleaner  than 
are  the  dupes  of  the  impostors  of  this  apostate 
Church.  I  have  not  seen  a  smile  on  the  face  of 
a  Mormon  man,  woman  or  child  on  their  return. 
At  Provo  things  looked  rather  decent  and  res¬ 
pectable  ;  but  now  we  see  the  people  who  were 
hid  out  of  sight  and  stationed  far  from  that 
town.  They  are  going  north,  burned  black  by 
the  sun,  covered  with  dirt,  and  dressed  worse 
than  I  ever  before  saw  human  beings.  All  are 
not  so,  but  such  is  the  condition  of  the  majority. 
Three  out  of  five  men  whom  I  saw  in  a  store 
together  last  night,  wore  pants  the  original 
material  or  color  of  which  no  one  could  tell, 
so  numerous  and  varied  were  the  patches  upon 
them,  and  yet  they  were  all  open  at  the  knees 
and  seat.  One  of  the  men  said  he  had  ‘not 
only  worn  through  his  trowsers,  but  nearly 


worn  his  bones  through  his  skin.’  A  line  of 
wagons  is  still  constantly  advancing  into  this 
city,  and  going  northward.  The  road  from  the 
south  is  covered  by  a  dense  cloud  of  dust, 
through  or  beyond  which  one  cannot  see,  nor 
can  the  road  be  viewed.  Such  is  the  element 
through  which  the  returning  Mormons  have,  for 
many  long  and  tedious  miles  to  penetrate,  un¬ 
nerved  by  a  burning  sun  and  parching  air ;  their 
sufierings  now  are  very  great,  but  if  it  was  in 
winter  weather  they  would  be  greater  ‘than 
human  thought  e’er  compassed.’  What  would 
Brigham  do  with  such  a  people  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  winter?  The  scoundrel  braggart, 
how  he  has  lied  and  boasted.  I  am  told  when 
the  people  were  forced  south  the  mud  was 
knee  deep,  that  their  sufferings  were  then  much 
greater  than  they  are  now. 

“The  disgusting  doctrines  of  his  religion  I 
have  hitherto  developed.  The  demeaning  prac¬ 
tical  operations  of  said  religion  are  for  the 
future.  I  will  only  add  at  present  that  all 
crimes  known  upon  the  callendar  are  here 
covered  by  the  mantle  of  religion.  A  man  in 
this  Territory  has  married  five  of  his  own 
brother’s  daughters;  another  has  married  his 
mother;  others  their  daughters,  and  others 
mothers  and  daughters ;  one  man  married  two 
sisters  on  the  same  night.  But  no  more  of  such 
disgusting  details.  Some  men  may  disbelieve 
these  things — let  them  come  and  learn  them, 
come  and  see  them,  come  and  feel  them,  come 
and  have  their  manliness  rise  up  and  war 
against  such  principles,  such  deeds,  such  mis 
ery.’* 

A  Dolorous  Ditty. 

Ora  Prairie  Fay  sends  us  the  following  ballad, 
showing  clearly  and  vividly  how  the  proud  and 
faithless  Kleanor  Gray  got  come  up  with. 

ERNEST  LEE’S  LAST  WORDS  TO  ELEANOR  GRAY. 

You  moved  the  queen  of  the  festive  scene. 
Brilliant  Eleanor  Gray ; 

With  hrow  serene,  and  regal  mien, 

And  rohe  of  satin  gay. 

Smile  if  yon  may,  fair  Eleanor  Gray, 

And  sing  with  thrilling  tone, 

The  boy,  who  once  loved,  is  all  unmoved  ; 

Stand  in  yonr  beauty  alone. 

Aht  my  heart  goes  back,  o’er  the  traveled  traek 
I  think  of  the  days  now  gone  ; 

I  see  y^  again,  in  the  woodbine  glen. 

In  your  lovely  cottage  home. 

Ton  were  dear  to  me  in  those  days  of  glee. 

Those  days  so  purely  bright ; 

The  flowers  bloomed  lair  in  your  raven  hair, 

On  our  betrothal  night. 

I  went  away,  proud  Eleanor  Gray, 

Away  from  the  cottage  home. 

Amid  the  diu,  and  teil  and  siu 
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Of  the  city,  {hr  to  room. 

I  left  yon  then,  in  the  woodbine  glen, 

Ton  promUed  to  be  true ; 

And  hope  wu  bright,  mj  heart  grew  light, 

The  while  I  toiled  for  jou. 

At  week!  flew  bj,  how  bleeied  wai  I 
In  itriringhard  to  wake 
The  chords  of  fame,  and  a  glorioui  name 
To  win  for  jour  dear  sake. 

’Ifid  dust  and  heat,  through  the  crowded  street, 
went  one  summer  daj,  tl 
When  a  coach  whirled  bj  that  caught  mj  eje. 
You  in  if — Eleanor  Graj. 

Hj  heart  stood  still,  with  a  sudden  thrill— 

I  thought  I  must  go  mad — 

Coach  paused  again,  and  from  it  jou  came 
In  robes  of  splendor  clad. 

An  old  man’s  hand,  like  an  iron  band. 

Was  clasping  your  jeweled  arms — 

To  him  you  bad  sold,  for  his  hoarded  gold, 
Yourself  and  your  maiden  charms. 

I  saw  it  all— like  a  heavy  pall. 

The  truth  fell  on  my  heart ; 

You  met  my  glance  by  the  merest  chance  ; 

Ah,  lady  I  I  saw  you  start — 

Your  cheek  grew  white,  and  dim  the  light 
Of  the  eyes  I  used  to  know ; 

You  gave  me  the  while,  with  a  forced  smile. 
Your  hand — 'twas  cold  as  snow. 

You  in  your  pride,  as  that  rich  man's  bride, 
Trembled  to  meet  ray  gaze  ; 

False,  false,  as  you  were,  you  did  not  dare 
Yonrlong.fringed  lids  to  raisb. 

For  weeks  I  wept,  and  sorrowing  kept 
Ily  daily  tasks  all  died  ; 

But  suffering  i>ass’d  away  at  last. 

And  my  agony  was  stilled. 

Away  from  you  in  baste  I  llew. 

For,  though  I  loved  you  not. 

The  place  where  you  were  I  ooul  d  not  bear. 

It  was  a  hated  spot. 

At  last  I  heard,  by  a  friendly  word,, 

That  the  rich  old  man  was  dead  ; 

And  your  peu  soon  told,  that,  as  of  old. 

Me  you  were  ready  to  wed. 

I  sent  you  no  line,  but  over  the  brine 
I  sail'd,  O I  Kleanor  Gray  ; 

Scoruing  you  then,  yet  fearing  again 
To  meet  your  dark  eye’s  ray. 

Months  flew  on,  and  while  I  was  gone 
Each  trace  of  affection  died. 

I  met  you  again,  with  no  throb  of  pain. 

But  a  calm  and  careiess  pride. 

To  meyou  raised  your  bright  ayes,  and  gazed 
With  the  olden  tenderness  ; 

You  bade  me  forget,  and  be  happy  yet ; 

And  spoke  of  your  wretchedness. 

Ah,  it  is  well ;  like  a  magic  spell, 

Sorrow  la  yours,  and  pain — 

My  heart  is  cold  ;  live  you  with  your  gold, 

I  never  can  love  again. 

Hen  say  unto  me,  “  Why,  Ernest  Lee, 


Whyseomyeu  wosaansef 

Why  doubt  her  truth,  and  loving  youth  f  ” 

Eleanor  Gray— you  know. 

I  meet  yon  oft,  and  with  voice  most  soft 
You  speak  of  the  olden  time ; 

I  think  of  it  too,  whene'er  I  see  yon, 

But  my  heart  gives  back  no  sign. 

I  think  of  the  past  and  the  shadow  yon  east 
Over  my  early  trust. 

My  heart  is  still,  it  gives  no  thrill ; 

I  scorn  yon,  and  ever  must. 

I  met  you  last  night  in  the  glowing  light 
Of  the  gaily  decked  saloon  ; 

You  sang  with  sweet  tone,  concealing  a  moan. 
Each  old  remembered  tune. 

But  I  was  steel,  I  could  not  feel 
A  single  heart-string  thrill. 

But  I  saw  you  sigh,  while  dimmed  your  eye  ; 

You  suffer  and  ever  will. 

Remember  you  sold  for  your  love  of  gold 
Your  heart  as  well  as  mine  ; 

Think  of  your  sin,  as  you  move  in  life’s  din. 

Oh  t  lady  of  my  rhyme. 

Resigned  to  my  fate,  in  patience  I  wait. 

Tranquil  and  quiet  to  day. 

And  leave  you  to  moan  in  sorrow  alone. 

Faithless  Eleanor  Gray. 

Giving  Kinployecn  a  Jlolldajr, 

Lv  tliese  warm  and  sultry  days,  when  only 
those  whom  necessity  compels  to  labor  are 
found  passing  the  long,  weary  hours  in  the 
monotonous  duties  of  the  work-shop  or  count¬ 
ing  room,  while  their  employers  are  spending 
with  a  lavish  hand  the  proceeds  of  their  labors 
at  some  fashionable^  watering-place,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  know  and  to  see  that  there  are  some 
firms  among  us,  whose  successful  career  does 
not  blind  them  to  the  claims  of  those  who  have 
toiled  early  and  late,  that  tliey  might  reap  a 
goodly  harvest  of  this  world’s  store.  Upon 
opening  our  letters  last  week  from  the  I’ost 
Office,  wo  found  one  of  them  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  invitation ; 

Nkw  Yobk,  Aug.  10,  1868. 
Editors  Emebsox’s  Magazine  ; 

tVe  iutend  giving  the  employees  in  out  establish¬ 
ment  an  Excursion  and  I’ic-nic  to  David’s  Island,  on 
Saturday,  August  14tb,  inst. 

W e  present  our  compliments  to  yon  and  your  editorial 
corps,  anil  request  the  pleasure  of  your  company  on 
that  occasion.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

DOUGIJtS  &  SHERWOOD. 

The  steamboat  Ohio  wiil  leave  the  foot  of  Spring 
street,  N.  R.,  at  8  o’clock,  and  the  barge  Cedar  Hill, 
foot  of  Delaney  street,  E  R.,  at  8j  o’clock,  A.  H. 

We  (that  is,  one  of  the  junior  members  of 
our  staff)  made  up  our  mind  at  once  that  we 
would  go.  So  the  morning  in  question  found 
ns  early  and  quietly  seated  upon  the  barge,  at 
the  foot  of  Delaney  street,  East  River,  watch- 
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ing  to  see  the  anxious  and  care-worn  faces  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  female  operatives,  smil¬ 
ing  ghastly  at  the  almost  incredible  thought  of 
being  freed  from  a  day’s  labor,  for  which  they 
would  be  obliged,  perhaps,  to  make  up  the  loss 
by  a  night  of  toil. 

We  have  always  had  a  warm  sympathy  with 
the  laboring  classes,  and  as  we  sat  quietly 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  these  toil-worn  sewing- 
girls, 

“With  flugeri  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red,” 
onr  sympathies  gradually  rising  to  the  boiling 
point,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  large 
group  of  ladies  coming  toward  the  boat,  dressed 
in  tasteful  and  becoming  toilets,  and  each,  as 
she  passed  over  the  vessel’s  side,  placed  a  little 
green  “  ticket  ’*  in  the  hands  of  the  person  in 
attendance ;  and  with  smiling  faces,  all  com¬ 
menced  chatting  as  merrily  as  summer  birds. 

We  began  to  feel  vexed  at  the  thought  that 
we  had  probably  made  a  mistake  and  got  into 
a  boat  designed  exclusively  for  invited  guests, 
when  our  main  object  was  to  sec  how  the  poor 
sewing-girls  looked  when  they  were  “  let  out  ” 
to  take  the  air.  We  still  grew  more  and  more 
puzzled,  as,  for  an  hour  or  more,  bright,  happy 
groups  of  laughing  girls  continued  to  arrive, 
till  there  must  have  been  at  least  five  hundred 
on  board ;  and  every  now  and  then  we  would 
hear  from  the  midst  of  some  group  a  cheerful 
voice  saying,  “Wonder  where  Douglas  is?” 
“  Have  you  seen  Sherwood  ?”  “  I  haven’t  had 
a  chance  to  say  good-morning  to  Douglas 
yet,”  Ac. 

At  last  there  arose  a  general  exclamation  of 
“There  they  are,  there  they  are,”  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and  crushing  of 
“  patent  extensions,”  and,  sure  enough,  there 
was  the  fine  double-engine  steamer  “  Ohio,” 
with  another  large  barge,  both  crowded  with 
men,  women  and  children,  dressed  in  gay  holi¬ 
day  attire,  some  with  wreaths  of  flowers  on  their 
beads,  others  with  jaunty  little  hats  on  flowing 
curls — and  as  they  neared  ns  the  melodious  swell 
of  music  and  the  sound  of  merry  feet  broke  upon 
the  ear,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  made  fast  to 
the  steamer,  and  with  a  hurrah  from  the  shore, 
we  were  quickly  on  our  way  up  the  East  River. 

During  the  pleasant  excursion  up  the  River 
and  Sound  we  had  some  conversation  with  one 
of  the  hospitable  members  of  the  “  firm.”  We 
alluded  to  one  of  the  most  desirable  privileges  of 
wealth,  that  of  enabling  one  to  confer  happi¬ 
ness  upon  others. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “it  is  a  privilege,  and  one 
that  we  prize  and  enjoy  much.  We  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  pleasure  we  are  giving  our  employees 
in  this  day’s  excursion.  We  know  what  it  is  to 
labor  ourselves,  having  served  our  time  at 
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seven  dollars  a  week.  But  we  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  we  have  had  as  much  success  in  our 
business  as  we  ought  to  desire  ;  and  we  now 
take  pleasure  in  helping  others.  We  have  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  work-rooms  in  the  world, 
and  the  many  hundreds  of  onr  employees  all 
look  upon  ns  more  in  the  light  of  friends  than 
employers.  And  they  have  nothing  to  mar 
their  pleasure  to-day.  They  will  not  have  to 
sigh  that  they  have  ’lost  a  day,’  which  they 
will  have  to  make  up  by  working  extra  hours, 
for  every  one  of  them  receives  full  pay  for  the 
day,  the  same  as  if  they  were  at  work.” 

Preparations  for  the  day  on  the  island  had 
been  made  by  Messrs.  Douglas  A  Bherwood  in 
princely  style.  Two  large  halls  were  opened 
fur  dancing,  sufficient  to  accommodate  two 
thousand  persons,  with  excellent  bands  of  mu¬ 
sic  and  abundance  of  refreshments.  The  day 
passed  pleasantly  to  all,  aad  without  an  accident. 
On  returning  home  in  the  evening  we  could  not 
help  thinking  that  these  liberal  gentlemen  de¬ 
serve  their  success.  Their  business  career 
seems  to  be  like  their  incomparable  “skirts,” 
capable  of  any  desirable  extension. 

Wells’  Natural  Phllosopliy. 

OuK  xVugust  number  contained  an  elaborate 
and  stringent  review  of  this  work,  from  an  able 
and  conscientious  writer.  The  publishers  and 
author  of  the  book,  while  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  some  of  the  criticisms,  think  that  oth¬ 
ers  are  without  foundation,  and  desire  ns  to  in¬ 
sert  the  following  reply : 

7b  the  Editor  cf  Enurton't  Magatine. 

Sir — In  the  August  number  of  your  magazine 
occurs  a  review  of  “Wells’  Natural  Philosophy,” 
which  contains  sundry  scientific  and  other  er¬ 
rors,  of  wliich  we  trust  you  will  permit  a  brief 
notice.  The  writer  evidently  had  before  him  an 
early  impression  of  the  work,  in  which  several 
errors,  typographical  and  otherwise,  escaped 
detection,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  author 
during  the  printing.  These,  however,  were 
corrected,  as  far  as  discovered,  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  editions,  which,  if  the  critic  had  seen,  he 
would  have  had  no  occasion  to  censure  the 
grammatical  errors  referred  to,  nor  any  other 
real  imperfections  which  he  notices  in  his  article. 

In  several  of  the  remaining  criticisms,  the 
text  has  been,  perhaps  unintentionally,  misrep¬ 
resented,  as  will  be  shown ;  but  on  every  other 
criticism,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  (also  to 
be  noticed),  the  author  stands  ready  to  maintain 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  his  text,  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  latest  and  most  reputable  scientific 
authorities.  Not  wishing  to  occupy  room,  let 
the  following  specimens  decide  between  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  author  and  critic  : 

The  critic  denounces  as  erroneous,  the  state- 
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ment  that  “  endosmose  and  exosmose  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  dependent  on  capillary  attraction.” 

Tn  reply,  we  refer  the  critic  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Dra¬ 
per,  a  standard  authority,  who  expressly  says, 
in  his  memoir  on  the  subject,  that  ”  endosmose 
and  exosmose  are  nothing  but  cases  of  common 
capillary  attraciton and  that  “  it  is  not 
necessary  to  revert  to  any  other  peculiar  phys¬ 
ical  principle  to  explain  them.”  The  same  oc¬ 
curs  in  Draper’s  Philosophy,  p.  105. 

Again,  the  critic  censures  the  book  for  not 
showing  that  “  electrical  conduction  is  but  a 
phase  of  a  more  general  fact,  electrical  induc¬ 
tion  whereas  this  is  not  an  admitted  fact  in 
science,  but  a  theory  proposed  by  Prof.  Fara¬ 
day,  and  not  generally  accepted.  And  farther, 
reference  to  the  theory  is  not  omitted  in  the 
book,  as  alleged,  as  on  pp.  372,  373  a  proper 
exposition  of  H  is  given. 

The  definition  of  “  melody,”  which  the  re¬ 
viewer  censures,  is  identical  with  that  of  Prof. 
Draper,  in  his  Philosophy,  p.  162 ;  and  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “  a  liquid  may  be  regarded  as  a  com¬ 
pound  of  a  solid  and  heat,”  also  censured,  has 
an  authority  no  less  than  Sir  David  Brewster. 

Again,  in  dissecting  the  sentence  of  the 
book,  ”  the  general  opinion  of  the  present  day 
is  that  the  great  forces  of  nature,  heat,  light, 
eleetricity,  Ac.,  are  not  matter,  but  properties 
of  matter,”  the  critic,  to  throw  discredit  upon 
the  book,  triumphantly  asks  “  who  ever  sup¬ 
posed  they  were  matter?”  Whereas,  it  is  well 
known  that  not  a  few  respectable  authorities 
still  teach  the  materiality  of  these  agents ;  and 
that  the  philosophy  of  even  the  most  recent 
science  is  framed  in  accordance  with  their 
hypothetical  fluidity,  as  electric  fluid,  beams 
of  light,  Ac.,  Ac.  So,  in  reference  to  the  re¬ 
pulsion  of  the  greased  needle  by  water,  and 
other  cases,  the  critic  has  fallen  into  undeniabie 
scientifle  errors. 

The  instances  wherein  the  text  has  been  mis¬ 
understood  or  misrepresented  by  the  critic  are 
numerous,  and  make  up  the  larger  part  of  the 
criticisms.  For  example,  the  book  does  not 
assert,  as  alleged,  that  “  the  resistance  offered 
to  a  stick  plunged  into  water  proves  that  the 
water  presses  with  as  great  a  force  upward  as 
downward  ” — as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
p.  138 ;  nor  that  ”  turbine  wheels  are  driven  by 
the  reaction  of  the  water,”  (see  p.  168) ;  nor 
that  “the  resistance  which  a  solid  meets  in 
moving  through  the  water  is  as  the  velocity,” 
(see  p.  154) ;  nor  that  “  one  can  draw  into  the 
month  air  in  a  tube,  but  not  the  water  below  it,” 
(see  p.  169).  In  all  these  cases,  and  others  like 
them,  the  language  of  the  text  is  explicitly  to 
the  contrary.  The  critic  also  strangely  charges 
that  the  subject  of  “  Resolution  of  Forces”  “is 
not- discussed;”  when  a  whole  cltapter  is  de¬ 


voted  to  it,  under  the  appropriate  head  of  Com¬ 
pound  Motion.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for 
the  charge  that  the  author  has  presented  erro¬ 
neous  views  in  regard  to  Capillary  Attraction, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  pp.  142, 143,  Ac. 

Some  other  criticisms  have  grounds  more 
apparent  than  real;  as,  where  the  critic  objects 
to  the  statement  that  the  weight  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  instead  of 
14  3-5.  The  round  number  was  soiBoiently  ac¬ 
curate  for  a  general  statement,  and  is  strictly  as 
near  the  truth  as  his  own  correction,  since  the 
weight  is  about  14  4-5.  And  again,  where  he 
objects  to  the  expression  “handle  of  a  lever," 
without  mentioning  that  in  the  case  in  question 
the  lever  was  inserted  in  the  head  of  a  screw, 
which  fact  makes  the  term  perfectly  legitimate. 
And  where  he  states  that  the  words  “  axis  and 
axle  are  confounded,”  while  he  omits  the  fact 
that  an  explanation  of  the  use  and  relation  of 
the  terms  is  given  in  immediate  connection. 
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The  enterprising  publishers  of  this  last  named 
work  are  taking  a  high  stand  in  the  book  trade. 
A  leading  Philadelphia  daily  recently  paid  them 
the  following  compliment : 

“It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  WM  when  almost  all 
other  publishers  were  in  a  state  of  oomplete  inactivity 
that  the  Messrs.  Challen  A  Sons  dispiayed  redoubled 
vigor  and  enterprise — issuing,  with  other  valuable 
books,  Dr.  Barclay’s  *  City  of  the  Great  King,’  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  superb  volumes  ever  issued 
from  the  Philadelphia  Press.  No  ssnsoiton  book  has 
been  published  by  this  house — ^no  book  which  is  not 
suited  for  the  family  circle  or  the  library ;  so  that  it  is 
already  ranked  by  commen  consent  with  the  eminent 
house  of  Tioknor  A  Field,  of  Boston,  and  that  of  Childs 
A;Peterson,  of  Philadelphia.’’  Their  “  Palestine,’'  is 
illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  consisting  of 
original  panoramic  views  taken  by  the  author,  and  rep¬ 
resenting  cities,  villages,  the  architecture  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  landscape  scenery  of  the  East,  Ac. ,  together 
with  engravings  of  birds,  flowers,ancientcoins,  Ac.,  Ac. 


